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THE WHIG DISSOLUTION, 


Tue present crisis is, beyond all 
question, the most important that has 
occurred in this country since the 
passing of the Reform Bill. The re- 
action which the more thoughtful of 
the Conservative party fondly anti- 
cipated during the transport of * the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill,’ and which the democracy so con- 
fidently ‘and strenuously maintained 
would never take place, has now, be- 
yond all question, been fully realiz~ 
ed. It was a very easy matter to 
deny the existence of this reaction 
as long as the Liberal party con- 
trived, by means of Court favour, 
Ministerial corruption, and Whig- 
Radical delusion, to maintain a majo- 
rity in the House of Commons. But 
when: all these efforts and arts were 
exhausted—when hope deferred had 
made the Radical heartsick— when 
revenue failing had made the Minis- 
terial purse empty—and truth, reas- 
serting her empire, had rendered even 
urban constituencies hostile, it became 
impossible any longer to maintain a 
majority in the House of Commons, 
County after county was lost, from a 
growing sense on the part of the agri- 
cultural interests, now too fatally 
proved to be well-founded, of the 
dangers with which they were mena- 
ced from the ascendency of the revo- 
lutionary party. Borough after bo- 
rough slipped out of their hands, from 
the general conviction which pene- 
trated all the intelligent ranks of the 
urban classes of the hollowness of 
Whig- Radical professions, the selfish- 
ness of their measures, and the cor~ 
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ruption of their government, until 
their dreams of eternal power vanish- 
ed into thin air, and the Liberal vision 
of everlasting dominion in the British 
empire has been cut short by decisive 
hostile majorities of 21, 24, and 36, 
on questions admitted to be essential 
to their existence. 

At such a moment, it well becomes 
all tfSse who are interested in their 
country’s welfare, to pause for a mo- 
ment, even amid all the anxiety and 
excitement of a general election, and 
cast a retrospective glance on the 
past, and a prospective eye on the 
future. Coming events do now, in- 
deed, cast their shadows most dis- 
tinetly before ; and it requires not the 
gift of prophecy to foretell, that the 
days of Whig- Radical rule and Minis- 
terial corruption are now numbered, 
and that the ancient, independent spi- 
rit of the British empire is speedily 
about to triumph over the combined 
efforts of courtly adulation and Minis- 
terial corruption. But all anticipa- 
tions of the future which are not rest- 
ed on the experience of the past, are 
founded on fallacious grounds; and, 
however brilliant and cheering may 
be the prospects of the British em- 
pire at this time, there could be little 
solid ground for hope or consolation, 
if the morning, which is now so bright- 
ly opening, were not ushered in by 
the well-known harbingers of a fine 
day. But such harbingers have ap- 
peared—‘ithe evening red has pre 
ceded the morning grey; and the 
most cheering prospects for the inte-_ 
rests of the Conservative party, and 
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with it the stability and independence 
of the British empire, are to be found 
in the.measures which have preceded, 
and now attend, the dissolving efforts 
of the revolutionary faction. 

«* Hypocrisy,” says Rochefoucault, 
is the homage which vice pays to 
virtue.” With equal, perhaps greater 
truth, it may be said, that falsehood is 
the homage which revolution pays to 
order; and that the discovery of that 
falsehood, if made in time, constitutes 
at once the safeguard against its dan- 
gers and the punishment e/ its exces- 
ses. Falsehood, from first to last, is 
its essential, never-failing principle of 
action. Bulwer was never more cor- 
rect than when he said that “ lying, 
enormous lying, alone carried the Re- 
form Bill.” Dr Johnson long ago 
said, that the devil was the first Whig; 
and in nothing have the presert lead- 
ers of the revolution more completely 
taken after their great ancestor, and 

' jn nothing are the features of the fa~ 
mily lineage more apparent, than in 
the incessant falsehoods which they 
perpetually put forward, and the delu- 
sive hopes which they are continually 
‘exciting. It was fruit beauteous to 


the eye, and pleasant to the taste, which 


the serpent proffered to Eve; and not 
less inviting are the fruits which crafty 
Liberalism never fails, inevery age, to 
offer to unsuspecting innocence; but 
the nation, not less than the individual, 
which shall eat thereof, «shall surely 
die.” 

Itis acurious observation, which we 
do not recollect of ever having seen 
sufficiently brought before the public, 
but of its truth every day’s experience 
is affording additional proofs, that the 
total falsehood of the principles of 
Liberalism, constitutes the main source 
of their strength in the outset of their 
revolutionary career; and that if its 
doctrines have not been repudiated by 
the universal practical experience of 
mankind in every age, it never could, 
from time to time, have obtained such 
a mastery as it has of their imagina- 
tions. The reason, though not appa- 
rent at first sight, must, when once 
mentioned, appear conclusive to every 
candid mind. Men in every age, and 
more especially in every old and highly 
civilized society, find themselves sur- 

-gounded by-a multitude of ills—some 
spring from misfortune, others from 
sin, in themselves or others—the sad 
‘bequests of the universal germs of 
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human corruption. They see around 
them many evils arising from political 
institutions, which apparently are sus- 
ceptible of remedy, by the introduc- 
tion of a more pure or disinterested 
body of men into the administration 
of public affairs. The revolutionary 
party invariably lay hold of these 
evils, whether individual, social, or 
political, and never fail to assure their 
followers that they spring entirely from 
the selfishness or vices of the govern- 
ment, or aristocratic party in power, 
and would be entirely removed by a 
due infusion of democratic purity and 
vigour into the administration of pub- 
lic affairs. The simple masses often 
believe them merely because they have 
never tried them ; they readily swallow 
the flattering tale, that corruption be- 
longs only to the few, because the 
few have generally enjoyed power, 
and that integrity is the attribute of 
the many, because they have always 
been kept in situations where ‘they 
were never tried. Nevertheless, He 
knew the human heart well who en- 
joined us, in our daily prayers, to 
supplicate that we should not be led 
into temptation. Experience soon 
proves, and never so soon as with 
democracies in the ascendant, that 
though the opportunities which differ- 
ent men enjoy of showing their inhe- 


‘rent wickedness are widely different, 


their disposiiions to it are exactly the 
same; and that the moment that the 
Liberal party get into power, they will 
exhibit the same decisive proof of the 
inevitable corruption of human nature 
of which they had so loudly com- 
plained on the part of their adver- 
saries in power. And the reason 
why the leaders of the democratic 
party are so readily believed in these 
professions, is just because experience 
has afforded so few instances of their 
ever having been practically put to 
the test. The evils of democracy, 
when entrusted with the direction of 
public affairs, have in every age been 
found to be so excessive, that they 
have immediately led to its abolition ; 
and thus the experience of individuals . 
does not in every age present the same 
numerous examples of democratic that 
it does of aristocratic oppression, just 
because the former species of govern- 
ment is so dreadful that it invariably, 
in every old community, destroys itself 
in a single generation, while the latter 
often maintains its dominion for hun- 
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dreds, or even thousands of years. 
History, indeed, is full of warnings of 
the terrible conflagration which demo- 
cracy never fails to light up in society; 
and it is a secret consciousness of the 
damning force with which it overturns 
their doctrines, that makes the Liberal 
party every where treat its records as 
an old almanac. But how many of 
the great body of the people, even in 
the best informed community, make 
themselves masters of historical in- 
formation? Not one in a hundred. 
Thus, in periods of political convul- 
sion, history points in vain to the awful 
beacons of former ruin, to warn man- 
kind of the near approach of ship- 
wreck; while perfidious Liberalism, 
ever alive to the force of falsehood, 
again for the hundredth time allures 
the unsuspecting multitude by the ex- 
hibition of the forbidden fruit; and 
democratic change is eagerly longed 
for by the simple masses, just because 
its evils are so excessive that they in- 
variably quickly terminate the demo- 
cratic regime, and actual personal ex~ 
perience can rarely be appealed to as 
to the effect of a contagion which 
almost always consigns its victims to 
the grave. And thus it. is that the 


strength of revolution consists in the 


very magnitude of the falsehoods on 
which its promises are founded, and 
the universally felt impossibility of 
bringing them for any considerable 
time to the test of actual experience. 
But trath is great, and will prevail. 
«* He was a wise man,” says Cobbett, 
*¢ who said that paper credit is strength 
in the outset, and ruin in the end;” 
but the observation is more appli- 
cable to the ever-changing and fal- 
lacious theories of democratic innova- 
tion, than to the fictitious bubbles of 
wind bills and rotten currency. .How- 
ever alluring theories of government 
may appear when propounded with 
ingenious sophistry and clothed in 
seductive language, experience, when 
they are put in practice, must neces- 
sarily bring them to the test. A 
system of government founded on 
principles utterly subversive of order, 
security, and property, cannot by. any 
possibility maintain itself for any 
length of time. It must either destroy 
the community or be destroyed itself. 
Democracy, accordingly, inanoldcom- 
munity, cannot by possibility exist for 
any lengthened period. It must either 
destroy national freedom, and pave the 
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way for the government of the sword, 
or be itself subverted by the aroused 
indignation of all the better classes of 
mankind. The near advent of the 
one or other of these two results, is 
inevitable in every old community in 
which the democratic passion has once 
obtained a legislative triumph. Which 
of the two results is to obtain, depends 
entirely on the degree of moral regti- 
tude and public spirit which pervades 
the community where it has arisen. 
In ancient Greece, the democratic 
republicans, after a brief space of 
glorious existence, sank under the in- 
herent evils of the form of govern- 
ment which prevailed; the liberties 
of Rome, rudely torn by the ambition 
of the Gracchi, soon perished under 
the contending swords of Casar and 
Pompey ; the dreams of French equa- 
lity were speedily extinguished by the 
guillotine of Robespierre and the sword 
of Napoleon—for in all these commy- 
nities the majority were essentially 
selfish and corrupt; but in Great 
Britain the heart of the nation was 
still sound, and though it was dazzled 
for a time by the false glare of the 
revolutionary meteor, it has new fixed 
its steady gaze again upon the blessed 
light of the eternal luminary in the 
heavens. 

The reason why, in every age ef 
the world, the triumph of demac 
has immediately, or, at least, shortly, 
been followed by the destruetion of all 
the best interests of society, and the 
total ruin in particular of the whole 
principles of freedom for whiehit itself 
contended, is perfectly apparent; and 
the moment it is stated it must be seen 
to be one of universal application. 
It is not that the working. classes of ° 
the community are in themselves 
more depraved, or more corrupted, 
than the classes who possess property 
and have acquired information. Itis 
probable that all men, in every rank 
of life, when exposed to the imfluence 
of the same temptations, are pretty 
nearly the same; and whoever asserts 
that either a monarchical, aristocratie, 
or democratic government will net, 
in the long run, endeavour to pervert 
the influence of government to their 
own selfish interests or ambition, is 
not an assertor of truth, but.an adu- 
lator of whichever. of these forms of 
government he endeavours to sup- 
port. But there is this difference, 
and it is an essential. one. in its ulti- 
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mate effects upon the interests of 
mankind, that though the dispositions 
of the aristocratic or conservative 
party may be just as selfish at bottom 
as those of the democratic, there are 
several causes which permanently re- 
tain them in a fixed, safe, and bene- 
ficial course of government; and 
which, as they depend on general 
principles, may be expected to be of 
universal operation. And these causes 
are the following :— 

1. In the first place, the interests 
of the holders of property permanent- 
ly, are to protect that property from 
injury or spoliation; whereas the 
interest of the democratic body, who 
are for the most part destitute of funds, 
is to advocate such measures as by 
trenching upon, or ultimately indu- 
cing a division of property, may, as 
they hope, have the effect of securing 
for them the advantages which at pre- 
sent they do notenjoy. Accordingly, 
it has been uniformly found in all 
ages, that the holders of property ad- 
vocate measures to protect that pro- 
perty ; while the destitute masses are 
perpetually impelled to measures like- 
ly to lead to revolutionary spoliation. 
This, however, is a matter of the very 
highest importance; for experience 
has now abundantly proved what 
reason from the beginning of the 
world had asserted, not only that the 
security of property in every class of 
society, from the lowest to the highest, 
is the mainspring of all prosperity and 
happiness, both public and private ; 
but that freedom itself is never so 
much endangered as by measures hav- 
ing a tendency to induce the division 
of property, and by the success of 
those measures is immediately and 
irrevocably destroyed. To be satisfied 
of this, we have only to look to the 
condition of France, where measures 
of the most revolutionary and demo- 
eratic character, directed against the 
aristocracy of land, of wealth, and of 
industry, were pursued with the most 
insatiate thirst, and crowned with the 
most entire success; and in conse- 
quence there are now no less than 
ten millions eight hundred and sixty- 
two thousand separate landed pro- 
prietors in that kingdom, while the 
territorial and commercial aristocracy 
is almost totally destroyed. And 
what has been the result? Simply 
this, that the establishment or preser- 
vation of freedom has been rendered 


[July, 
totally impracticable in the country ; 
because no power remains in the state 
capable of counterbalancing the in- 
fluence and authority of the central 
government, resting on thearmed force 
and universal patronage of the state. 
** The Romans,” says Gibbon, “aspired 
to be equal; they were levelled by the 
equality of Asiatic despotism,”—a 
terrible but just expression, pointing 
at once to the effect of democratic 
triumph in levelling the bulwarks of 
freedom, and drawing over the state 
that huge rolling-stone which, crush- 
ing all the great interests of society, 
prepares the deep and level stagnation 
of military despotism. And thus con- 
servative principles, as they incessant- 
ly prompt men to the support of pro- 
perty and protection of industry, are 
the safeguards at once of the springs 
of prosperity and the principles of 
freedom; while democratic ascend- 
ency necessarily impels the people 
into the measures of spoliation, which, 
however tempting at first to the hun- 
gry masses, bring speedy ruin upon 
every branch of industry, and in- 
evitably terminate in hopeless des- 
potism. 

2. In the next place, although no 
man who is acquainted with human 
nature would claim, either for the 
higher ranks or more educated classes 
in the community, any natural supe- 
riority in talent over their humble but 
not less useful brethren; yet, on the 
other hand, nothing can be more 
consonant to reason than to assert, 
that those classes in society who, from 
their affluence, possess the leisure, and 
from their station have received the 
education, requisite for acquiring ex- 
tensive information, are more likely 
in the long run to acquire and exhibit 
the powers necessary for beneficial 
legislature than those who, from the 
necessities of their situation, are 
chained to daily toil, and, from the 
limited extent of their funds, have been 
disabled from acquiring a thorough 
education. In claiming for the higher, 
and, above all, for the more highly 
educated ranks, a superiority in the 
art of government to the other classes 
of the community, we do no more 
than assert a principle of universal 
application, which has not only been 
recognized and acted upon from the 
beginning of the world, but is perfectly 
familiar to every person practically 
acquainted with life in every depart: 
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ment. All the professions and all the 
trades into which men are divided, 
require a long education, and a not in- 
considerable amount of actual prac- 
tice ; and with the exception of those 
rare individuals to whom nature has 
given the power of mastering various 
branches of science or art at once, 
success isin general only to be acquired 
by constant and undivided attention. 
No person of a different profession 
would think of competing with a 
physician in the treatment of a per- 
son afflicted with a dangerous illness, 
or with a lawyer in the management 
of an intricate or difficult litigation ; 
and probably the most vehement sup- 
porter of popular rights would hesi- 
tate before he gave an order to a 
committee of ten-pounders to make a 
coat for him, or entrusted the building 
of his house to the delegates of many 
different trades, instead of a master 
builder, who had acquired proficiency 
in one of them. In asserting and 


maintaining the proposition, therefore, 
that the classes who enjoy property, 
and have received an extensive edu- 
cation, mainly directed to that end as 
the profession to which they are call- 


ed, are better fitted to discharge with 
advantage to the public the intricate 
and difficult science of government, 
than the classes which, though en- 
dowed with equal natural talents, have 
not had them directed to the same 
objects, or matured in the same man- 
ner—we only assert a fact of uni- 
versal notoriety among mankind, and 
apply to the most difficult branch of 
human knowledge the principles by 
which alone success ever has or can 
be attained in the easiest. And it 
would be surprising, indeed, if the 
science of government—a branch of 
knowledge which requires, more than 
any other, a course of unremitting 
study during a whole lifetime, and 
which can never be mastered but by 
those whose minds have acquired ex- 
tensive information on a vast variety 
of subjects—could be as successfully 
pursued by those classes whose time 
is almost wholly absorbed in other 
pur:uits, as by those who had made it 
the undivided object and study of their 
lives. And this is the true explana- 
tion of the fact which, during the last 
ten years, has been so often observed, 
that the talent, and still more the 
statesmanlike views, displayed in the 
House of Peers, is so much superior 
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to what, during the same period, has 
been brought forward in the House of 
Commons; and that in the latter as- 
sembly, not merely oratorical talents, 
but capacity for public business, have 
hardly in one instance been evinced 
by the popular leaders who have been 
brought in upon the shoulders of the 
supporters of the Reform Bill, while 
valuable qualities seem to be still the 
exclusive attribute of those more 
highly educated classes whose profes- 
sion and business, as it were, has be- 
come the conduct of public affairs., 

3. In the third place, and this is a 
most important observation, there is 
provided in the ascendency of the 
classes possessed of property and edu- 
cation—provided always they are duly 
restrained and checked by the more 
numerous but less educated classes of 
society—a permanent security against 
the corruption of government, and the 
selfish dispositions of those entrusted 
with power while in the possession of 
government, By the leaders of the 
democratic party, there are brought 
into operation a series of causes which 
almost instantaneously not merely 
spread corruption and abuse through 
every department of the state, but, by 
thoroughly depraving the public mind, 
render that corruption permanent, and 
extinguish every hope of moral or 
social amelioration. This is perhaps 
the most important observation which 
can be made with reference to the 
science of government, and it explains 
at once the universal failure of all 
attempts to establish good government 
on a democratic basis, and the perma- 
nent provision for its enjoyment under 
a well-tempered and checked aristo- 
cracy. The reason, though not ap- 
parent at first sight, is sufficiently 
convincing when once stated, and 
deserves the serious consideration of 
every thoughtful mind. 

** It has often been observed,” says 
Mr Hume, “ that there is a wide dif- 
ference between the judgment which 
befalls the conduct of others, and that 
which we ourselves pursue when 
placed in similar circumstances. The 
reason is obvious: in judging of 
others, we are influenced by our rea- 
son and our feelings; in acting for 
ourselves, we are directed by our 
reason, our feelings, and our desires.” 
In this simple observation is to be 
found the key both to the fatal cor- 
ruption, which democratic ascen- 
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dency never fails to produce in the 
state, and to the permanent check 
which, in Conservative ascendency, is 
provided at once against its own ten- 
dency to selfish projects, and the dan- 
gerous encroachments of the other 
élasses of society. When the holders 
of property are in power, and the 
masses are in vigilant but restrained 
opposition, the majority of the com- 
munity who give the tone to public 
thought necessarily incline to the 
support of virtuous and patriotic prin- 
ciples, because they have no interest 
to do otherwise. 

Hence, although doubtless in such 
éommunities some abuses do prevail, 
atid will prevail to the end of the 
World, from the universal tendency to 
éorruption in mankind when acting 
for themselves, and actuated by their 
6wn interests; yet, upon the whole, the 
administration of affairs is pure and 
Virtuous, and the community obtains 
a larger share of good government 
than ¢an possibly be obtained under 
any other form of human institutions. 
Above all, in such circumstances, the 
public mind is preserved untainted : 
public spirit is general, and forms the 
mainspring of national action; and 
this invaluable temper of mind, more 

recious far than all actual or pelitical 
stitutions, not only preserves the 
heart of the nation entire, aud forms 
a salutary control upon the measures 
of the holders of power; but, by in- 
fluencing the very atmosphere which 
they breathe, imparts a large share of 
its glorious spirit to those in posses- 
sion of its reins and open to its seduc- 
tions. And hence the long-continued 
public spirit and greatness of the Bri- 
tish and Roman empires, and of all 
communities in which power has been 
for a long period in possession of the 
holders of property, and general 
thought has been directed by the aris- 
toeracy of intellect. 

But all this is totally reversed when 
the popular leaders get themselves in- 
stalled in power, and the democratic 
party are in possession of an irresisti- 

ie preponderance in the state. The 


moment that this fatal change occurs, 
a total revolution takes place, not 
mérely in the conduct of Government, 
but in the vigilance with which they 
are guarded and watched by the great 


body of the people. The holders of 
power, and the dispensers of influence, 
find theniselves surrounded by a host 
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of hungry dependants, to whom ne- 
cessity is law ; and who, inipelled by a 
secret consciousness that their politi- 
cal ascendency is not destined to be 
of long duration, because they are dis- 
qualified to maintain it, strive only to 
make the best use of their time, by 
providing for themselves and their re- 
lations at the public expense, without 
the slightest regard to any considera- 
tion of the public advantage. On the 
other hand, the great body of the peo- 
ple, formerly so loud in their clamour 
against every species of abuse, and 
their demand for a virtuous and pa- 
triotic administration of public affairs, 
now quietly pass by on the other side, 
and either openly, and with shameless 
effrontery, defend every species of 
abuse, because they profit by it, or 
preserve a studious silence, and en- 
deavour to huddle up these corrupt, 
and to them beneficial excesses, under 
the cry of a reformation of the state 
in some other department, or a wider 
extension of the ‘power from which 
their leaders derive such immediate 
benefit. ‘Thus, not only is the power 
and influence of government imme- 
diately directed to the most corrupt 
and selfish purposes, but legislation 
itself becomes tainted with the same 
inherent and universal vice; in the 
general scramble, where every one 
seems on the look-out for himself, no 
other object is attended to but the 
promotion of separate interests, or class 
elevation ; the public press not only 
never denounces, but cordially sup- 
ports all such abuses, because their 
leaders and themselves profit by them ; 
and, what is worst of all, pubiic feel- 
ing becomes universally and irrevoca- 
bly corrupted, because the great body 
of the people profit, or hope to pro- 
fit, by the abuses in which the leaders 
of their party indulge. 

The clearest proofs of the truth of 
these principles, and of the extraor- 
dinary difference between the conduct 
and sentiments of mankind, when 
judging of the actions of others, and 
when acting for themselves, may be 
every day witnessed in the public 
theatres. Observe the conduct of the 
people, and most of all the humblest 
classes of the people, when their feel- 
ings are roused by the performance 
of a noble tragedy, and the enuncia- 
tion of exalted sentiments, clothed in 
the colours of poetry, and enforced by 
the energy or genius of theatrical re- 
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presentation. How lotidly are gen- 
erous sentiments applauded ;. how en- 
thusiastic is the ardour produced by 
patriotic emotion; how strongly does 
the very air of the theatre seem im- 
pregnated with the most generous and 
patriotic sentiments! How many in- 
experienced observers have been led 
to imagine, when witnessing these 
bursts of lofty enthusiasm, and seeing 
how uniformly they commence with the 
humblest classes of society —how mauy 
have been led to conclude that human 
nature is at bottom virtuous and pure; 
that selfishness and vice are the growth 
only of riches and palaces; and that 
ample security for a pure and salutary 
administration of affairs, is to be found 
in the admission of the masses of man- 
kind into the uncontrolled direction of 
public affairs! Follow out the as- 
sembled multitude who have been 
swayed by such generous emotions in 
the theatre, and see who they are, and 
what they do when exposed to the se- 
parate influence of the sins which 
most easily beset them. Among the 
so-recently generous and elevated 
crowd, will be found the profligate 
husband and the faithless wife—the 
hard-hearted creditor and the fraudu- 


lent debtor—the reckiess prodigal 
and the depraved libertine—the be- 
sotted drunkard and the abandoned 
sensualist—the cruel enemy and the 
perfidious friend—the hard-hearted 


egotist and the rancorous foe. 
Among the many who, but the even- 
ing before, seemed animated only 
with the most pure and generous 
sentiments, will be found every form 
and variety of human wickedness, 
and by them will be practised every 
deed by which man can inflict misery 
on man. Such, and so different is 
man, when judging of others accord- 
ing to his reason and his feelings, and 
man, when acting for himself under 
the influence of his reason, his feel- 
ings, and his passions. Hence it is, 
that during the worst periods of the 
French Revolution, the sanguinary 
mob who had been entranced in the 
evening by the noble and elevated 
sentiments of Racine or Corneille, 
arose in the morning with fresh vi- 
gour, to pursue their career of selfish- 
ness and the work of blood; and 
hence it is, that the enthusiastic 
massés, whose sentiments appeared so 
pure, and théir feelings so exalted, in 
the commencement of the Frénch Re- 
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volution; when declaiming against the 
corruptions of power, that their hearts 
might be thought to have opened 
within them the springs of heaven, 
became so utterly selfish; corrupt, 
and cruel, when exposed themselves 
to its temptations, that they appeared 
to have been steeped in hell. 

This observation forms the true 
explanation of the facts which have 
been so clearly evinced, and which 
have excited-such unbounded astonish- 
ment since the commencement of 
democratic ascendency in this coun- 
try; viz. that the Liberal party, not 
only have themselves fallen into the 
very vices which they complained of 
in their predecessors, but pushed cor- 
ruption in every department of the 
state to an unheard.of excess; and 
perverted the whole influence and 
power of Government to the promo- 
tion of the interests of their own party 
adherents, and the whole powers of 
legislation to the prosecution of party 
ambition. If we compare the lan- 
guage of the Whigs before they came 
into office, ten years ago, with their 
actions since that time, the difference 
will appear so enormous, that it would 
seem as if we had passed, in a few 
years, from the most virtuous to the 
most corrupt stage of society. Only 
reflect on what they have done. In 
Opposition, they declaimed incessantly 
upon the sufferings of the poor, and 
bewailed, in pathetic terms, the hard- 
ships and the miseries of the humbler 
classes of society, upon whose exer- 
tions the whole fabric of national 
greatness is rested; and no sooner 
were they fairly seated in office, than 
they directed the whole influence of - 
Government to force through a mea- 
sure which deprived the poor of Eng- 
land of their best inheritance—which 
punished poverty with the pains of 
guilt—which burdened female inno- 
cence with the consequences of liber- 
tine depravity; and separated from 
each other, in the last stage of exist- 
ence, those of whom it had been said 
at the altar, “* Those whom God hath 
joined, let no man put asunder.” In 
Opposition, they held up nothing so 
strongly and universally to public ab- 
horrence, as the baseness of a party 
which should — oo in office 
by Court favétr, and loudly proclaim. 
ed the constitutional principle that 
no crime could be so great, because 
none was so obviously stibVersive of 
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ublic freedom, as the admittance of 

ack-stairs influence into the direction 
of public affairs; or the maintenance 
of the reins of power by a party who 
had ceased to retain the confidence of 
the House of Commons. When in 
office themselves, however, they acted 
in a very different manner. For more 
than two years after they had them- 
selves admitted they had lost the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons, and 
had actually resigned office in con- 
sequence, they returned to office, and 
retained it, not because they possessed 
the confidence of the Crown, but be- 
cause they possessed the disinterested 


support of the ladies of the bed-- 


chamber. In Opposition, their inces- 
sant theme was the necessity of eco- 
nomy in every department of the state, 
and they denounced nothing so much 
in their political opponents as their al- 
leged lavish profusion in the adminis- 
tration of the exchequer, and the re- 
gulation of the public expenditure. 
How have their deeds kept pace with 
these professions? Why, they have 
increased the public expenditure du- 
ring the ten years of their tenure of 
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office, by a sum not Jess than two mil- 
lions a-year.* They contended, when 
in Opposition, for nothing so strongly 
as the remission of taxation, the pre- 
servation of public credit, and the 
maintenance of a surplus revenue by 
economical reduction, to the gradual 
liquidation on sure principles of the 
national debt, and they have, while 
in office, contrived not merely to de- 
stroy altogether the surplus revenue of 
£2,667,000 a-year, which the Duke of 
Wellington’s government left them, 
but converted it into a steady deficit, 
which has now reached the enormous 
amount of £2,450,000 annually,f and 
which has amounted, in the last five 
years, to no less than £7,500,000. 
In Opposition, they incessantly de- 
claimed about the enormous magnitude 
of the public debt, the insupportable 
load which it imposed upon the indus- 
try of the nation, and the enormous 
profligacy of the preceding govern- 
ments, under whose auspices it had 
been constituted. But, alas! how are 
the mighty fallen! From the details 
given in the preceding and following 
notes, all of which are founded on 
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official returns laid before Parliament, 
it appears that while the Tories, from 
1820 to 1830, had paid off £47,000,000 
of the national debt, and reduced its 
interest by £3,450,000, the Whigs, in 
the next ten years, have not only not 
paid off one shilling, but, on the con- 
trary, have made such large additions 
to the public debt, that its annual 
charges are no less than £110,000.* 
In Opposition, the Whigs declaimed 
incessantly upon the ruinous effects of 
former warfare upon the best interests 
of the state ; and, while in office, they 
have combined reduction in the na- 
tional defences with arrogance in na- 
tional diplomatic relations to such a 
degree, that.our national character 
was lowered, and our national honour 
tarnished in every quarter of the globe, 
and war has been forced ‘upon us in 
China, Affghanistan, and Canada, 
from the wretched fatuity with which 
our national ascendency in these quar- 
ters of the globe has been lost; and 
we were brought to the very verge of 
a desperate war with France, in con- 
sequence of the necessary effects of 
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our former discreditable submission to 
Russia. The Whigs constantly assert- 
ed while in Opposition, that the great 
increase of crime which has taken 
place during the last half century in; 
the British isles, and particularly in. 
Ireland, was the result of Tory mis- 
government, and the neglect of the. 
moral cultivation of the great body of 
the people; and the result of their ten 
years’ government has been to raise 
up crime in England from 18,675 com- 
mittals a-year in 1829, to 24,443 in 
1839; in Scotland, from 2,063 in 
1829, to 3,409 in 1839; and in Ire- 
land, from 15,271 in 1829, to 26,392 
in 1839.¢ And of the crime in Ire- 
land it appears, from the official re- 
turns, that in 1839, after nine years of 
the blessings of Romish ascendency 
and Whig conciliation, the number of 
capital and atrocious crimes has in- 
creased in a degree at once fearful and 
alarming, and demonstrating, in the 
most decisive manner, both the savage 
character which the Romish priesthood 
have retained in that unhappy people, 
and the total inadequacy of Whig le- 
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gislation or Romish ascendency, either 
to ameliorate it or prevent its steady 
increase.” 

The Whigs repeatedly told us, when 
in Opposition, that the navy was the 
true strength of England—that the 
wooden walls were alone not formi- 
dable to freedom—and that the Minis- 
try deserved to lose their heads who 
should let down that great and import- 
ant element of national defence; and, 
nevertheless, they have starved the 
fleet so disgracefully, in order to pro- 
vide funds for the extension of their 
Ministerial corruption at home, that 
whereas Great Britain, in 1792, when 
its colonial empire and national re- 
sources were little more than a third 
of what they are now, had 154 ships 
of the line in commission, or in the 
royal dockyards—she now, including 
those building, has only ninety! The 
Whigs, in Opposition, were loud in 
their declamation against the needless 
multiplication of offices, and the crea- 
tion of commissions, or other jobs, to 
favour the purposes of Ministerial cor- 
ruption ; and they themselves have car- 
ried that engine of abuse to an unheard 
of extent, and overspread the land fur 
ten years with a host of commissions, 
which have served little other purpose 
but that of accumulating a vast mass 
of prejudiced or ex parte evidence, 
and spending among the younger 
scions of the Whig aristocracy about 


a million and a half of the public 
money. 

We have said, and we say it ad- 
visedly, that falsehood reiterated in 
every possible shape, and clothed in 
every possible form, has from first to 
last constituted the constant system of 
Whig Government; and that but for 
the way in which they have contrived 
to delude the public mind by the con- 
stant exhibition of fallacious promises, 
or erroneous theories, they never 
could have maintained themselves 
more than a few months in power. 
Experience has now completely de- 
monstrated the fallacious nature of 
almost all these promises and specu- 
lations, and proved that the deepest 
wounds have been inflicted upon the 
best interests of the empire by the 
adoption of the theories for which 
they so strenuously contended. But 
the Liberals are not a whit discou- 
raged by the demonstrated failure of 
all their schemes; but, calculating 
largely, and, it would appear, not 
without success, upon the ignorance 
and credulity of their democratic fol- 
lowers, they incessantly bring for- 
ward new projects and devices, in the 
confident hope that, as fast as one is 
proved to be fallacious, the public 
may be deluded and beguiled by an- 
other. It may justly be asserted, that 
their political existence has been 
nothing else but an endeavour to keep 
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themselves afloat by the sending up 
one bubble into the air after another. 
True, these bubbles are not long of 
bursting, and the intelligent and 
really educated classes of society are 
now almost unanimously convinced 
of the utter hollowness of their pro- 
fessions and fallacy of their princi-~ 
ples. But what then? Another 
bubble is sent up, and another, and 
another ; and although every rational 
independent man in the country is 
now utterly disgusted with this min- 
isterial system of trickery and delu- 
sion, yet their interested followers 
in every rank give it their most 
strenuous and effective support; and 
their mob followers in the cities, half 
interested half deluded, make the air 
resound with acclamations at every 
new bubble that is sent up to dazzle 
the eyes of the multitude by glitter- 
ing for a few seconds in the sun, 

The first grand Whig bubble which 
was thrown up was the Reform Bill. 
This great healing measure, we were 
told, was to put an effectual end to all 
the disorders and miseries of society ; 
was to spread a healthful and purify- 
ing influence over every department 
of government; and, by bringing the 
legislature into harmony with the 
masses of the community, was to ren- 
der the armed force unnecessary, and 
establish a perfect unity of feeling, 
interests, and desires between the 
different classes of society. What 
has been the result of the great heal- 
ing measure? Has it been to restore 
concord and unanimity to the empire ; 
to extinguish all feuds which had for- 
merly arrayed class against class, and 
interest against interest ; and to esta- 
blish universally that concord and 
unanimity of feeling between govern- 
ment and the working classes, which 
unquestionably forms so important an 
element of public prosperity? The 
result has notoriously and avowedly 
been the reverse. Instead of produ- 
cing unanimity and concord among all 
the ranks of society, it has induced 
nothing but strife and variance; in- 
stead of calming the passions and 
soothing the discontent of the work- 
ing classes, it has arrayed them in 
fierce hostility or sullen indignation 
against the government; instead of 
establishing concord and unanimity 
between the legislature and the masses, 
it has thrown the apple of eternal dis- 
cord between them; instead of calm- 
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li 
ing the passions and diverting the 
ambition of the people, it has filled 
them with painful heart-burnings, 
general discontent, and fruitless as~ 







pirations after ideal and long pro- . 


mised perfection. A change which, 
it was confidently predicted by its 
promoters was to establish peace and 
harmony throughout the land, and 
enable government to dispense with 
the expense, so far as internal affairs 
are concerned, of a standing army, 


has been followed by an unavoidable. 


augmentation of its forces from ninety- 
one thousand in 1830, to one hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand in 1841; 
Bristol and Nottingham have been 
consigned to the flames ; Birmingham 
and Newport with difficulty rescued 
from pillage and conflagration, and 
more property has been destroyed and 
blood shed during the last ‘ten years 
of Whig conciliation, indulgence, and 
concession, than during the preceding 
century of constitutional or conserva- 
tive government. 

The next bubble which the Whigs 
threw up, and which, like an unsound 
paper currency, was attended with 
marvellous strength in the outset, and 
woeful weakness in the end, was that 
of negro emancipation. Availing 
themselves of the humane and bene- 
volent spirit of the British people, the 
Liberal leaders blew into an absolute 
flame the amiable but delusive passion 
for negro emancipation. Free Jabour, 
it was said, is, in the end, infinitely 
cheaper than that of slaves; industry, 


prosperity, and peace, may be anti- - 


cipated from the immediate abolition 
of the fetters of slavery throughout 
the whole British dominions, and the 
supply of sugar for the British islands 
be rendered both more steady and 
more abundant by the blessed substi- 
tution of the voluntary labour of free- 
men for the compulsory toil of the 
slave. The argument was pleasing ; 
the principles to which it appeal 
were benevolent ; and the conclusion, 
to those acquainted only in the super- 
ficial way with human affairs, appeared 
irresistible. But the result has now 
completely demonstrated both the 
utter fallacy of the views on which 
this grand delusion was founded, ahd 
the total hypocrisy of the humane and 
philanthropic views with which the 
Whigs announced it to the people. 
Such has been the effect of the 
diminution of the produce of West 
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Indian labour, which has resulted from 
this fatal measure, that the total agri- 
cultural produce of the British West 
India islands, which in 1830, before 
the perilous innovation had taken 
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place, or the agitation for it had com- 
menced, had sunk, in the year 1839, 
by the amount of fully a third in every 
one article. 


The Returns for the whole of the West India Islands are as follows :— 


IMPORTS. 
Sugar, Cwt. 
Rum, Gal. ° 
Molasses, Cwt. ° ° 
Coffee, Ib, : ° ° 


4,313,430 


5,227,013 


29,840,785 


1828. 1839. 


3,442,812 
4.032,923 
480.808 

11,585,122 * 


510,708 


And the extraordinary deficiency in West India produce appears from nothing 
more clearly than the diminution in the tonnage during the two periods, for, 
from the last returns, they stood as follows :— 


| 1839. 


1828. 
Tonnage Inwards, 
272,800 


But why have recourse to parlia- 
mentary returns to prove a fact so 
notorious, and now brought home by 
dear-bought experience to every hu- 
man being in the country? Every 
body knows, that for the last three 
years the price of sugar has been 
fully a third higher than it was ever 
known to have been before, and that 
in spite of the astonishing increese of 
East India sugar, the import of which 
has risen, during the last six years, 
from six thousand to fifty-eight thou- 
sand tons annually; and in conse- 
quence of this rapid diminution of 
West India produce, and consequent 
enhancement of the price to the Bri- 
tish consumer, not only has a tax of 
from two to three millions a-year in 
the increased price of sugar been im- 
posed upon the people of this country, 
but twenty millions have been added 
to the national debt, and Ministers 
have at last been driven into the des- 
perate and disgraceful expedient of 
bringing forward a proposal for the 
reduction of the duty on slave foreign 

~sugar from 63 to 36 shillings a cwt., 
or very nearly one-half.{ That is to 
say, they have first diminished, by 
about a third, the total agricultural 
produce of the British West India 


Tonnage Inwards, 

| 196,715 F 

Islands, and the total amount of ship- 
ing employed between them and the 
mother country; and then, to fill up 
the gap, and remedy the deficiency 
which they themselves have created, 
they propose to complete the destruc- 
tion of the British West India Islands, 
by an inundation of foreign sugar 
which will at once render cultivation 
in our own colonies impossible, and 
reduce to ruin and barbarism the free 
negro labourers in the West India 
Islands, for whom they have made so 
many sacrifices and have professed 
so warm a zeal, and give the greatest 
possible impulse to the foreign slave 
trade in Cuba and the Brazils, where 
it exists in its most loathsome and 
atrocious form. Already they have 
raised up the importation of negroes 
to these awful scenes of human misery, 
from about a hundred to one hun- 
dred and ninety thousand human be- 
ings annually; and if this new pro- 
ject of equalizing the sugar duties is 
carried into effect, it will, beyond all 
question, increase this hellish traffic 
to at least 300,000 slaves annually. 
A more deplorable instance of human 
infatuation, “begun in folly, closed 
in tears,’’ never was exhibited, than 
in this odious combination of weak- 





* Porter's Parliamentary Tables, IX. 59, and Marrin’s British Colonies, II. 


458-462, 


+ Porter’s Parliamentary Tables, IX. 44. 

t. The annual consumption of sugar in the British Islands is about 190,000 tons. 
Twelve pounds a ton upon this large amount will amount to no less than £2,280,000, 
and this is within the average rise of sugar during the last three years, 
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ness and delusion in the outset, with 
selfishness and cruelty in the end ; and 
if nothing else were'to exist to stamp 
the character of the present adminis- 
tration, it is alone sufficient to consign 
them to the indignation of the wise 
and good through every age of suc- 
ceeding time. 

Another favourite Whig bubble, 
which they threw up long ago, and 
have never ceased to bolster up to the 
present time, is the Reciprocity Sys- 
rem. And here the results of their 
principles have been demonstrated in 
a manner at once so convincing and 
alarming, as to call for the serious at- 
tention of every friend to the inde- 
pendence, and even existence, of his 
country. 

The Reciprocity System, as it is 
well known, was begun in the year 
1823, in consequence of the strenuous 
exertions of the Liberal party, with 
Mr Huskisson at their head, who ar- 
dently maintained that the time had 
arrived when it was now absolutely 
necessary to establish the principles 
of free trade in shipping, and that the 
only way in which we could either 
maintain our maritime strength, or 
preserve a lucrative national inter- 
course with the Continental States of 
Europe, was by declaring that we 
would admit their shipping into our 
harbours on the same terms on which 
they admitted ours. Treaties to this 
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effect were accordingly concluded in 
1823, with Prussia, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. And what has 
been the result? Has it led toa greater 
extension, either of our tonnage with 
these countries, or of our commercial 
intercourse with and exports to them ? 
The result is thus given by Mr Alison 
in his late work on the Principles of 
Population :— 

«It distinctly appears that, under 
the Reciprocity System, the trade 
with the Baltic States, Prussia, Swe- 
den, Norway, and Denmark, has for 
the most part fullen into the hands of 
foreigners. And, as an illustration of 
the way in which the foreign shipping 
has grown up so as to overshadow the 
British, we refer to a table, showing 
the progress of the trade of these coun- 
tries from 1822 to 1839, by which 
the relative progress of the British and 
foreign trade with those countries 
where reciprocity treaties have been 
concluded, is clearly demonstrated, 
and which is calculated to shake the 
nerves of even the most ardent sup- 
porters of the system under which they 
were concluded. Under the operation 
of the Reciprocity System, the Bri- 
tish ships employed in the trade with 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Prus- 
sia have declined an eighth, and the 
foreign shipping employed in the 
trade between these countries and 
Great Britain has TRIPLED :— 


1839. 
Tonnage. 


1822. 


Tonnage. 


British ships declined with Prussia, 539 ships to 721, 102,847 to 111,470 


Sweden, 


Total, 


Prussian ships with Great Britain 
increased from 

Danish, .. 

Norwegian, 

GINS ce otcciscccive corcoccessvsccess 


Tee ik 


As a further illustration of the way 
in which foreign shipping has en- 
croached upon British under the re- 


Denmark, 57 
Norway, 168 
123 


258 ships to 1283 
44 


71 


5,536 
2,582 
8,359 


— 49, 
21, 


7,096 to 
13,377 to 
20,799 to 





144,119 to 127,947. 


58,270 to 229,208 

3,910 to 106,690 
87,974 to 109,228 
13,692 to 49,270 


1531 
868 
272 





dndaasid ssvsseee 163,846 to 494,396" * 


ciprocity system, that is, of free trade 
in shipping, we subjoin a Table show- 
ing the comparative progress of Bri- 
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tish and Foreign Shipping at three gation laws was in operation, and be- 


different periods—between 1801 and 
1822, when the old system of the navi- 


tween 1823 and 1839, under the opera- 
tion of the new system. 


Table, showing the Progress of British and Foreign Shipping in the years 
1801, 1814, and 1822, as contrasted with that in the years 1823, 1832, and 


1839. 





British. 
Years. 


Foreign. Total. 





Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. 








1814. 8,975 | 1,290,248 | 5,286 599,287 | 14,261 


1801. 4,987 922,594 | 5,497 780,155 | 10,484 REE 
1822. | 11,087 | 1,664,186 | 3,389 469,151 | 14,476 | 





| 


1839.’ | 17,066 | 3,096,611 











1823. | 11,271 | 1,740,859 | 4,069 582,996 | 15,340 | 2,323,855 
1832. | 13,372 | 2,185,980 | 4,546 639,979 | 17,918 | 2,825,959 
| 10,698 | 1,398,096 | 27,764 | 4,494,707 














Thus it appears from this most in- 
structive table, that while, under the 
old system of the navigation laws, the 
British Shipping had increased in 
twenty years, from 1801 to 1822, from 
922,594 to 1,664,186 tons, the foreign 
shipping had declined during the 
same period from 780,155 to 469,151 
tons; whereas, under the reciprocity 
system, which began on 15th February 
‘1823, the British Shipping from 
1822 to 1839, has increased only from 
1,740,000 to 3,000,000 tons, while the 
foreign shipping has increased from 
469,000 to 1,460,000 ; that is, the Bri- 
tish shipping has considerably less 
than doubled, while the foreign has 
tripled !—And if our limits would per- 
mit, it would. be easy to show, from 
an analysis of the British trade, that 
the quarters in which our tonnage has 
increased, has been chiefly the Colo- 
nies and the countries with whom we 
have concluded no reciprocity treaties ; 
and that it is the vast increase in our 
trade with these countries, which the 
Liberal policy strives to-repress, and 
which has caused our rapid decline in 
trade with the European monarchies 
with whom we have concluded reci- 
procity treaties. Nothing is more 
certain, therefore, than that never has 
political bubble burst more completely 
than the reciprocity system has done. 

But then, say the advocates of free 
trade, although, doubtless, the shipping 
interest has declined under the applica- 
tion of the reciprocity system, yet 
this has been more than compensated 
by the vast increase of our trade with 


those countries, which could not have 
been kept up so high had it not been 
for the concessions made in this vital 
article of the shipping interest. Let 
us apply this to the test of experience. 
On this subject, it is unnecessary to 
do more than refer to the following 
quotation from Mr Porter, the well- 
known statistician, and himself a most 
strenuous supporter of the principles 
of free trade. ‘‘ That part,” says Mr 
Porter, “ of our commerce, which, 
being carried on with the rich and 
civilized inhabitants of European na- 
tions, should present the greatest field 
for extension, will be seen to have 
fallen off under this aspect in a remark- 
able degree. The average annual 
exports to the whole of Europe, were 
less in value by nearly twenty per cent 
in the five years, from 1832 to 1836, 
than they were in the five years that fol- 
lowed the close of the war ; and it affords 
strong evidence of the unsatisfactory 
footing upon which our trading regu- 
lations with Europe are established, 
that our exports to the United States 
of America, which, with their popula- 
tion of only twelve millions, are re- 
moved to a distance from us of 3000 
miles across the Atlantic, have 
amounted to more than one-half of the 
value of our shipments to the whole 
of Europe, with a population fifteen 
times as great as that of the United 
States of America, and with an abun- 
dance of productions suited to our 
wants, which they are naturally de- 
sirous of exchanging for the products 
of our mines and looms.” * 





* Porter, ii. p. 10. 
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Proofs of this assertion of Mr Por- 
ter’s, as to the signal decline with the 
countries of old Europe with whom 
we concluded reciprocity treaties, 
abound in every quarter ; but it would 
fill volumes to lay them all before the 
public. We shall content ourselves, 
therefore, by referring to two short 
tables, the one showing the amount 
of our exports in cotton goods, in 
1840, to Prussia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Belgium, and France, the 
chief countries with whom we have 
concluded reciprocity treaties ; and 
the other showing the total amount of 
our exports to these countries; and 
we suppose the figures we give will 
make the round of the Radical papers, 
from the clear demonstration they af- 
ford of the extent which the princi- 
ples of free trade have opened to our 
commerce with the States of Northern 
Europe :— 

Declared value of exported British 
cotton manufactured goods, in 1839, 
to— 
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Sweden, > y £75,929 . 
Norway, ° - 27,281 
Denmark, . ; 6,542 
Prussia, é ; 852!!! 
Belgium, 188,717 
France, . i 189,763 
—Porrter’s Parl. Tables, 1X. 123. 
Total British exports in 1839, to— 
Sweden, ‘ a £121,850 
Norway, . é - 81,584 
Denmark, ‘ - 143,732 
Prussia, . 5 - 206,866 
Belgium, ‘ P 881,831 
France, . 2,298,307 


—Ibid. IX. 122. 


Asa further illustration of the work- 
ing of thefree-trade system, we subjoin 
the following table, compiled with his 
usual accuracy by Mr Porter, the 
great free-trade apostle, showing the 
progress of British trade to different 
parts of the world during the thirty- 
three years prior to 1836. 


Analysis of the Export Trade of the United Kingdom in the years 1804, 1814, 
and 1835 respectively, showing the proportional amount of tonnage employed 
at each period in our commerce with the principal geographical divisions of 














the world. 
1802. 1814. 1835. 
Centesi- Centesi- Centesi- 
T otal mal Pro- Total mal Pro- Total mal Pro- 
Tonnage.| portion. Tonnage. | portion. | Tonnage. | portion. 
States of Europe,..... 1,034,517 63,28 | 1,126,152 | 65,06 | 1,615,563 | 48,59 
British dominions : 
in Europe, with- 60,275 3,69 84,755 4,90 165,233 4,97 
out Ireland,...... 
United States of ‘i pes ag r ; : 
America, .......+. 123,108 7 33 476 0,03 370,924 11,15 
Foreign Colonies in 
West Indies and 1,804 0,41 67,163 3,88 101,806 3,06 
America, ......+.- 
British Colonies in 
West Indies and 268,463 16,42 | 348,188 20,12 803,596 | 24,17 
America, ......... q 
BEBO, sisimenendinnsssces 44,070 2,70 15,945 0,92 48,586 1,46 
Cape and India,....... 59,546 3,64 41,993 2,43 | . 149,958 4,51 
New South Wales,.... A 561 0,03 35,919 1,08 
Greenland & South - $ 
Fisheries, nn} | 48081} 2,63] 45,575] 2,63] 33,636 | 1,01 
Totals, ...ccrccccsscccer. 1,634,804 | 100,00 | 1,730,808 | 100,00 | 3,325,211 | 100,00 





























It may truly be said that this table 
speaks volumes as to the real effects of 
the free-trade system, and the true 
policy of Great Britain in commercial 
matters ; for from it two things are 
apparent. In the first place, that 
since the free-trade system began, our 
exports with Continental Europe, with 
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the kingdoms of which that system 
was established, have advanced far 
slower than with our own colonies, 
with whom we have gone on accord- 
ing to the old system of exclusive 
national protection ; and, in the second 
place, the proportion which our trade 
with the free-trade states bears to that 
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enjoyed with our colonies, is continu- 
ally and rapidly on the decline ; for 
the trade with Europe during the 
period from 1814 to 1835 has increas- 
ed from 1,126,000 to 1,615,000, or 
from 11] to 16; with British colonies 
from 268,000 to 803,000, or from 
26 to 80. 

And, on the other hand, the centesi- 
mal proportion of our whole trade 
during the same free-trade epoch, 
has stood thus :— 


With Europe, free (rade principles de- 


clined from ° ° 65 to 48 
With British Colonies on 

protection principles, zn- 

creased from ; - 20 to 24 
With India on protection 

principles, increased from 3to 4 


Nothing more is requisite than to 
examine Mr Porter the statistician, to 
discover a decisive refutation of Mr 
Porter the free-trade theorician. 

Thus it is clearly demonstrated, that 
our trade with those countries where 
we have been dealing on free-trade 
principles, is a perfect trifle, with the 
exception of France, the increase of 
our trade to which has been fully ba- 
lanced by the corresponding falling off 
ofour exports to Portugal,hardly worth 
speaking of ; and that we have adopted 
a system which is swiftly and certainly 
undermining our naval power, in the 
vain attempt of overcoming their 
manufacturing jealousy so far as to 
induce them to go into our principles 
of free trade. And it is particularly 
well worthy of observation, that while 
Mr Huskisson, in February 1823, 
rested his abandonment of the naviga- 
tion laws upon the necessity of propi- 
tiating the Continental powers, and 
particularly Prussia, by throwing down 
the restraints of these laws, and thereby 
inducing them to admit, on favourable 
terms, our manufactures, and, above 
all, our cotton manufactures—the re- 
sult has been, after eighteen years’ 
experience, that while the Prussian 
shipping, conducted in carrying on 
the British trade, has increased from 
58,000 to 229,000, the British export 
of cotton goods to that country has 
only reached L.852! And we cor- 
dially recommend this fact to the con- 
sideration and the answer of the advo- 
cates of free trade in every part of the 
empire. 

The way in which this total failure 
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both of the reciprocity and free-trade 
systems has been )rought about, is 
perfectly apparent. The Baltic powers 
can build ships much cheaper than we 
can, for this plain reason, that the 
materials for ship-building are all to 
be found at their own doors. It is as 
impossible for us, therefore, to com- 
pete with them in ship-building, as it 
would be for them to compete with us 
in the manufacture of iron or cotton 
goods. We, however, under the free- 
trade delusion, agreed to admit their 
ships on the same terms on which they 
admitted ours; but we never thought 
of stipulating that they should admit 
our iron and cotton goods on the same 
terms on which we admitted theirs, 
The consequence has been, that their 
shipping has multiplied five-fold in 
their intercourse with us, while ours 
with them has declined in a similar 
proportion ; and that our exports of 
manufactured goods ‘to them have 
been reduced to a perfect trifle. And 
it is specially worthy of observation, 
that so far from the conceding system, 
on our part, leading to any limitation 
of their restrictions, it had the directly 
opposite effect ; for the first thing the 
Prussian Government did, after hav- 
ing got from us the great concession 
of the reciprocity system, was to esta- 
blish the Prusso-Germanic League, 
which arrayed six-and-twenty millions of 
Germans in commercial hostility to this 
country, and established ad valorem 
import duties on our manufactures, 
varying from forty to fifty per cent. 
They gladly took every thing they 
could get from us, but gave us nothing 
in return. Nor is there the slightest 
hope that they will ever give us any 
thing; for they have arrived at that 
stage of social progress when manu- 
factures naturally arise among a peo- 
ple, and when the national mind is 
strongly bent upon their protection 
and enéouragement as the most effec~ 
tual means of augmenting the national 
wealth. So true is it, that the reci- 
procity and free-trade systems were 
all on one. side only, and with such 
sagacity does the common sense of 
mankind, which fixed on that well- 
known saying, discover the true an- 
swer to the pernicious theories of 
peculative politicians, 

Another bubble which the Whigs 
threw up, and the expected brillianey 
of which has actually kept them afloat 
for two years, is that of Post-Orricg 
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Rerorm. No sooner were they over- 
thrown, and obliged to resign, two 
years ago, on the West Indian ques- 
tion, than, fearful of their tenure of 
office, under the auspices of the ladies 
of the bedchamber they launched 
forth a grand political bubble, to de- 
lude John Bull with visions of social 
amelioration, This bubble was the 
Penny Postage; and, fortunately for 
the cause of truth, its practical results, 
like those of all the other Whig-Radi- 
cal delusions, have now been clearly 
demonstrated by experience. 

We were told that the increase of 
letters and parcels which would pass 
through the Post-oflice, from the re- 


duction of the charges, would speedily 
compensate, and more than compen- 
sate, the effect of that reduction on the 
public revenues ; that renewed activity 
would be given to commercial trans- 
actions, and increased vigour to com- 
mercial speculation, from the extended 
facility of mutual communication; and 
that, while the people would be largely 
benefited, the national income would 
not be injured by the auspicious al- 
teration. It was carried against the 
solemn warnings of Sir R. Peel and 
the Conservative members of Parlia- 
ment; and what has been the result ? 
It thus appears from the official docu- 
ments laid before Parliament :— 


Post- Office Revenue in the year ending 10th October 1839. 


Last year, before the rate was changed, on 4th December, £1,533,000 
Do. in year ending 10th October 1840, under Penny 


Postage, . . : 


. ° ° ° 694,000 


Decrease, a . £839,000 


Quarter ended 10th October 1839, 
Do. Do. 1840, 


° ° ° ° £407,000 
2 . . . 123,000 


Decrease per quarter, ~ £284,000 


Which is at the rate of £1,136,000 a- 
“year; so that the revenue from the 
Post-office, instead of increasing, is 
diminishing quarterly since the first 
introduction of the penny system. 
This result is far from being surpris- 
ing, for the great reduction in the rate 
of postage at first, induced a deluge 
of letters from boarding-school girls, 
love-sick damsels, sentimental ladies- 
maids, and idle valets, who have gra- 
dually cooled in their epistolary ar- 
dour, as the cheap postage became 
familiar, the trouble of writing felt, 
and their stock of ideas ran out. 
The Liberals, in their prophecies 
that the number of letters passing 
through the Post-office would be in- 
creased six or seven-fold, totally 
overlooked one consideration, which 
is nevertheless a vital one in the 
question ; namely, that it is generally 
very little pleasure, but often a 
very great burden, to write a letter, 


and therefore, that the only corres- 
pondence upon which reliance can be 


- placed permanently to swell the post- 


office, is that arising from business - 
and real transactions. They told us, 
and told us truly, that the reduction 
in the duties on spirits had tripled the 
national consumption of the liquid 
hell-fire; and that the visiters to the 
Tower had quadrupled under the re- 
duced price of admission—forgetting 
that it is a very agreeable thing, 
which all the world can appreciate, to 
drink spirits or see the lions; but that 
it is a very different thing to write 
letters or keep up a continued corres- 
pondence; and the result has now 
completely demonstrated the entire 
fallacy of all these anticipations of a 
six or seven-fold increase of letters 
passing through the post-office in the 
whole empire, under the reduced sys- 
tem, for Porter’s tables show that they 
have stood thus :— 


“Weeks ending 24th November 1839, old rate, 1,585,973 
22d December 1839, 4d. rate, 2,008,687 
23d February 1840, 1d. rate, 3,199,637 


‘22d March 1840, 
26th April 1840, 
22d May 1840, 
21st June 1840, 
«Porter's Tables, IX. 381, 
NO. COCIX. VOL. L. 


do-, / 8,069,496 - 
do, « 2,954,866 
do., . 3,138,085 
do. . 3,221,206 


*B 
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So that; instéad of having intredsed 
the letters sixfold as was predicted, 
it Ha8 bily doubled thm; and that 
niittibér is not sensibly on the in- 


crease. 

Avid what was the time which Go- 
verniheiit selected for the abatidoii+ 
tiént of a branch of revenue yielding 
a imillidh atid a half yearly, paid ready 
money; edsily collected, which bur- 
denisd + one, aid none except a few 
great Whig-Radical merchants cori- 
plained of? Was it a time when tlie 
Exchequer was overflowing, when the 
sinking fund was paying off the pub- 
lic debt too Paptdly, and when the 
pacific aspect of our foreign relations 
rendered it safe to remit so large a 
portion of the sinews of national de- 
fence’? So far from it, they chose a 
time when the revenue, under the 
influehte of increased expenditure 
and declining income, was rapidly 
falling into a worse condition; when 
not a shilling had been applied for 
years to the reduction of the public 
debt ; when’ a yawning and hourly 
increasing deficit, for the first time in 
the memory of man, seriously menaced 
public credit,* and when we had just 
concluded a most costly insurrection 
in Canada; when we were menaced 
with wars which have actually broke 
out in Affghanistan, Syria, and China; 
and when we were on the very verge 
of hostilities of the most envenomed 
character with France and America! 
Is it surprising that the national re- 
venue should have declined, and the 
nation be reduced to the edge of 
bankruptcy, when Government, at 
the very time when their inconsiderate 
and reckless conduct had brought the 
empire into so perilous and gloomy a 
predicament, and when the aspect of 
the political horizon, on their own 
showing, and of their own making, 
was so threatening, that it had become 
the first duty of the executive to pro- 
vide, in the creation of a large surplus 
revenue, for the perils and contin- 
gencies which were so evidently ap- 
proaching, should have made the gra- 
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tiiitows and tiicalled-for sacfificé; to 
bolster up their precatious condition, 
of a tertain feveniie oppressing- tio 
one va twelve hundred thotsand a 
ear! 
Thus all the great principles for 
Which the Whigs had contended, and 
all the important domestic measures, 
have turried out, and been proved by 
experience, to be niere delusions, bub- 
bles thrown up by a sinking faction, 
deceiving or deceived, in order to gain 
a fleeting popularity, or avert an im: 
pending disaster to their party inter- 
ests, without the slightest regard to 
the durable welfare or ultimate exist- 
ence even of the empire. Catholic 
emancipation, and Romish ascendency 
in Ireland, have led only to increased 
violence, doubled crime, and augment. 
ed insecurity of life and property in 
the Emerald Isle ; the Reform Bill to 
greater discontent among the people 
with the legislature, and the creation 
of a host of sullen Chartists and frantic 
Socialists among the working classes ; 
the Reciprocity System, without gain- 
ing for us one single advantage of any 
sort, has halved our tonnage with the 
northern maritime powers, and quad- 
rupled theirs with us; the free trade 
system has been followed by nothing 
but a decline in our commerce with 
the states in Europe with whom it was 
established, and an increased jealousy 
on their part of our manufactures ; 
the penny postage has, in the midst of 
an unexampled embarrassment of ex- 
ternal relations and imminent danger 
of war in every quarter of the globe, 
deprived us of eleven hundred thou- 
sand a-year of well-paid, certain re- 
venue, without benefiting the nation 
in any sensible degree. But such 
wretched devices, like an unsound 
paper currency, are strength in the 
outset, but weaknessinthe end. From 
the woeful deficiency of exchequer, 
which arose necessarily from these 
monstrous innovations, has arisen the 
necessity for some desperate measures 
to retrace it, and hence the famous 
Wuic-Rapicat BupGet, which has 





* In 1838 the deficiency was 
— 1839. 3 


In the present year the supposed deficiency will be... 


Making altogether 


— Parl. Papers, May 18, 1841. 


£1,428,000. 
430,000 
1,457,000 
1,851,000 
2,400,000 


7,566,000 
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produced such a storm throughout the 
empire as has thrown the Ministry 
into repeated minorities, and brought 
about the present dissolution. 

The argument used in support of 
this budget is this— The revenue exhi- 
bits a deficiency of £2,500,000 a-year, 
and the deficit for the last five years 
has exceeded £7,000,000. Itis highly 
inexpedient to allow such a state of 
things to go on; and therefore it is 
necessary to impose some fresh bur- 
dens to meet it. By the proposed 
change on the import duties, we shall 
gain the requisite sums, not only with 
no addition, but a positive diminution, 
of the burdens now borne by the 
ple of this country ; for they will get 
wood, sugar, and corn, cheaper than 
they now do, and therefore it is pro- 
posed to lower the duty on foreign 
slave-grown sugar from 68s. to 36s. 
a hundredweight ; on foreign timber 
from 10s, to 5s., and raise the duty 
on colonial from 10s. to 20s.; and to 
substitute for the present sliding rate 
of duties, a fixed duty of 8s. a quarter 
on wheat, 4s, 6d. on barley, and 
3s. 6d. on oats. 

The first thing which must strike 
every impartial observer on this pros 
ject is, that it is emiuently charac- 
terized by one quality—that it pro- 
poses to burden heavily, perhaps ruin, 
certain portions of the ewpire, and 
that for the avowed purpose of raising 
a revenue from these alone, which 
ought, in fairness, to be borne alike 
by all classes of the community. 
That it will deeply injure, probably 
altogether destroy, the West India 
planters, is self-evident; for if they 
can with difficulty carry on the culti- 
vation of their estates’ with the duty 
on foreign slave-prowh sugar at 63s., 
how are they to get on when it is re- 
duced to 363? That it willdeeply in- 
jure, and probably cause to sever from 
us, our noble North American 
colonies, is equally evident; for the 
French portion of this people are al- 
ready sufficiently shaken in their alle 
giance to the crown of Great Britain, 
as the two recent revolts demonstrate ; 
and this unexpeeted blow would be 
the drop which would make the cup 
overflow. That it would amount :to 
the practical ruin of the agricultu- 
rists and farmers of the whole British 
Isles, is apparent; for we all know 
with what difficulty they paid their 
rents, and how excessive was the em- 
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barrassment which they experienced 
in the years 1833, 4, and 5, when 
the prices of wheat varied from 
55s. to 40s. a-quarter; and, if so, 
how are they to withstand the influx, 
at all times, of grain at these trifling 
duties, from countries where wheat 
can be raised in perfection at 20s. as 
quarter, and laid down in any harbour 
in the British isles for 10s. more, or, 
in all, 30s? It is plain, therefore, that 
the project of Ministers deliberately 
contemplates the ruin of the West 
India interest, the severing of our 
connexion with Canada, and the ruin 
of half the agriculture of the British 
islands. - And for what object are 
these vast interests to be sacrificed ? 
Simply to avoid laying avy tax on 
the urban inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland ; and rather to procure 
for them a benefit, by lowering the price 
of the bread, sugar, and wood, which 
they consume. And this is the pro- 
ject which they tell us is eminently 
calculated to benefit the people. Ifso, 
it is to benefit them as the Romans’ 
benefited the citizens of Rome, by 
taking off all taxes on them, and laying 
them entirely on the subject provinces, 
after Macedonia had been conquered 
by the arms of Flamininus; or as the. 
Athenians curried favour with the 
mob of Pireus, when they decreed a 
total abolition of imposts of all sorts 
ou the people of the dominant.eapital 
of Attica, and Jaid the whole burdens 
of the state on the inhabitants of the 
subject cities and islands; a step 
which, on the first reverse, produced. 
the dissolution of the Athenian .em- 
pire. The object of this monstrous 
and partial policy, so characteristic 
of democratic rule in all ages, is very: 
apparent : it is to.relieve the dominant 
multitude in possession of power ,at: 
home, at the expense of the servient 
people subjected to power abroad: 
and we shall cease to wonder at the 
partial nature of the burdens the 
Whigs prepose to lay on, when .we: 
recollect that, to gratify a selfish eu- 
pidity in the urban masses at home, 
they propose to ruin the West India 
colonists, who are not.represented in 
the legislature ; the Canadian ,pro- 
vinces, who are also unrepresented ; 
and the British agriculture, which, - 
thongh represented, is for the most 
part in the Conservative ranks. 

But when the Whig- Radicals assert 
their project of ruining one large 
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portion of the community, in order to 
avoid laying any tax, however small, 
on another, are they quite sure that 
the glittering boon held out to the fa- 
voured class will really be experienced 
by them; and that, contrary to all that 
has hitherto been experienced in so- 
ciety, one section of the community is 
to receive additional vigour and anima- 
tion from the ruins of those with which 
it is surrounded, and on which it is 
dependant ? Is this the equity of de- 
mocratic rule? Is this the effect of the 
far-famed Reform Bill, that it is to 
array trade against trade, interest 
against interest, class against class, 
in the same community, andhat the 
represented and influential portion of 
the empire is to seek and find its pecu- 
liar and exclusive advantage in the to- 
tal ruin of its unrepresented brethren? 
If this be the result of the great heal- 
ing measure, certainly Astrea in 
leaving the earth has not left her last 
footsteps in our islands. 

But can any thing be more certain 
than that this effect will not take place, 
that the promised boon to the ten- 
pounders is as fallacious as it is unjust, 
and that here, as elsewhere, it will be 
found that honesty is the best policy, 
and that the gains of iniquity are as 
short-lived and illusory as they are 
detestable? How do the manufacturers 
make their money? It is not by living 
on their produce, or storing it up in 
warehouses without any exchange—it 
is by selling it to others, and realizing 
from them the profits of their own pe- 
culiar branches of industry. Now, let 
us examine the amount of the market 
for our manufactures which Govern- 
ment propose ¢o destroy by the change 
of the import duties, to see what hazard 
we incur, and what advantages we are 
to gain by a measure so obviously and 
avowedly fraught with injustice to a 
large body of the community. From 
Mr Porter’s Parliamentary Tables for 
1839, it appears that the exports in 
that year to the colonies which it is 
now proposed to destroy, stood as fol- 
lows :— 

British Northern Ame- 

rican Colonies, . £3,047,671 
West Indies, . « 8,986,598 


£7,034,269 
being nearly a seventh of the whole 
exports of Great Britain, the declared 
value of which, for the year 1839, was 
£53,233,000, and of these exports the 


amount in cotton goods was as fol- 
lows :— 
Declared value of cotton 
goods to British North 





American colonies, £763,217 
British West Indies, 1,351,983 
2,115,200 


being somewhat more than a twelfth 
of the total export of cotton goods, 
the declared value of all which in 
1839 was £24,550,000. It certainly 
appears rather an Irish mode of en- 
couraging our export trade, to destroy 
colonies taking off above seven mil. 
lions’ worth of our manufactures, and 
above two millions’ worth of our cot- 
ton goods. And whatis the compen- 
sation which Government propose for 
this monstrous sacrifice of our colo- 
nies, that is, those of our own flesh 
and blood, and fellow-citizens? Why, 
it is that we will extend our trade 


with Cuba and other foreign West. 


Indies, the Brazils, and the great tim- 
ber countries of Norway and Sweden. 
Now, without stopping to advert to 
the consideration that these are fo- 
reign countries, whose wealth is alien 
to us, and may, at any moment, go to 
imecrease the sinews of our enemies, 
let us examine what are our present 
exports to these countries, in order to 
form some estimate of the value of the 
commerce upon which the increase is 
promised, as compared with the 
value of the loss which is threatened. 
Now, Mr Porter’s tables show that 
these exports stand as follows :— 


Brazil, " £2,650,713 
Cuba and foreign West 
Indies, . ° - 891,826 


Norway, P * - $1,584 
Sweden, ° ° - 121,850 


£3,745,973 


so that our exports to the countries 
which they propose to favour and in- 
crease, by the destruction of our co- 
lonies in the West Indies and in Car 
nada, is little more than one-half of 
that which we at present enjoy with 
our own colonies who take these ar- 
ticles, and which we propose to ruin 
by the elevation of their foreign 
rivals. 

But then, it is said by Ministers, 
these tables show only the present 
trade to these countries, and a very 
great increase may be confidently an- 
ticipated, if they obtain the prodigious 
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impulse arising from the ‘favourable 
opening of the British market. There 
can be no doubt that a great impulse 
would be given to the cultivators of 
these foreign countries by the ruin of 
their rivals in our own dominions. 
But that the increase would not be 
nearly so great as it would be if the 
existing encouragement were conti- 
nued to our own colonies, and that a 
far greater degree of vigour, and the 
stamina of a far greater greatness, are 
to be found in the British colonial than 






ae 
in the colonial states of any other peo- 
eae is decisively proved by the fol- 
owing returns, taken from the free 
trade supporter, Mr Porter, showing 
the progressive growth of the declared 
value of British produce and manu- 
factures at three periods, in 1827, 
1834, and 1839, as compared with 
our exports in the same years to the 
9 foreign countries whom the 

hig-Radicals propose to substitute 
in their room, 
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1827, * 1834, 1839, 

i eet ss 
Cape of Good Hope,... oy £216,558 £304,382 £464,130 
iEast India Company’s s Terri- : 

tories, and Ceylon,......+ eeeees ee 8,662,012 2,578,569 4,748,607 
New South Wales, Van Diemen’s 
Taek ead Week Mirer, «. at 339,958 716,014 | 1,679,390 
New Zealand cman South = 172 2,687 23,459 
British North ‘American ‘Colonies. abi 1,397,350 1,671,069 3,047,671 
British West Indies,... + eeeveees 8,583,222 2,680,024 3,986,598 
£9,199,272 | £7,952,745 | £13,949,855 
1827. 1834. 1839, 
OI ame £63,094 | £121,850 
ee ore sien soeree 39,129 61,988 81,584 
DPOWBARLK, 60.5605 v06 sccveseveseeens aseds ods 104,916 94,595 143,732 
Prussia, ... suedesceesd 174,338 136,423 206,866 
Cube, and rae ates 649,378 913,005 891,826 
_ ER TO 692,800 459,610 660,170 
MITARIN, setiesicaerin nace sepeesess eoegeeiees 2,312,109 2,460,679 2,650,713 
£4,017,401 | £4,189,394 | £4,756,741 

















Thus, while the trade in the British 
colonies has increased from nine mil- 
lions to fourteen millions in the last 
twelve years, the trade to the foreign 
countries which itis proposed to substi- 
tute in their room, has only augment- 
ed from £4,000,000 to £4,750,000 ; 
that is to say, while the British colo- 
nial trade has increased a-half, the 
foreign trade of the same articles 
has only augmented an eighth in the 
same period. So prodigious is the 
difference of the vigour and activity 
of the Anglo-Saxon race in its colo- 


nies throughout the globe, and that of. 


any other people, and so enormous 
the folly of destroying our own ra- 
pidly increasing colonies, our exports 





to which are doubling every twenty 
years, for that of foreign countries, the 
exports to which at the present rate 
will not double in two hundred. 

But then it may perhaps be said by 
the Whig- Radical partizans, that our 
shipping interest and our carrying 
trade with these foreign states ‘will be 
greatly augmented by the proposed - 
change, and that that will compensate 
the diminution in our commercial navy, 
which at present maintains the inter- 
course with our own colonies, Let us 
examine how far experience, the great 
test of truth, justifies such anticipations, 
and warrants the belief that the ele- 
ments of as rapid and beneficial future 
progress are to be found under a fa- 
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voured commercial intercourse with 
them as withour own colonies. Here, 


too, Mr Porter’s parliamentary tables - 


come in with decisive effect, and de- 
monstrate that itis in our naval inter- 
course with our own colonies that the 
true sinews of British naval strength 
dre to be found, and that our com- 
mercial intercourse with other states 
we propose to favour by the change 
on the import duties, is in eomparison 
little more than dust in the balance. 





The following table exhibits the 
progressive increase of our shipping 
with our own colonies in 1820, 1830, 
and 1839, as compared with the paral- 
lel increase of our shipping with the 
foreign or timber countries at the 
same periods ; and the true force of 
the comparison will not be felt unless 
it is recollected that the reciprocity 
system, that is, free trade with ships, 
was not established with these coun- 
tries till the year 1823. 
























































1820. . 1830, 1839. 
British Tonnage.|British Tonnage |British Tonnage. 
Fast Indies and Ceylon, 78,348 65,498 138,486 
New South Wales, 1,291 8,868 90,127 
Wew Zealand, ....e.. 431 3,818 
British North American Colonies, 343,377 452,397. 709,840 
British West Indies, 240,510 253,872 196,719 
663,526 780,056 1,138,990 
1820. 1830. 1839. 
ee re Tonnage. Tonnage. 
British Foreign. British. Foreign. British. Foreign. 
Sweden,..,....... 17,264 13,483 12,166 23,158 8,359 49,270 
Norway,......... 13,901 57,118 6,459 84,584 2,582 109,228 
Denmark,........ 13,068 12,879 12,210 51,420 5,536 106,960 
TEOMA, .....000. 87,451 60,450 102,758 139,646 111,470 229,208 
Cuba and fo- 
reign West 15,561 237 4,637 3,111 17,754 8,680 
Indies,...... 
denn caseses 38,322 270 32,373 573 
Rio de la Plata, 9,784 320 15,287 668 
147,245 144,167 186,336 302,509 193,361 504,587 * 




















_ Now, we doubt if ever there were 
tables submitted to the British public 
tore worthy of consideration than 
those we have laid beforethem. From 
them, it appears that the British ten- 
nage to our colonies, which is entirely 
our own, and with which no stranger 
intermeddles, has increased from 
660,000 in 1820, to 1,180,000, in 1839; 
that is, it has nearly doubled in nine- 
teen years. On the other hand, the 
British tonnage during the same pe- 
riod with the sugar and timber grow- 
ing states, has advanced only from 
147,000 to 193,000 tons, that is, by 


about a third, while the foreign ton- 
nage with us during the same period, 
under the free trade reciprocity sys- 
tem, has advanced from 144,000 to 
504,000 tons; that is, it has nearly 
quadrupled. And yet our Govern- 
ment seriously proposes, as a measure 
beneficial to the empire, to sacrifice 
the British colonies, with whom our 
tonnage is doubling in twenty years, 
in order to encourage the foreign ship- 
ping of the countries dealing in tim- 
ber and sugar, with whom our ton- 
nage is only advancing a third in the 
same period, ‘while theirs with us is 





* Porter, I. 63, 54, and IX. 44. 
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quadrupling. And we earnestly re- 
commend these facts to the considera- 
tion of every thoughtful mind through- 
out the empire, and to the special no- 
tice and answer of every Whig -Radi- 
cal journal that fawns upon Ministers; 
and every Whig-Radical candidate 
who takes the change of the import 
duties as the text of his discourse on 
the hustings, 

Powerful as these considerations 
are, drawn from statistical details and 
considerations of national wealth, we 
are aware that there are yet greater 
things than these, and that the nation 
which, in the search of national wealth, 
shall desert the great principles of 
justice and freedom, to which its 
greatness has hitherto been owing, 
has left the only path which ever led 
to durable prosperity, and may al- 
ready discern the handwriting on 
the wall which foredooms its fall. 

Hitherto it has been the boast, and 
the deserved boast of the British pa- 
triot, that slavery was unknown in the 
British dominions; that a foreign 
slave, of whatever country, gained his 
freedom the moment he touched the 
British soil; and that by a great and 
magnanimous effort, recently made, 
the fetters of slavery were abolished in 
every part of the empire, and the glo- 
rious spectacle exhibited, of a state 
numbering a hundred and twenty 
millions of people among its inhabi- 
tants, and yet not having one slave 
within its bounds. We have already 
amply demonstrated the ruinous effect 
which this great sacrifice had upon 
the interests of our West India is- 
lands; that it has diminished their 
agricultural produce by fully a third, 





and rendered it more than doubtful . 


whether the seeds of ultimate ruin 
have not been implanted in their bo- 
som. But whatever opinion may be 
entertained on this point, as to which 
the experience of future ages must 
determine, the change has been made, 
and cannot be retracted. The mighty 
step from slavery to freedom has been 
taken, and compulsory labour can 
never again, under British rule, be re- 
sorted to in the West India colonies. 
Whether it succeeds or fails, it was 
at least a noble effort, and the very 
errors which it is to be feared it inyol- 
ved, and for which the nation has al- 
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ready both colleetively and individu- 
ally paid so dear, were errors spring- 
ing from undue zeal and haste in a 
generous cause. 

But what is it that Government 
now proposes to do? Why, after hay- 
ing brought the West India planters 
to the verge of ruin, and having re- 
duced the produce of these islands 


_ More than a third, by this prodigious 


change, they propose to del@ge them 
with an inundation of foreign sugar, 
raised entirely by the hands of slaves, 
and wrung from the tears of a snffer- 
ing and perishing population. Was 
there ever any thing in legislation 
brought forward like this; any thing 
stamped with such utter selfishness of 
principle; or so clearly demonstrat~ 
ing what, from first to last, has been 
the basis of the motives by which the 
Whig party have been actuated? No 
sooner does negro emancipation cease 
to be the cheval de bataille for popular 
delusion and their own political ele- 
vation ; no sooner has Mr Brougham 
ceased to announce that he has can- 
vassed Yorkshire, and by speaking 
of Wilberforce, was sure of his re- 
turn; than their whole pretended 
zeal and humanity for the negroes is at 
once thrown to the winds, and they 
not only expose the colonies, upon 
whom the perilous experiment has 
been made, to certain ruin, but give 
the most fatal and detestable impulse 
to the foreign slave-trade in its worst 
and most aggravating form. Mr 
Buxton has told us, in his late able 
pamphlet on the slave-trade, that **the 
number of slaves conveyed across the 
Atlantic is now twice as great as it was 
when Wilberforce and Clarkson first 
began their philanthropic undertaking, 
and that not less than 200,000 human 
beings are now in this manner torn 
from their families, and conveyed 
chained across the Atlantic, to perish 
by a slow and lingering death, under 
the stripes of cruel taskmasters, in 
Cuba and Brazil.”* Not content with 
this appalling addition to human suf-. 
fering, the immediate, necessary, and 
often- predicted result of the immediate 
emancipation of the negroes in the 
West Indies, they now propose to 
double it.by destroying the whole pro- 
ductions of sugar in our own islands 
and the East Indies; and consequently 





* Buxton on the Slave-Trade, p. 173, 
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throw not only ourselves, but the whole 
world, upon the labour of foreign 
slaves for the supplies of this neces- 
sary article. We doubtif the history 
of the whole world exhibits a more 
flagrant example of heartless and sel- 
fish legislation than this Whig- Radical 
Budget has brought to light. . 

And, as if nothing should be want- 
ing to show that the measure was as 
uncalled-for as it is cruel and perni- 
cious, it is proved by the parliamen- 
tary returns, both that the rapidly in- 
creasing supply of sugar in the East 
Indies has nearly supplied the great 
gap occasioned by the emancipation 
of the neg +s in the West, and that 
the British empire is able to produce 
a more than adequate supply of sugar 
within its own bounds, without having 
recourse at all to the foreign slave- 
grown article. Mr Porter’s tables 
prove that the importation of sugar 
from the West Indian colonies alone, 
into the United Kingdom during the 
last twenty-one years, has averaged 
181,568 tons annually. Until the two 
last years the importation has been 
pretty regular; but in the state of 
transition from slave to free labour, in 
which the colonies have been placed, 
the quantities imported have dimin- 
ished, in 1839, to 141,143 tons, and in 
1840, to 109,937 tons. But the stock 
of sugars remaining from former years, 
and the introduction of sugars from 
the British possessions in India and 
the Mauritius, supplied the demand 
and consumption of both years. 

In 1820, the quantity of sugar re- 
tained for home consumption was 
145,593 tons; the average from 1820 
to 1840 inclusive, has been 176,737 
tons; and during the last eleven years, 
from 1830 to 1840, both inclusive, 
187,417 tons; the consumption in- 
creasing progressively with the popu- 
lation. The supply for this consump- 
tion in 1841, is amply provided for. 


Tons. 


1. By the stock of sugar on 
hand at January 1, under 
bond, being, R > 

2. By the estimated import 
from the West Indies, 
Mauritius, . 
Bengal, . ° ° 


35,000 


115,000 
: 30,000 
50,000 


. 230,000 
There is therefore no reason to ap- 
prehend any deficiency of supply. 
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The increase in the production of free- 
grown sugar in the East Indies has 
been very great of late years, in con- 
sequence of the vast diminution of 
West Indian produce, caused by 
negro emancipation. In 1840, the 
quantity shipped from Calcutta alone 
was 53,000 tons, all raised by the 
hands of freemen, having been in- 
creased to that amount from 6000 
tons, which ft was in 1834. Thus, in 
every point of view, the proposed in- 
troduction of foreign slave-grown 
sugar is equally uncalled-for, cruel, 
and inexpedient—unnecessary, as the 
present supply from our own colonies, 
and the great additional supply from 
the East Indies, is amply sufficient for 
the consumption of these islands; 
cruel, as it tends to make a frightful 
addition to the slave-trade, and render 
abortive all that has already been 
done at so much hazard and expense 
for the amelioration of the negro race ; 
and inexpedient, as it tends to ruin the 
industry of our own colonies, both in 
the East and in the West Indies, in 
order to encourage foreign and rival 
states, who do not consume half as 
much as they do of the staple manu- 
factures of these islands. 

But the grand stalking-horse of the 
Whig-Radicals at the approaching 
election, is the fixed duty on corn, and 
it is on this that the Government 
mainly rely in their appeal to the 
people. 

Wehavelong foreseen this: we have 
always been looking for the time when 
the Whig-Radical faction, driven to 
their last shifts, would raise the ery 
of cheap bread, and parade the streets 
with a huge loaf, styled the anti-corn- 
law loaf, alongside of a little one, 
which they are pleased to style the 
corn-law monopoly loaf. It is quite 
worthy of the faction to have recourse 
to such arts, and raise such a cry in 
support of it. They form the fit ap- 
pendage of their abandonment of the 
cause of negro emancipation, when it 
has won for them the Reform Bill, 
and their detestable efforts to double. 
the foreign slave-trade in its most 
cruel and aggravated form, in the hope 
that it may win for them a few years’ 
more possession of place and pay, at 
the apron-strings of the ladies of the 
bedchamber. 

Upon this vital point there are three 
matters deserving the especial atten- 
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tion of every candid mind, which lie 
at the foundation of the whole ques- 
tion. 

1. In the first place, nothing is 
more certain than that, whatever may 
be thought of the present perfect state 
of British agriculture, it is as yet, com- 
paratively speaking, almost in its in- 
fancy ; and that a prodigious addition 


Wheat. 
Qrs. B. 
2 5 


Barley. 
Qrs. B. 
4 0} 


Oats. 
Qrs. B. 
433 2 


It is plain, therefore, that the exist- 
ing average of all grain crops in Eng- 
land is above three quarters an acre, 
and that of potatoes 280 bushels, 
which corresponds in solid nourish- 
ment, according to Arthur Young, to 
one-third of the same weight in wheat, 
or about eleven quarters of solid nou- 
rishment in that most productive root. 
But let it be supposed, inorder. to avoid 
the possibility of exaggeration—for 
such is the magnitude of truth that it 
frequently dazzles by the excess of its 
own light—let the average quantity 
of solid nourishment which each arable 
acre is capable of producing, be taken 
only at two quarters ; now, applying 
this most moderate average to the as- 
certained area of the different districts 
’ of Great Britain and Ireland, as given 

by Mr Porter, the following results 
are arrived at, as they are given by 
Mr Alison in his late work on popu- 
lation. 

‘‘ There is not,” says Mr Alison, 

“‘ the slightest foundation for the opin- 
ion which is sometimes entertained, 
_even by well-informed persons, that 
such is the magnitude of our manufac- 
turing population, that the supply of 
the country with foreign grain has 
been, or soon will become, a matter of 
necessity ; and that the evils which 
have been described, however great, 
are unavoidable. It appears from the 
table quoted below,* that there were in 
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might be made to the agricultural pro- 
duce of the empire, without any dimi- 
nution, but, on the egal A % greatly 
increasing the comforts of all its inha- 
bitants. _ It appears from a very va- 
luable table, quoted in Macculloch’s 
Statistical Account of the British Em- 
pire, that the average produce of all 
the counties of England stands thus: — 


Potatoes. 
Bushel. 
280. 


Beans. 
B. Qrs. B. Qrs. B. 
7] (O09 te 


1827, 46,500,000 arable acres culti- 
vated in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
15,000,000 uncultivated, but capable 
of improvement, being, as nearly as 
possible, two acres to each inhabitant. 
The average produce of each culti- 
vated acre may be taken in grain, or 
other subsistence equally or more nu- 
tritious than grain, at two quarters. 
The total amount of the subsistence 
that might be raised in the forty-six 
tuillions of acres would be ninety-two 
millions of quarters. A considerable 
proportion of the produce is doubt. 
less consumed by the horses, which, 
by the latest return, amount to nearly 
1,343,000, and has probably now reach- 
ed 2,000,000 in the United Empire ; 
and Arthur Young calculates that each 
horse consumes as much food as eight 
men, or about eight quarters—a quar- 
ter to each human being forming the © 
average consumption for the whole 
year. At this rate the horses would 
consume subsistence to about the 
amount of sixteen millions of quarters 
a-year; and supposing that a half 
more, or twenty-four millions of quar- 
ters, is required for the cows, butcher 
meat, &c., there would still remain 
land capable of producing fifty-two 
tuillions of quarters a-year, at the very 
moderate rate of two quarters, or six- 
teen bushels an acre. Now the average 
consumption of each human being is 
one quarter. This would maintain 





England, 
Wales, 
Scotland, 
Ireland, 





British Islands, 


Acres 
Cultivated. 


Acres 
Uncultivated. 


Acres 


Unprofitable. 


Summary. | 





25,632,000 
3,117,000 
5,265,000 

12,125,280 

383,690 


3,454 000 
530,000 
5,950,000 
4,900,000 
166,000 


3,256,400 
1,105,000 
8,523,930 
2,416,664 

569,469 


32,342,400 
4,752,000 
19,738,930 
19,441,944 
1,119,159 








46,522,970 





15,000,000 





15,871,463 





77,394,433 
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nearly double the present population 
of twenty-eight millions in the United 
Empire, without taking into view the 
probable cultivation of the fifteen mil- 
lions of acres of waste lands not yet 
reclaimed, or the probable improve- 
ments in agriculture, which, especially 
by the introduction of draining, may be 
reasonably expected to add at least a 
half to the assumed estimate of two 
quarters, or-four bolisto an acre. No- 
thing, therefore, seems more reason- 
able than to hold, that the British 
Islands contain within themselves the 
means of maintaining, in comfort, at 
least triple their present population ; 
and, consequently, all arguments 
drawn from the supposed impossibility 
of adequately maintaining our popu- 
lation from our own agricultural pro- 
duce, or of the inhabitants soon ap- 





Years. Quarters. 
1801 ; . “ 1,396,359 
1802 » ° 7 498,359 
1803 . < ‘ 297,145 
1804 : . ; 398,067 
1805 ‘ 2 ° 842,879 
1806 : ° e 280,776 
1807 : : ee 379,833 
+1808 ; . - 

1809 ; . = 424,709 
1810 : : 1,491,341 
6,009,468 

Annual average, . 600468 

1811 . : F 238,360 
18i2 Ps r . 244 385 
1813 ; ° . 425,559 
1814 . i - _ 681,333 

1815 

1816 ‘ : ‘ 225,263 
1817 . » : 1,020,949 
"1818 i. «. ae 
1819 ° ‘ " 122,133 
1820 ° ‘ , 34,274 
4,585,780 

Annual average, . 458,578 





proaching the limits assigned to the 
increasing subsistence, are perfectly 
chimerical and absurd.”’* 

The experience of the present cen- 

tury, accordingly, clearly demonstrates 
that, on a fair average of years, the 
quantity of fureign grain imported into 
Great Britain is a perfect trifle, and 
notunfrequently disappears altogether. 
To establish this, we shall again make 
reference to the great advocate for 
free trade, Mr Porter. ‘ The fol- 
lowing short statement,” says this 
learned author, “ of the quantity of 
wheat that bas been imported in each 
year of the present century, will suf- 
Jice to show how insignificant, when com- 
pared with the wants of the community, 
have been the supplies which we have 
drawn from foreign countries.” 


Years. Quarters. 
1821 . ‘ . 2 
1822 
1823 ger ere 12,137 
1824 ° a ° 15,777 
1825 ° " > 525,231 
1826 ° ’ ‘ 315 892 
1827 "a “ s 572,733 
1828 ‘ ° ; 842,050 
1829 4 ‘ A 1,364,220 
1830 ° = ‘ 1,701,885 
5,349,927 


Annual average, . 534,992 


1831 . . - 1,491,631 
1832 : . . 325,435 
1833 F ; 82,346 
1834 , : . 64,653 
1835 ‘ 4 m 28,483 

1,992,548 


Annual average, . 398,509 


1836 ‘ : ; 30,096 
1837 ° ° ° 244,086 
1838 ‘ : ; 1,834,453 
1839 . . «2,681,290 
1840 P e 2,020,144 
6,810,069 

Annual average, 1,362,014 ¢ 





* Alison’s Principles of Population, Il. 435, 436, 437. 
+ The exports of wheat in this year exceeded the quantity imported. 


} Porter, II. 145, and Porter's Parl. Tables, 1X. 164. 


[Jaly, " 
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Thus, it distinctly appears erg = 
an average of the last forty years, th 
importation of wheat has been ned 
500,000 quarters annually, and has 
been steadily decreasing till within the 
last five years, when a great rise has 
taken place in consequence of the ex- 
traordinarily bad seasons of 1837, 38, 
and 39. But even the average impor- 
tation has been only about 1,300,000 
quarters a-year, not a twentieth part 
of the annual consumption, which is 
at an average about one quarter to 
every individual, or at present 
28,000,000. The small quantity of 
subsistence imported i is the more re- 
markable,when it is recollected that not 
only the population of the empire, in 
the last forty years, has nearlydoubled, 
being a rate of increase probably un- 
paralleled in any old state ; but that, 
so extraordinary have been the growth 
of manufactures, and the profits of 
commerce during that period, that our 
British and Irish exports have guad- 
rupled ; so that there never was, pro- 
bably,'since the beginning of the world, 
a state in which the agriculture was 
put to so severe a strain, both from the 
magnitude of the demand upon it, and 
the vast profits of other occupations 
which withdrew capital from it. The 
close approximation which, under such 
circumstances, agriculture has made to 
keep pace with the national wants, 
affords complete demonstration that 
we contain resources within ourselves, 
if only worked out, capable not only of 
maintaining triple our present popu- 
lation, but of keeping pace with any 
possible rapidity of increase with which 
it may advance. 
2. This being established, the next 
point of enquiry is, what is the propor- 
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tion which the home manufactures bear 
to the foreign manufactures, and which 
is most profitable for the British manu- 
facturers to encourage —the home 
market or the foreign market ? Now, 
on this subject the estimate of statisti- 
cal writers, coupled with the Parlia- 
mentary Returns, afford us the means 
of decisive information. The total 
product of manufactures is about a 
hundred and fifty millions a-year, of 
which only fifty millions are foreign, 
the remainder being consumed in the 
home market. The following is the 
estimate of the total amount of our 
manufactures, and the proportion of 
them which go to the foreign mar- 
ket.* 

And the exports of the last seven 
years stand as follows :— 


1834, £41,646,191 
1835, 47,372,270 
1836, 53,368,572 
1837, 42,070,744 
1838, 50,060,970 
1839, 53,233,580 
1840, 51,000,000 


The average of these years is about 
£47,000,000, which may be taken as 
a fair average of the annual export 
amount of our British and Irish ma- 
nufactures. The total amount of 
these manufactures exported, there- 
fore, is somewhat less than one-third 
of the total produced. 

Now, who consume the manufac- 
tures for the home market? Unques- 
tionably the great bulk of them are 
consumed by the persons directly or 
indirectly connected with agriculture. 
This is proved, in the most decisive 
manner, by the Parliamentary returns 
for the year 1831, given in the note 
below,{ which proves that the total 








* Cotton, ° "i ° > . ° L.3 1,000,000 
Silk, ° . - > ° ° 8,000,000 
Woollen, . ‘ wa n ° * 16,250,000 
Linen, ° 7 * 11,000,000 
Leather, ° ° 2 " 15,000,000 
Hardware, . f ; . 17,300,000 
China, Glass, Pottery, &e., . * ° < 5,900,000 
Jewellery, Plate, &c., ° . 3,400,000 
Paper, Furniture, Books, Colours, Printing, &e. ty ; 9,000,000 
Miscellaneous, ; ‘ m ° : é 31,200,000 

L.148,050,000 


—Pebrer’s Stat. Tables, 356. 


+ In 1831, the Males ‘in Great Britain, exclusive of Ireland, 


20 years of age and upwards, were. 
1. Agricultural Occupiers and Labourers, . 


-  « 3,044,511 
1,243,057 
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number of families employed in agri- 
culture, in Great Britain alone, were 
1,243,000, being considerably more 
than a third of the whole families. 
The total value of agricultural pro- 
duce, raised by their hands, emounts 
to the enormous sum of £248,000,000 
a-year. It is this immense fund, 
nearly double the amount of the whole 
produce of our manufactures, and 
fully jive times the amount of our ma- 
nufactures for the foreign market, 
which forms the great staple of the 
wealth of Great Britain; and the 
question the manufacturers have to 
consider is, whether their interests 
are likely to be promoted by any mea- 
sure which threatens to shake this 
great pillar of national wealth and 
prosperity, and to deprive them of by 
far the largest and most iucrative 
market for their produce? 

The grand error into which the 
anti-corn-law party always fall on 
this subject is, that in contending that 
a diminished price in the value of 
grain in Great Britain, by lowering 
the wages of manufacturing labour, 
would have the effect of extending 
the foreign market, they overlook or 
conceal the simultaneous effect of such 
a change in contracting or destroying 
the home market. In truth, how- 
ever, this effect would necessarily 
and immediately ensue; and what 
they would loose at the one end, would 
much more than counterbalance what 
they would gain at the other; for is 
it not as. clear as any proposition in 
arithmetic, that the quantity required 
for the wants of our people remaining 
the same, no advantage could possibly 
accrue to our manufacturers by trans- 
Jerring their encouragemenl to agriculture 
from the home market to foreign states ? 
If, in consequence of living in great 
part on Polish grain, the Polish land- 
holders aud cultivators are so much 
enriched as to be able to purchase a 
greater quantity of our manufactures, 


it is quite clear that the British farm- 
ers, who at present exclusively supply 
the home market, would be impover- 
ished to the same extent, and that 
what is gained on the one side would 
be lost on the other. If the grain at 
present consumed by the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom is five-and- 
twenty millions of quarters, all raised 
by the home growers, which is pro- 
bably not far from the mark, and in 
consequence of the abolition of the 
corn-laws, five millions of these quar- 
ters were to come to be habitually pro- 
vided for us by foreign states, the 
market for our manufactures would in 
no degree be extended. British agri- 
culture would produce five millions of 
quarters less, and Polish agriculture 
five millions of quarters more; but 
still the supply of five-and-twenty 
millions of quarters would remain the 
same, and the extension of our foreign 
exports, by the creation of five millions 
of quarters of new grain, would be 
exactly compensated by the contrac- 
tion of the home market for five mil- 
lions of quarters, previously in the 
course of annual production in the 
British islands. 

But, in truth, this is putting the 
argument a great deal too favourably 
for the anti-corn-law party ; for no- 
thing can be clearer than that, by 
such a transfer of agriculture from the 
British islands to the shores of the 
Vistula, the possible, or perhaps pro- 
bable, extension of the market for our 
manufactures, by the increased wealth 
thrown into foreign states, would bear 
no sort of proportion to the certain 
diminution of the home market from 


the depression of our agriculture. Mr — 


Smith has long ago stated, that the 
most profitable trade for every state, 
is that which is carried on between the 
town and the country, and that the 
home market for our manufactures is 
worth all foreign markets put together. 
It is a much more profitable thing to 





2. Shopkeepers, Tradesmen, Dealers in articles of 


general consumption, Mechanics, : a 1,159,867 
8. Labourers not agricultural— Miners, Quarriers, 

Fishermen, Porters, &c. : H . ; 608,712 
4. Merchants, Bankers, and Professional Men, . 214,390 
5. Proprietors, Annuitants, Dependants, Mortgagees, 235,499 
9. Servants, . A 4 . 78,669 
7. Manufacturers, = ° 404,317 
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have a good market in our next door 
neighbour, than in a distant state. 
The habits of our own people are 
formed to the consumption of our own 
manufactures in the first instance, 
and the purchase of foreign luxuries 


only in the second. In foreign coun- 
tries the case is the reverse: their 
principal consumption is of their own 
articles of luxury. A much larger 
proportion of the wealth derived from 
the sale of their produce, will be em- 
ployed in the purchase of our manu- 
factures, if they are fed by their own 
farmers, than if they are fed by those 
of foreign states. If ten millions’ 
worth of Baltic grain is purchased for 
the British market, a considerable 
part of it may perhaps return to our 
operatives, in the shape of an extended 
demand for British manufactures ; 
but a much larger proportion of the 
same sum will take that profitable 
direction, if it is laid out in the pur- 
chase of grain raised in Great Britain 
and Ireland. The reason is obvious. 
British manufactures are necessary 
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to the British farmers and cultivators ; 
but to the foreign landholders or cul- 
tivators, great part of our manufac- 
tures are unknown luxuries. A large 
portion of the agricultural wealth on 
the Continent will be spent on Con- 
tinental luxuries, and a comparatively 
small portion will be directed towards 
the purchase of articles manufactured 
in the British Islands. 

It is not easy to form an accurate 
estimate of the proportion which the 
consumption of British manufactures 
per head, in foreign countries, from 
which our supplies of grain will be 
drawn when the corn-laws are abo- 
lished, bears to what is consumed by 
the corresponding class in this coun 
try; but some approximation to it may 
be formed from the following. data. 
The following is the estimate drawn 
by Mr Lewis Kennedy, whose infor- 
mation and accuracy are well known, 
as to the comparative rate of daily 
wages of labourers and others on the 
Continent and in this country. 








Black |, Spain. 
Wages. Fo oa —— rs + ee wt France, | Average. Great re 
s. dad. | 8s d.j 8. d,| 8 d& |& d.| & d. 18. a. 
Mechanic.......0ceccee 1 2/|/1 8)}1 3} 1 4/2 7] 1 74/3 8 | morethan double. 
Manufacts. OperativeO 0j}1 3/1 0; 010 {1 4] 1 14}1 8|1 halfmore. 
Agricul. Operative... 0 4/0 8[0 7] 0 9 |1 2| 0 7}/1 10) 3 times. 

















Further, the following most instruc- 
tive table shows the comparative 
amount of British manufactures, con- 
sumed per head, by the principal corn 


growers in foreign countries, and our 
own colonies, which will afford an ap- 
proximation to what is consumed in 
this country. 










































3 Proportion per 
Population, | Exports in 1836. head. 
Russsia, . ° e 60,000,000 | £1,742,348 | £0 0 84 
Sweden, . ‘ 3,000,000 113,318 009 
Denmark, . > i sng - 2,000,000 91,308 0:0 10 
Prussia, : : 14,000,000 160,472 0 0 3} 
British North American Colonies, 1,500,000 2,739,291 111 6 
British West Indian Islands, 900,000 3,786,453 312-0 
British Australian Colonies, 100,000 1,180,000 } 11 15.0 














When to these facts itis added, that 
the Parliamentary returns for 1831, 
show that out of the total population 
in the empire, at least twenty millions 
are dependent, directly or indirectly, 
upon agriculture for their support, 
andwhen it is recollected that the ma- 
nufactures consumed in the home mar- 
ket are about L.100,000,000 a-year, 
it may safely be asserted that the ma. 
nufactures consumed by those depen- 
dent on agriculture one way or other 








for their livelihood, average L.5 a- 
year per head. What then does the 
boasted change of the corn-laws come 
to, even with reference to the imme- 
diate interests of the manufacturers 
themselves? Why, that to push and 
augment their sales among a popula- 
tion who take off at an average per 
head FIvEPENCE worth a-year of our 
manufactures, they are willing. to ruin 
their sales among a class who take off 
FIVE PouNDs worth of them. They 
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_ are, literally speaking, penny wise and 


pound foolish. And this is the wis- 
dom of the anti-corn-law agitation, 
and the Whig- Radical budget. 

3. And would the working classes 
benefit in the smallest degree by a re- 
duction of the price of grain, even if 
it could be effected? Does not all ex- 
perience demonstrate that, although 
the wages of labour are not affected 
by the price of grain as it fluctuates 
from year to year, yet they are ina 
great degree dependent upon its aver- 
ageprice as determined by permaneat 
causes? The extraordinary difference, 
as shown in thetable above, in the wages 
of labour in Great Britain and the prin- 
cipal European monarchies, evidently 
demonstrates the truth of this propo- 
sition. The extreme anxiety of the 
master manufacturers to force a re- 
duction in the price of grain, by the 
abolition of the corn-laws, clearly 
shows how well they understand that 
wages would come down at once by a 
permanent reduction in the price of 
grain; and the common observation, 
that cheap bread makes low wages, 
proves what a permanent hold it has 
taken of the common sense of man- 
kind. 

But, in fact, there is nothing more 
certain than that the condition of the 
lower classes would be most seriously 


~ injured by a permanent reduction in 


the price of grain by foreign importa- 
tion, and that a moderately high price 
of provisions is an essential element to 
national prosperity. Past history and 
present experience alike concur in de- 
monstrating this important fact. In 
the time of the Norman Conquest, the 
price of wheat was from three shil- 
lings and sixpence to five shillings a 
quarter ; but, nevertheless, the labour- 
ers had not half the command of the 
mecessaries and conveniences of life 
they have now, for the money wages 
of labour were a halfpenny a-day 
during the remainder of the year, and 
a penny in harvest. Provisions are 
incomparably cheaper in Poland and 
in Russia than in this country; but 
are the Polish or Russian peasants 
half as comfortably fed, lodged, or 
clothed, as the corresponding classes 
in this country? Every one knows, 
that so far from being so, or obtaining 
any benefit whatever from the cheap 
price of provisions in their own coun- 
try, they are, in truth, the most miser~ 
able labourers in Europe, and feed 


upon scanty meals of rye bread, in the 
midst of the splendid wheat crops 
which they raise for the more opulent 
consumers in the country. In the 
southern provinces of Russia, wheat 
is often only ten shillings a quarter, 
from the total want of any market, 
But what is the consequence? Why, 
that wages are so low, that the Cos- 
sack horseman gets only eight shil- 
lings and sixpence a year of pay from 
Government. Wheat and provisions 
of all sorts are much cheaper in Ire- 
land than in Great Britain; buf, 
nevertheless, the Irish labourers do 
not enjoy one half of the comforts or 
necessaries of life which fall to the lot 
of their brethren on this side of the 
Channel. Provisions of all sorts are 
extravagantly dear in everv part of 
America, Canada, and Australia; but, 
high as they are, the wages of labour, 
from the rapid growth of these colo- 
nies, are still higher, and the condition 
of the labouring classes is, beyond all 
precedent, prosperous and comfort- 
able. The mere necessaries of life are 
sold almost for nothing in Hindostan 
and China; but so far from obtaining 
any benefit from that low rate of prices, 
the labouring classes are so poor as to 
taste hardly any thing but rice and 
water ; and wages are so low, seldom 
exceeding twopence a-day, that every 
sea-boy, foot soldier, and horseman, 
has two, and every native three at- 
tendants to wait upon his ~ person. 
Examples of this sort prove how ex- 
tremely ill-founded is the common 
opinion, that permanent low prices 
must necessarily produce comfort to 
the working classes, and tend to show 
that Mr Smith was very near the 
mark when he said, “ High prices and 
plenty are prosperity, low prices and 
want are adversity.” 

Lastly, if a free importation of grain 
permanently changes the wages of 
Jabour, and the price of every.other 
article, what is to become of our Na- 
tional Debt of eight hundred millions, 
and the immense mass of private debt 
affecting almost every individual in 
the country ? If prices and wages are 
lowered a half by the change, will not 
the debt be raised a half by the same 
cause? Are we to have the same years 
of misery which followed the.contrac- 
tion of the currency in 1826, and the 
same woeful crash of fortunes which 
in the end followed the recurrence 
to cash payments in 1819?. Yet how 
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could this be avoided, if the money 
price of every article, and the money 
income of every individual dependent 
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tion by its effects ? The master manu- 
facturers, who now blindly lead the 
anti-corn-law agitation, and the de- 
luded multitude of urban operatives 


upon labour, was diminished? And 
who would be the first to become 
bankrupt from such a change, and 
who would first be reduced to starva- 


who in many places fullow in their 
train. 





FREE TRADE FOR EVER, AND EVERY THING CHEAP! 
AN EXCELLENT ELECTION SONG, 


A1r— Hunting the Hare. 


1. 





Listen, my lads, to the joyful intelligence, 
Melbourne proclaims a millennium at hand : 
Ne’er did such tidings, by mail or by diligence, 
Promise relief to a perishing land. 
Trade will revive now, as sure’s you're alive now, 
No drones in the hive now shall slumber and sleep ; 
Monopoly totters, quite weak on her trotters, 
And Whiggery vows to make every thing cheap. 


2. 


Sean not the motives of man or of minister ; 
Never enquire if he’s honest and true : 
Whigs may have views that are selfish and sihister, 
Pay is their purpose—but what's that to you? 
Why should we grudge it, if sorry to trudge yet, 
They brought in the Budget their places to keep ? 
Though oft we’ve been cheated, it won't be repeated, 
So Free Trade for ever, and every thing cheap ! 





3. 


Sugar—you’re licking your lips at the thought of it— 
Soon will be down half a farthing a pound ; 
Slave-trading Cuba can grow such a lot of it, 
Free British labour must fall to the ground. 
Why should the masses, if fond of molasses, 
Like soft-hearted asses o'er slavery weep? 
Those great men of figures, your Humes and M‘Gregors, 
Hold plantegs, and niggers, and every one cheap. 


4. 


Trust not the Tories for sense and sincerity, 
All about nothing they make such a fuss ; 
Leave them to prate of colonial prosperity, 
What are the East or West Indies to us? 
Onur free-trade opinions are true thick and thin ones: 
Of all our dominions we'll make a clean sweep : 
No good’s to be had of them, France will be glad of them, 
Sell her both commerce and colonies cheap. 
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5. 
a 
Bury each feeling of old animosity ; 
Every weak prejudice lay on the shelf; f 
Open your ports, and ne’er ask reciprocity— tl 
Foreigners just are as good as yourself, ¥ 
The season’s fast slipping—'tis time to be clipping  p 
The wings of our shipping that cumbers the deep: a 
Nothing that’s national ever is rational ; , e 
Glory's too dear for us—Free Trade is cheap ! tt 
ir 
ré 
6. is 
Ww 
Farmers, go hear our itinerant lecturers, rn 
Only by them is the thing understood ; al 
Quickly make way for our great manufacturers, aa 
Want of protection is all for your good. th 
No fact can be surer—if once you're made poorer, | : le 
You're all the securer a profit to reap ; ve 
While lack of employment will help their enjoyment, at 
Who wish land, and labour, and every thing cheap. of 
hi 
st 
if or 
, pr 
Shout for free trade, while you've breath left to ery it with, th 
Pleasant the sound is whate’er it may mean: th 
Bawl for cheap bread till you've nothing to buy it with, m 
What it may cost will hereafter be seen. su 
Huzza! for confusion, deception, delusion, ' gi 
The coming conclusion just makes my heart leap ; gi 
When Tories got under, leave Whigs free to blunder, wil 
And pillage and plunder make every thing cheap! m: 
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THE COLMANS. 


Brocrapuy has a peculiar interest 
for all ranks. To be able to look into 
the private character of individuals 
who have been long conspicuous in 
public life, is in itself a speculation so 
amusing as to be one of the perpetual 
employments of society—an employ- 
ment which, though it may degenerate 
into gossiping and scandal, yet, when 
rationally pursued, is as innocent as it 
is interesting. With what eagerness 
would we not peruse an exact and 
minute memoir of the private life of 
any of the great men of antiquity! 
—with what delight do we listen to 
the marking traits of character in the 
leaders of our own time! How many 
volumes have been published of the 
anecdotes, the sayings, and the habits 
of Napoleon! How gladly would we 
have heard a thousandfold more of the 
studies in which Chatham formed his 
oratory, or his still greater son his 
principles ; of the secret progress of 
those powerful impulses, which, like 
the crystallization that forms the dia- 
mond in the mine, were yet to flash 
such brilliancy in the glorious ima- 
gination of Burke; or the gradual 
growth of those profound faculties 
which made ‘“ Newton master of the 
mysteries of the planetary system, and 
in Bacon gave a new spirit to the 
science of his country and his age!” 

The lives of the three Colmans are 
certainly not the lives of philosophers ; 
but the advantage of biography is, that 
it turns every thing to knowledge. It 
is human nature exhibited to human 
nature; the mirror in which, though 
a thousand faces may be exhibited in 
succession, or even together, every 
man may see and study his own. 


These volumes are a compilation con-, 


fessedly, and altogether too much so, 
to reflect any credit on their author- 
ship ; but they are perhaps only the 
more amusing. The Colmans filled a 
space in the public eye for a century ; 
‘and the last of the race wasthe most 
public of them all. 

The grandfather of the late George 
Colman was a man of some public dis- 
tinction. MrFrancis Colman,marrying 
the sister of Mrs Pulteney, afterwards 


Countess of Bath, was naturally in the 
way of public life, and in 1721 he was 
appointed resident British Minister 
at Vienna. In the fragments of cor- 
respondence which this appointment 
produced between him and Pulteney, 
we are brought back amongst the 
names of the last century. Pulteney 
writes from Chevening, the seat of 
Earl Stanhope, inviting the new Min- 
ister to visit him on his way to Dover, 
and bidding him bring with him Wil- 
liams, (the noted Sir Charles Hanbury, ) 
further bidding him persuade John Gay 
to come on horseback to join the 

arty. Sir Charles was eccentric from, 
leocadle: and after acting a gooddeal, 
which established his character for 
flightiness, and writing a good deal, 
which he had better never have writ- 
ten, died lunatic in 1759. He had 
been British Minister at Berlin. 

The name of John Gay is familiar 
to all who are acquainted with the 
authorship of the last century. He 
was born a courtier, and spent all his 
life hanging on the skirts of the Court, 
or dependent on great people. Thus . 
he was successively secretary to the 
Duchess of Monmouth, and to the Earl 
of Clarendon in his German embassy. 
He repaid the attentions of his noble 
patrons by his wit ; and, in return for 
protection, at least assisted them in 
their way to fame. But it would have 
been better for his happiness if he had 
lived in an attic, thanking nothing for 
his subsistence but his pen ; and a more 
secure way to fame, if he had written 
nothing but Beggars’ Operas. A 
letter from Gay, dated Bath, 1721, 
is a specimen of his light gossiping 
style :— 

1 live almost altogether with Lord 
Burlington, and pass my time very 
agreeably. I left Chiswick about 
three weeks ago, and have been ever 
since at the Bath, for the cholical hua- 
mour in my stomach that you have 
often heard me complain of. Here is 
very little company that I know. I 
expect a summons suddenly to go with 
Lord Burlington into Yorkshire. You 
must think that I cannot be now and 
then without some thoughts that give 
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me uneasiness, who have not the least 
t of being ever independent. 


My he . 
My friends do a great deal for me ; but 


I think I could do more for them. 
Mr Pulteney and Mrs Pulteney had 
some thoughts of the Bath; but I fancy 
their journey is put off. I saw them 
at Chiswick just before I left it. You 
will, before my letter could reach you, 
have heard of poor Lord Warwick’s 
death. It has given me many a melan- 
choly reflection. 1 loved him, and 
cannot help feeling concern whenever 
I think of him. Dear Colman, be as 
cheerful as you can: never sink under 
disappointment. I give you the advice 
which I have always been obliged to 
follow, though I hope you will never 
have occasion to practise it.” 

Gay was unlucky ; but, as in the case 
of most unlucky men, he generally 
had reason to reproach himself. At 
least, in one instance he was the vic- 
tim of his own imprudence. He was 
at one time in the possession of stock 
in the celebrated South Sea scheme, 
which he could have sold for twenty 
thousand pounds. Swift, who knew 
the world, advised him by all means 
at least to purchase an annuity with 
a part of it, as a security against 
chance; but Gay would detract no- 
thing from his golden heap, and sud- 
denly saw it vanish into air. A letter 
from Pulteney is equally character- 
istic of a higher man, and one better 
acquainted with the ways of men. 
After giving some commissions to Col- 
man, who was then at Florence, he 
says— 

* Now I have given you this trouble, 
I must take a further liberty, and you 
must not be angry if I chide you a 
little for your extravagance. What 
makes you throw away your money in 
presents? Iam much concerned for 
your expense on my account, and I 
blame you for it on every other body’s. 
Believe me, Colman, there are few 
people worth valuing so much as to 
make one’s self a farthing the poorer 
for them. For my part, I own that 
I am grown quite out of humour with 
the world ; and the more I grow ac- 

uainted with it, the less I like it. 
ere is such a thing as cunning, 
there is falsehood, and there are views 
of self-interest, that mix themselves in 
almost all the friendships that are con- 
tracted between man and man. Those 
make friendships hardly worth culti- 
vating any where; I am sure nowhere 
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worth being at any considerable. 
charge to preserve them. Do not 
mistake what I have said. I mean it 
not particularly to any one person, 
but in general.” 

We regret that these letters are not 
more numerous. They are the gems 
of the book. A letter from Lord Ches- 
terfield says, in rather a oi ae style, 
speaking of a foreign nobleman who 
was then in London :— 

“‘ T have been to wait upon him, and 
to offer him what services I could do 
him here, which are none at all; since, 
as you very well know, it is impossi- 
ble to break through the inhospitality 
of this country enough, to no any 
foreigner pass his time tolerably here. 
He has been ill of a fever almost ever 
since his arrival in this country, and 
seems to have so indifferent an opin- 


_ion, both of our climate and our polite- 


ness, that I believe he will not stay 
very long.” 

The inhospitality was probably an 
allusion to the formality of the court, 
whose German etiquette was new to 
the English in 1727, the date of the 
letter, and formed a heavy contrast: 
with the animation of foreign life. 
The charge of want of either courtesy 
or liberality, was never applicable to 
the higher orders in this country. But 
he proceeds in a livelier and more cha- 
racteristic strain :— 

‘© T am very sorry you could ima- 
gine that an absence of seven years, 
or even twice that time, could remove 
you from the thoughts of one who al- 
ways thought of your friendship and 
acquaintance with the utmost satisfac- 
tion; and must take this opportunity 
of desiring in reality, what I shall 
soon be obliged to desire in form, the 
honour and pleasure of your corre- 
spondence. I hope, too, that our long 
acquaintance will justify me in desir- 
ing that I may be on a more free foot- 
ing than barely from his Majesty's 
Minister at Florence, to his Majesty’s 
Minister at the Hague.” 

Chesterfield was a more remarkable 
man than our generation is inclined to 
believe. His ‘‘ study” of manners has 
thrown a colour of frivolity over his 
fame ; and the courtier or the dan- 
cing master intercepts the merit of a 
man who figured among the leading 
personages of a brilliant and vigorous 
time. Chesterfield succeeded in every 
task which he undertook. In his em- 


bassy to Holland, then the centre of: 
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194.) 
Europe diplomacy, he was the 
leading diplomatist, and probably the 
most effective instrument of at once 
restraining the ambition of France, 
and securing the stability of the Han- 
overian succession. In his viceroyalty 
of Ireland, he kept down the violence 
of the national parties, and was popu- 
lar with all. His gayety there was in 
its natural element, dis wit is still re- 
membered ; and he stands on record 
as the only viceroy who ever left be- 
hind him a permanent memorial of his 
manly and judicious interest in the 
gratifications of the people. The in- 
habitants of the Irish metropolis owe 
to Chesterfield a noble park, as large 
as the three parks of London united, 
and one of the most beautiful and valu- 
able contributions to the health and 
indulgence of a great city, as it was 
one of the earliest in Europe. 

As diplomacy in the little Italian 
courts was generally a very sinecure 
_ affair, the English envoys soon fell 
into the national ways, and evidently 
thought that the opera was the grand 
work for which man, woman, and min- 
ister were made. The box at the 
opera was their cabinet ; the settle- 
ment of theatrical mélées their chief 
employment abroad ; and the engage- 
ment of singers and dancers the chief 
subject of their correspondence at 
home. It is curious to observe the 
great Handel adopting this view of. 
the Tuscan envoy’s functions, and 
writing to Colman as his accredited 

lenipotentiary to the Signori and 
onne of the land of song. 

After stating some opera engage- 
ments—among which he required, that 
the female’ singer engaged should be 
equal to perform in men’s characters 
as well as those of her own sex—the 
great composer proceeds in a strain 
which shows how little the opera gen- 
eration have changed during the last 
hundred years :— 

* I take the liberty of again saying 
to you, to say nothing whatever in 
your contracts of first parts, seconds, 
or thirds; for this is a source of annoy- 
ance to us in the choice of perfor- 
mance, and in other ways produces 
great inconvenience. We also hope 
to have, by your help, a man and 
woman for the approaching season ; 
which begins with October of the pre- 
sent year, and ends with July 731; 
and we wait with anxiety to hearnewsof 
them, that we may inform the court.” 


Colman performed his bidding with 
activity, and at last had the diplo« 
matic triumph of inducing Signor 
Senesino to condescend to sjng before 
the British court and nobility for one 
thousand four hundred guineas—a 
sum which, calculating at the p 
expense of living, would not be far 
short of three thousand now. Handel 
concludes with congratulations on this 
national service, —‘ It is to your gen- 
erous assistance that the court and the 
nobility owe in part the satisfaction 
of having a company to their taste, so 
that nothing remains for me but the 
expression of my personal thanks,” &c. 
But some real business was now about 
to be done, even in the land of the 
lazy. Florentine negotiation was put 
on the gui vive by the death of the 
Duke of Parma, the succession to 
whose pretty, but very little sove- 
reignty, was given to Don Carlos. 
Pulteney again writes to Colman: 
his letter has the exact Janguage of an 
angry politician of the 19th century, 
— I must disguise my sentiments 
extremely, if I enter in the least into 
the consideration of public affairs, 
without abusing those fools—I mean 
our ministers—who have the conduet- 
ing them. Do not be frightened at 
what I have said; for this comes to 
you by avery safe hand.” (He then 
mentions a gentleman by whom he 
sends some pamphlets:) “ He will 
give you a set of the Craftsman, which 
you must put, like the monks, into 
that part of your library which they 
call L’Inferno; and be sure, like 
them, to read those books more than 
any in the rest of the library. There 
are sore other pamphlets, which, old 
as they are, will be new and enter- 
taining to you.” We haye given this 
fragment, chiefly for the sake of the 
anecdote which accompaniesit. It is 
an additional proof of the absurdit: 
of duelling. In a pamphlet, call 
** Sedition and Defamation displayed,” 
(whith the biographer conceives to 
have been in this packet,) Pulteney 
had been attacked, and, supposing that 
the author was Lord Hervey, vice- 
chamberlain of the household, he had 
treated his lordship with the usual 
keenness of his pen, in “ A proper 
Reply toa late scurrilous Libel, entitled 
Sedition and Defamation Se 
Lord Hervey’s retort was a challenge 
to fight with swords in the Green 
Park, in the same afternoon. The 
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Green Park must have been then a 
somewhat less popular promenade 
than at present ; or those two warriors 
must have made a formidable figure 
to the nursery-maids and children. 
After four or five passes, Pulteney 
gaye his lordship two wounds, one in 
the arm and the other in the neck ; 
they then rushed in upon each other, 
but were separated by their seconds. 
The wounds were fortunately slight ; 
but the next thrust might have been 
murderous ; and, after all, Lord Her- 
vey was not the author, even if this 
kind of vengeance could be justice. 
The writer was Sir William Young, 
the secretary-at-war. 

But the Florentine Minister himself 
‘was now to undergo the common lot. 
His health declined in 1732, and, after 
removing to Pisa for change of air, 
he died early in the next year. 

His son George, father of the more 
celebrated wit and dramatist of our 
day, was born at Florence in 1732. 
On the death of the Minister, his boy 
was in some degree adopted by Pul- 
teney, who sent him to Westminster 
school. There he was contemporary 
with Warren Hastings, Lloyd the 

et, and Hinchliffe, Smith, and 

incent, who successively rose to be 
head-masters. Nicolls was the prin- 
cipal, and Vincent Bourne, the writer 
of the well-known Latin verses,-was 
one of the ushers. Colman profited 
by this school. At the election in 
1751, he was placed at the head of 
the list of Westminster scholars for 
Oxford. The nomination, however, 
did not take place, as Pulteney, now 
Earl of Bath, was of opinion that, by 
remaining a year longer, he would 
make a more distinguished figure. 
The Earl's extraordinary care of Col- 
man, coupled with his equally extraor- 
dinary love for his purse, gave rise to 
the indecent rumour that he was the 
Earl’s son. But a comparison of 
dates proves that this was out of the 
question, supposing the Earl to have 
been profligate enough for such an 
event. Mrs Colman had been living 
in Italy five years before the birth of 
her son. On the other hand, Pul- 
teney waS a decorous man; and the 
attentions of his countess to the boy, 
even if the dates had not been sufli- 
cient, would have deservedly discoun- 
tenanced the charge. 

Colman, at last, was adinitted into 
the ‘society of Lincoln's Inn, where 


Lord Bath constantly urged him to 
diligence in his profession; but he 
foolishly chose to imagine himself born 
to another destiny. In 1754 he en- 
gaged with the well-known Bonnell 
Thornton in writing the periodical 
paper called the Connoisseur. To 
those who know the natural fate of 
periodical writers, such a commence~ 
ment at such an age was decisive of 
neglect in»his profession. Colman 
was thenceforth stamped an idler for 
life, and of all idlersthe most incurable, 
a busy idler. Some years now passed, 
in which he occasionally went circuit, 
and wrote poems and parodies. He 
at last ventured on a farce, named 
Polly Honeycomb ; finally, the Jealous 
Wife appeared in 1761, which brought 
the author great reputation, and, un- 
luckily for himself, fixed him as a dra- 
matist for life. The St James’s Chro- 
nicle was then established by Mr Bald. 
win, a man of ability and character; 
aided by Thornton, Garrick, Colman, 
and Stevens; and by their connexions, 
activity, and wit, he soon brought the 
paper into celebrity. Colman contri- 
buted essays, entitled “‘ The Genius.” 
However, we may conceive that his 
natural volatility soon prevailed; for 
his essays went no farther than the 
fifteenth number. There were other 
evidences of the society in which he 
engaged, more discreditable. His sony 
the late George Colman, was an ille- 
gitimate child, born October 2lst, 
1762. July, 1763, Colman published 
another paper, * Terre filius ;” but 
this son seems soon to have speedily 
gone to his mother. About this period 
the Earl made ashort continental tour, 
of which Miss Carter, the authoress, 
who accompanied the family, gives 
some light anecdotes. 

““ At Spa, the Prince Bishop of 
Augsburg kept a table, and invited all 
the company by turns. We have al- 
ready been there three times. Itisa 
very illustrious visit, and a, very dull 
one. The dining with a sovereign 


prince is an affair of more honour than — 


pleasure. One circumstance is very 
awkward to little folks, that the atten- 
dants are all men of quality; and we 
must all either choke with thirst, or 
employ ~ count or a baron to bring us 
a glass of water. An ‘ Excellence,’ 
with an embroidered star comes to us 
from His Highness when dinner is on 
table, which is half an hour after 
twelve. There is a world of English 
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arrived within the week; very few 
French, but German counts and barons 
innumerable.” 

She proceeds to tell us—‘* That the 
manners of the German princes are 
unaffected and agreeable; but their 
dress is so ridiculously stiff, that the 
first time I saw them altogether, they 
put me in mind of King Pharaoh's 
court in a puppet-show. The variety 
of dress in the company here, makes 
the first coup-d’cil on the walks of the 
Geronsterre very amusing; priests and 
hussars, beaux and hermits, nuns and 
fine ladies, stars and crosses, cowls 
and ribbons, all blended together in 
the most lively and picturesque man- 
ner imaginable. The streets are all 
day long crowded with people, with- 
out any bustle or noise ; all the com- 
pany is very peaceable and quiet, and 
there seem to be none of those fashion- 
able pests of society, the bucks and 
‘choice spirits’ among us; and I 
thought I felt a little foolish at hear- 
ing one of my foreign friends observe, 
most maliciously, that it would not be 
known that there were any of our 
country at Spa, ifa footman did not 
now and then run through the streets 
screaming in English after a stray 
‘ dog.’ ” 

The volumes are agreeably diversi- 
fied with letters from great people and 
from little ones. Some of them from 
Garrick, who, perhaps, was to be call- 
ed both great and little. In 1673, the 
actor and his wife had set out for a 
tour of the Continent. We give a 
fragment of his letter to Colman from 
Paris. It is gaily clever, and cleverly 

ay :— 
: rf You cannot imagine, my dear 
Colman, what honours I have receiv- 
ed from all kinds of people here. The 
nobles and the literati have made so 
much of me, that I am quite ashamed 
of opening my heart even to you. 
Marmontel has written to me the most 
flattering letter upon our supping to- 
gether; I was in spirits, and so was 
‘the Clairon,’ who supped with us 
at Mr Neville’s. She got up to set me 
a-going, and spoke something in Ra- 
cine’s Athalie most charmingly ; up- 
on which I gave them the ‘ dagger 
scene’ in Macbeth, the ‘curse’ in 
Lear, and the ‘ falling asleep’ in Sir 
John Brute; the consequence of which 
is, that I am now stared at in the 
playhouse, and talked of by gentle and 
simple as the most wonderful wonder 
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of wonders. The first ee I find 
going to England, shall bring you 

armontel’s letter. D’Alembert was 
one of the company, and sings my 
praises to all the authors of ‘ The Ene 
cyclopedie.” 

Garrick had left his brother George 
to take care of the theatre, as acting 
manager. George was a character, 
He was much attached to his celebrat- 
ed brother, and perhaps a little in awe 
of him ; for David could be imperious 
where the theatre was concerned. 
One part of George’s occupation was 
curious enough—it was, to walk be- 
hind the scenes while his brother was 
playing; and, when any of the loun- 
gers there began to speak, to silence 
them by—* Hush, hush”—as David, 
while performing, was extremely ner. 
vous about noise of this order. 

Some one happening to observe that 
George’s salary was considerable, asked 
for what purpose it was given? Charles 
Bannister pleasantly replied—* It was 
HusH money.” 

Nightly, on George’s coming to the 
theatre, his first enquiry was—“ Has 
David wanted me?” On his death, 
which happened soon after that-of the 
great actor, the players said, ‘* David" 
wanted him.” 

Johnson was remarkable for speak- 
ing contemptuously of Garrick, as 
“little Davy,” but for never suffering 
any one else to speak even carelessly 
of him. Sir Joshua Reynolds, timid 
as he was, ventured to write a little 
dialogue touching on this peculiarity. 
It stole into print under the ——— 
of his niece the Marchioness of ‘Tho- 
mond, in 1816, when the Ursa Major 
was long gone where critics growl no 
more. The dialogue was supposed to 
be between Gibbon and the Doctor :— 

6 Gibbon. You must allow, Dr | 
Johnson, that Garrick was too much 
a slave to fame, or rather to the mean 
ambition of living with the great; and 
terribly afraid of making himself cheap, 
even with them, by which he debarred 
himself of much pleasant society. Em- 
ploying so much attention, and so 
much management, upon such little 
things, implies, I think, a little mind. 
It was observed by his friend Colman, 
that he never went into company but 
with a plot how to get out of it; he 
was every minute called out, and went 
off or returned, as there was or was not 
a probability of his shining. 

‘* Johnson.—Sir, in regard. to his 








mean ambition, as you call it, of living 
with the great, what was the boast of 
Pope, and is every man’s wish, can be 
no reproach to Garrick. He who says 
he despises it, knows he lies. That 
Garrick husbanded his fame, the fame 
which he had justly acquired, both at 
the theatre and at the table, is not 
denied ; but where is the blame, either 
in the one or the other, of leaving as 
little as he could to chance? Sir, 
Garrick left nothing to chance.” 

A letter from Garrick describes his 
arrival at Naples, and a very animated 
and amusing letter it is :— 


«Dec. 16, 1763. 

“‘ We got to this place after a 
most disagreeable journey from Rome, 
for we were overtaken in the midst 
of the heavy rains here, and were well 
soaked with them all the way. At 
present the weather is inconceivably 
fine, and we are basking in a warm 
sun, with the Mediterranean at our 
feet, and Mount Vesuvius in our view. 
Though it is Christmas, we have green 
pease every day, and dine with our 
windows open. These are our plea- 
sures in part. As for our distresses 
sinee we left Rome, which have been 
as ridiculous as unexpected, and are 
the common occurrences upon the road, 
I shall reserve them for our social 
hours at Hampton. We are all at 
this moment in the highest spirits, and 
jo ony much the better for my expedi- 

m. 

“ My Lady Oxford, who is settled 
here, and lias the greatest interest with 
the first people, has been most uncom- 
monly kind to us. I am to have the 
honour and satisfaction of seeing the 
King’s Italian actors perform before 
him in the palace—a most extraordi- 
fiary favour. They perform extem- 
pore, and the nobleman who stands in 
the place of the Lord Chamberlain 
has sent me word, that if I will write 
down any drama with the fable, and 
give the argument only of the scenes, 
oan, shall play it in twenty-four hours 
before me—the greatest compliment 
they can pay me. I shall work at it 
to-morrow. I hear there is one great 
genius among the performers.” He 
proceeds with that kind of excitement, 
which animates every one at the first 
sight of Italy. 

“ The situation and climate of this 
place are most extraordinary, and the 
people still moreso. They are anew 
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(Saly, 
race of beings, and I have the 
entertainment in going amongst 4 
and observing their characters from 
the highest to the lowest. 1 was last 
night at their great theatre, San Carlo 
—a most magnificent one indeed. I 
was really astonished at first comin 
into it; it was quite full, and we 
lighted up, but it is too great, and the 
singers were scarcely heard. The 
famous Gabrielli pleased me much ; 
she has a good person, is the best 
actress I ever saw on an opera stage, 
but she sings more to the ear than to 
the heart. I cannot quit you till I say 
something about Rome. I hardly 
slept the night before I arrived there, 
with the thoughts of seeing it. My 
heart beat high, my imagination ex- 
panded itself, and my eyes flashed 
again, as I drew near the Porte del 
Popolo ; but the moment I entered it, 
I fell at once from my airy vision and 
Utopian ideas, into a very dirty, ill- 
looking place, as they call it, with three 
crooked streets in front, terminated, 
indeed, at this end with two tolerable 
churches. What a disappointment! 
My spirits sank, and it was with re- 
luctance I was dragged, in the after- 
noon, to see the Pantheon; but, 
Heavens! what was my pleasure and 
surprise! I never felt so much in my 
life, as when I entered that glorious 
structure; I gasped, but could not 
speak for some minutes. It is so very 
noble, that it has not been in the power 
of modern foppery or Popery—for it 
is a church, you know—to extinguish 
its grandeur and elegance.” 

Gabrielli, who is mentioned with so 
much applause in this lively letter, 
was one of those wonders which Ital 
produces, from time to time, to astonis 
the musical world. She was the 
Catalani of the last century; her voice 
singularly powerful—yet, as Garrick 
observes, she sang more to the ear 
than to the heart. That extraordinary 
volubility and execution which turns 
the voice into a violin, was to be the 
work of a later day; but her execution 
was the astonishment of her contem- 
poraries. Yet her talents made her 
insolent, and she constantly destroyed 
her popularity by her caprice. 
course she had high salaries, but she 
squandered them as fast as they came. 
One of her caprices was, always to 
have some lover in every city where 
she had an engagement, and unless 
this lover sat in the stage box, she 
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1641.) 
would either refuse to sing altogether, 
or sang so languidly, as to exhibit her 
contempt for the audience. This 
custom, at last, became so well known, 
that when any particular display of 
her talents was required, as for the 
greene of a prince or a crowned 
ead, the manager was compelled to 
engage the presence of the lover in the 
box, as much as that of the heroine on 
the stage. Her talents had made her 
a great favourite at Vienna, in those 
days the first stage of all the great 
Italian performers on crossing the 
mountains. But her insolence at last 
drove her from Vienna, and she.made 
the triumphal tour of Europe, with the 
exception of England. She had con- 
ceived such an idea of our John Bull- 
ism, and of our little respect for the 
violences of a showy termagant, that 
she declared herself afraid to venture 
among us. 

« For,”’ said she, “ were I to take it 
into my head not to sing, I am told 
that the people there would mob me, 
and perhaps break my bones. Now, 
1 like to sleep in a sound skin, even if 
it were in a prison.” 

But though Garrick, like other tra- 
vellers, is all-enraptured with a few 
fine days in December, all is not sun- 
shine, even in * Bella Italia” itself. 
A letter from Rome in the height of 
the summer, gives an account of the 
weather, than which, England, open 
as itis to all the clouds of the Atlan- 
tic, could have furnished nothing more 
disastrous. 

“ About three days ago, the Pope, 
his life-guards, and other attendants, 
made a grand procession to St Peter's, 
but unfortunately on their return, 
such a storm of. wind, rain, thunder 
and lightning arose, that it put the 
Pope’s guards in a fright. They who 
were on horseback, rode away as fast 
as they could, and they who had no 
horses, ran for it as fast as their legs 
could carry them. The Pope had six 
horses to his carriage, the postilions 
eut the harness of the first four, and 
joined the rest of the party ; leaving, 
like most undutiful children, their 
most holy father with no other attend- 
ants than the coachman, and two 
horses to draw the carriage, which 
was larger than our king’s coach. A 
rider on horseback, who supported the 
fine golden cross before the Pope, en- 
deavouring to make a precipitate re- 
treat, was thrown down, horse and 
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all, but recovered, with no damage but 
his fears, and the mortification of be- 
holding some contusions on his cross. 
The Romans are much chagrined at 
the circumstance, and say that it 
affords matter of great satisfaction to 
the heretics.” 

Among those documents, is a cha- 
racteristic letter from the celebrated 
Sterne—characteristic in every sense, 


‘of oddity, poverty, and the easy im- 


pudence of borrowing from a man 
whom all his borrowers described as 
the most niggardly personage in the 
world. Sterne was then going on his 
‘* Sentimental journey,” and this was 
his easy note :— 


** Dear Garrick, 
‘“‘ Upon reviewing my finances this 
morning; with some unforeseen ex- 
ences, I find I should set out with 
-20 less than a prudent man ought. 
Will you lend me twenty pounds? 
«s Yours, 
“L. Srerneg.” 


Lord Bath continued his attentions 
to Colman, notwithstanding his truant- 
ry in abandoning the law—which the 
earl had expressly chosen for him— 
and adopting the stage, the very last 
pursuit which could have satisfied the 
great senator. Still he had continued 
his kindness to this precipitate. rela- 
tive, and his last instance of regard 
was to leave him an annuity, which, 
according to the newspapers, was nine 
hundred guineas a-year; a sum, how- 
ever, extremely inadequate to the ex~ 
ee of Colman, who seems to 

ave looked to the succession to his. 
estate, the earl having lost his only 
son some time before, and being on 
bad terms with his brother, General 
Pulteney. It yet seems sufficiently 
natural, that if the heirship had ever 
been intended for him, his giddy 
change of profession, and his utter 
heedlessness of advice, might have al- 
tered the disposal of this great pro- 
perty. Pulteney died worth upwards 
of a million of money. 

Lady Harvey, the widow of John 
Lord Harvey, thus speaks of Pulte- 
ney’s decease :— 

‘* } am really sorry for the death of 
poor Lord Bath, who, though of a 
great age, might have lived much 
longer. He had his understanding as 
much as ever, enjoying company, and 
partly contributing to its enjoyment. 
He threw away his life by a needless 
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piece of complaisance, in drinking tea 
out of doors, after being heated by a 
great deal of meat, a great deal of 
company, and a good deal of mirth at 
dinner. His was not an age, nor is 
ours a climate, for those al frescos. It 
was thoughtless in those who proposed 
it, and weakly complaisant in him who 
complied with it. From various cir- 
cumstances, I have seen him but sel- 
dom for many years past; but when- 
ever we did meet he was always the 
same, and ever cheerful and good com- 
pany. He was to me like a sum in a 
bank, of which, though I made but little 
immediate use, I could always be sure 
of having my draft answered.” 

In a subsequent letter, this shrewd 
and evidently rather sarcastic lady 
thus finishes the sketch :—* Lord 
Bath’s leaving me no little bauble, in 
token of remembrance, did not sur- 
prise, and consequently did not vex 
me. He was a most agreeable com- 
panion, and a very good-humoured 
man; but I, who have known him 
above forty years, knew that he never 
thought of any one when he did not 
see them, nor ever cared a great deal 
for those he did see. He has left an 
immense fortune to a brother he never 
cared for, and always with reason de- 
spised, and a great-deal to a man he 
once liked, but lately had great reason 
to think ill of, (perhaps Colman.) I 
am sorry he is dead; he was very 
agreeable and entertaining, and, when- 
ever I was well enough to go down 
stairs and give him a good dinner, he 
was always ready to come and give 
me his good company in return. I 
was satisfied with that. One must 
take people as they are; perhaps 
hardly any are, in every respect, what 
they ought to be.” 

We have given those fragments re- 
lative to Pulteney, from the interest 
which belongs to one of the most cele- 
brated senatorial names of England. 
He was confessedly the first speaker 
in a parliament which numbered Wal- 
pole, Windham, Bolingbroke, Harley, 
and a crowd of ablemen. His public 
career was in Opposition; but his 
antagonist, Walpole, with all the 

wer of office, always writhed at the 
bold and haughty scourge of the 
«“ great Commoner,” a title afterwards 
given to Chatham. 

Garrick’s Italian trip may have 
amused him, but it seems to have 
done him but little good, He thus 
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writes from Munich, on his way home: 
—-I am most truly the Knight of the 
woeful countenance, and have. lost 
legs, arms, belly, cheeks, &c. I have 
scarcely any thing left but bones, and 
a pair of dark, lack-lustre eyes, which 
have retired an inch or two more in 
their sockets, and wonderfully set off 
the parchment which covers the 
cheeks.” 

Every man who lives long must 


expect to be surrounded by deaths, - 


but Garrick’s best-known contempo- 
raries seem to have perished near] 
all together. In this year, Hogart 
died suddenly, after a cheerful supper 
at his house in Leicester Square.—A 
man of singular talent: the first, and 
indeed the only example of a style 
combining the highest humour with 
the severest satire; at once sportive 
and grave, and playing with the 
lightest follies of iallen, while he 
was fathoming the depths of the hu- 
man heart. Hogarth was next fol- 
lowed by his antagonist and libeller, 
Churchhill, a man of undoubted abi- 
lity, but a ruffian ; first disgracing his 
gown, then insulting society ; a vigo- 
rous poet, though frequently lapsing 
into feebleness ; and by nature a high- 
spirited and generous being, though 
ultimately seandalized by habits which 
brought him to a premature grave. 
The next who = was Lloyd, an 
acconiplished scholar, a considerable 
poet, and a man of keen and well- 
furnished faculties. A course of gid- 
diness and self-will had brought him 
to deserved beggary. Fora while he 
lived on the public; when that re- 
source failed, he lived on the bounty 
of his friends; at last he was thrown 
into the Fleet prison, where Church- 
hill (and it ought to be remembered 
to his honour) allowed him a guinea 
a week, and the expenses of a servant. 
When Churchhill’s death was an- 
nounced to him, he gave up all hope, 
took to his bed, and never left it 
again. Churchhill died in November 
1764; Lloyd in the December fol- 
lowing. 

Colman had now become a drama- 
tist of name, and he combined with 
Garrick in producing a new comedy, 
parhepe his best—the ‘ Clandestine 

arriage.” Its success, however, pro- 
duced a species of quarrel between the 
authors, by dividing the fame. The 
quarrel was sharpened by the inter- 
ference of ‘ friends;” and all. the 
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merits being given to the great actor, 
and all the feebleness to the drama- 
tist, there was the fairest probability 
that the quarrel would have become 
inveterate. But Garrick, with all his 
frivolity, was a man of sense, and the 
wound was healed. In later years, 
George Colman, (jun.,) thought it 
worth his while to enter into a long 
detail, claiming the authorship for his 
father. But the combatants and their 
seconds had been long swept out of 
the field ; and no one took the trouble 
to renew the war. It is surely evi- 
dence enough that Garrick did not 
write the part of Lord Ogleby, the 
most original part in the play, to say 
that Garrick positively refused to per- 
form it. If it had been his own, this 
he certainly never would have done. 
But let us hear the facetious George 
himself. He gives a curious frag- 
ment :— 

“© In respect to the report of Gar- 
rick’s having written the entire cha- 
racter of Lord Ogleby, my father once 
told me that it was not true; and that, 
as an instance to the contrary, he (my 
father) wrote the whole of Ogleby’s 
first scene. He also informed me that 
one of Garrick’s greatest merits in this 
work, and it is a very great one, was 
planning the incidents in the last act ; 
the alarm of the families through the 
means of Mrs Heidelberg and Miss 
Sterling; and bringing forward the 
various characters from their beds to 
produce an explanation and the cata- 
strophe. I regret that, when my fa- 
ther imparted this, I did not make fur- 
ther enquiry; but I was then a ‘ moon- 
ish youth,’ and troubled my head little 
or nothing about the matter. He al- 
ways talked, however, of the play asa 
joint production.” The Clandestine 
Marriage was professedly suggested 
by Hogarth’s prints. 

Theatrical propensities must be very 
powerful things ; for, when once adopt- 
ed, they seem never to be shaken off, 
except in prison or the grave. Col- 
man, who apparently had lost one for- 
tune by adopting the life of a drama- 
tist, now lost another by adopting 
that of a manager. General Pulteney 
had offered him a seat in parliament, 
and to provide amply for him, “ if he 
would quit his theatrical connexions 
of all kinds ; he wholly disapproving 
of Colman’s taking any part in the pur- 
chase of the patent of Covent Garden 
theatre.” This was a singularly un- 
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lucky transaction ; but it had only the 
fate that naturally follows the self-will- 
ed; for the General soon after died, and 
as there was no son in the family, Col- 
man might, and would have inherited 
the whole ; but he was now left but 
£400 a-year by the will. The estates 
and ready money were distributed 
among remote branches of the family, 
the chief part going to the husband of 
the General’s niéce, Mr Johnstone, 
who took the name of Pulteney. Some 
idea of the magnitude of the property 
may be formed from the single fact, 
that it comprehended the reversionary 
grant of all the ground in Arlington 
Street, and all Piccadilly, from that 
street to Hyde Park Corner ; in the 
whole forty acres, all built on, and at 
the expiration of the leases, calculated 
at £100,000 a-year! But Colman 
was at last a manager. 

How any man in possession of his 
senses will ever become the manager 
of a theatre, is one of those problems 
which we shall never attempt to solve. 
In nine instances out of ten, ending in 
the ruin of all the parties concerned, its 
whole course isgenerally oneof quarrel. 
Colman’s management commenced 
with an open battle, which proceeded 
to the length of four pamphlets, and a 
challenge from Harris. Then came old 
Macklin, from Dublin, to embroil the 
fray. He had brought with him a 
farce, which failedinstantly. A Chan- 
cery suit had by this time grown up, 
among the other thorns and thistles of 
the management. Macklin plunged 
into it with the spirit of one to whom 
litigation was his natural element, and 
actually himself answered all the bills 
in Chancery. 

Actors are curious people. Smith, 
better known as “‘ Gentleman Smith,” 
from his subsequently performing such 
characters as Charles Surface, &c., 
made it an indispensable condition in 
his engagements that his face should 
*¢ never be blackened,” nor was he 
ever to be “ lowered down a trap,” as 
the first might disguise his beauty, and 
the next might endanger the elegance 
of his legs. 

On the first night of Macklin’s per- 
formance of Shylock, the crowd in the 
upper gallery pressing on, a man ran 
with veoh sole haste down the seats, 
that he fell over the edge, and coming 
on one of the chandeliers, carried it 
down with him, a circumstance which 
broke his fall, but destroyed the chan- 
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delier ; the man was much hurt, 
but recovered at the hospital. In 
Rich’s time, a similar accident 
ag + 2090ng but the poor fellow had 
a broken limb, and recovered with 
difficulty. Rich, in compensation, 
gave him the freedom of the pit for 
life, adding, ‘* provided he would 
never think of coming into it in that 
manner again.” In 1773, Goldsmith’s 
She Stoops to Conquer was produced. 
It had lain for some time at the 
theatre, and Colman had pronounced 
* that it could not possibly succeed.” 
Such is the wisdom of the wise. It 
succeeded prodigiously. Johnson 
roared with laughter at its perform- 
ance, and all England followed his 
example. The Doctor was senten- 
tious and oracular in his judgment— 
** Sir, there is no comedy for many 
years that has so exhilarated an audi- 
ence—none that has so much answer- 
ed the great end of comedy, that of 
making an audience merry!” During 
the performance, Goldsmith was wan- 
dering in the streets, to be out of 
the sound of the horrors of condem- 
nation ! 

It is similarly told of Rossini, that, 
his Barber of Seville having failed, 
through an imperfect tehearsa), on the 
first night, he sat in his lodging on 
the second in terror. About the time 
of its conclusion, his terror was aug- 
mented by the noise of a crowd in the 
street. He threw himself under his 
bed. The chamber was soon full of 

ople, and he was dragged out. 
They had come from the theatre to 
carry him before the audience, who 
would not separate until they gave 
their plaudits to the maestro. He 
was borne along in triumph to the 
stage, and overwhelmed with accla- 
mation; he had made the finest mo« 
derz operain the world! Goldsmith’s 

nius was unquestionable ; but, un- 
ortunately, his follies were equally 
so. After seeivg fortune more than 
once within his reach, he was too in- 
dolent to seize it; he sank into vexa- 
tion of heart ; from vexation of heart 
into poverty ; and from poverty into 
. and died at forty-five; but two 
years after having produced the most 
successful comedy of his time, and 
with a brilliant theatrical career be- 
fore him. 

The stage is not merely a strange 
place in itself, but it seems to commu- 
nicate a portion of its eccentricity to 





father. This son Macklin intended 
for the law, but his propensity was for 
the theatre. To save him from the 
hazards of the profession, against 
which old experience bad fully warn- 
ed himself, Macklin obtained a cadet~ 
ship for him in India, after having 
gone to considerable expense in giving 
him a good classical education, teach- 
ing him some of the Indian languages, 
and fixing him in the establishment at 
Woolwich, where he distinguished 
himself by mathematical knowledge. 
His eccentricity eventually destroyed 
his prospects. As an instance, he had 
a quarrel with an officer, which pro- 
duced a challenge. When the parties 
came to the ground, Macklin appeared 
in a loose great-coat, which covered 
him from head to heel, and which, as 
the matter proceeded, he threw off, 
and stood perfectly naked. Of course, 
he was remonstrated with for this ex- 
traordinary appearance, and his equal- 
ly extraordinary answer was—* Sir, I 
will tell you my reason with great 
candour, in order that you may do the 
same if you like. Most of the wounds 
which prove mortal in India, arise 
from some part of the woollen or 
linen which a man generally carries 
about him, being forced in along with 
the ball. Now, to avoid this, I am 
determined to fight naked, and you 
may do the same.” On this the se- 
conds, probably taking him for a mad- 
man, interfered, gave their opinions 
on the indecency of fighting naked, 
and carried both parties from the 
ground. 

But performances of this order were 
not likely to be overlooked by the 
authorities, and Macklin was at 
length sent home. His father, how- 
ever vexed at this termination of his 
prospects, attempted again to sup- 
port him; but he was incorrigible. 
His irregularities produced disease, 
which finished in a lock-jaw, and he 
died. 

Macklin’s letters to this unfortunate 
man, contain some advice which it 
would be good for any one to observe, 
‘* There is no quality,” says one of those 
letters, ‘‘ which commands more respect 
than integrity, none more freedom and 
independence than economy. These 
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all, however remotely connected with 
it. Old Macklin has been mentioned 
as clever, and yet he was as eccentric 
as any octogenarian could be. He 
had a son not less. eccentric than his 
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are all that I have with industry to’ at. Johnson's powers would be ac- 


depend upon; and should you make 
them the rules of your conduct, you 
must be happy, as without them you 
never can. Let me repeat this doctrine 
to you, that he who depends upon con- 
tinued industry and integrity, depends 
upon patrons of the most exalted kind. 
They more than supply the place of 
birth and ancestry, or even of royal 
patronage. They are the creatures 
of fortune and fame, the founders of 
families, and never can disappoint or 
desert you.” 

George Colman, junior, a much 
better known and much livelier man 
than his father, came early into society. 
The celebrated Johnson Club was then 
in full glow, and at his father’s table 
he sat down with Burke, Garrick, 
Beauclerk, Reynolds, Foote, Gibbon, 
the Wartons, and several others of 
nearly equal distinction, with the Doc- 
tor crowning all. Colman says that 
this club was rated too high, or rather 
that society rated itself too low ; for so 
pusillanimous in that day were edu- 
cated persons in general, that they 
submitted to the domination of a self- 
chosen few, who in their turn had a des- 
pot over themselves ; for while the club 
intimidated the town, Johnson awed 
the club. In one instance, when Sheri- 
dan was beginning to be a little known 
in the world, though before his first 
dramatic productions ; he dined in com- 
pany with Johnson and several of the 
club, when the doctor advanced one of 
his dogmas, tantamount to saying that 
black is white. Sheridan gave a plump 
negative to the doctor’s affirmation, 
and argued against it manfully, with 
all the eagerness of youth. The party 
trembled for him, and, shrugging up 
their shoulders, seemed to say, ‘‘ Poor 
young man, clever but ruined. He is 
rousing the lion, and it will soon be all 
ever with him.” The lion, however, 
was in one of his generous moods ; 
though galled, he wus not revengeful. 
He took his defeat, for defeated he was, 
in good part, and Sheridan escaped an- 
nihilation. ‘‘ What times,” says George, 
fairly enough, “ when a young genius 
could be reputation-crushed — and 
that genius Sheridan—by entering in- 
to discussion with a literary dictator !”” 
However, those things are pretty much 
at an end now. The. Republic of 
Letters is on a republican footing, and 
the. man who presumed to set himself 
up as a dictator, would be only laughed 





knowledged at all times, but his autho- 
rity no longer. He would probably 
be paraded from dinner to dinner, for 
the amusement of- his conversation, 
but society would revolt against his 
judgment. The whole spirit of so- 
ciety is changed. Conversation is no 
longer the sharp encounter of our 
wits, disputation is vulgar, and triumph 
is offensive. Whatever were the merits 
of Johnson, his manners would now 
be intolerable, his humour would not 
atone for his rudeness; he would be . 
left to a circle of sycophants, and 
rapidly sink into a mere subject of the 
Boswells and the booksellers. 

In Colman’s management, he pros 
posed bringing forward the * Beggar's 
Opera.” On this the magistrates 
wrote him a letter, requesting him not 
to perform it, “as, in their opinion, 
it most undoubtedly increased the 
number of thieves.” Colman replied, 
that he must consult his brother man- 
agers before withdrawing it; * but 
for his part, he could not help differing 
in opinion with the magistrates ; think- 
ing that the theatre was one of the very 
few houses in the neighbourhood that 
did not contribute to increase the 
number of thieves.” The point of this 
retort was not qualified to increase his 
popularity with the Bow Street magis- 
trates. 

Colman, after seven years of man- 
agement, sold his share in Covent 
Garden theatre, and retired for a while 
to Bath. 

The Bath theatre, in the last cen- 
tury, 4 gp to have been prolific in 
powerful actors. While Garrick’s 
sun was verging to its decline, Mos- 
sop came before the public with ex- 
traordinary promise. He had been 
educated at the Irish University, and 
intended for the church; but Garrick 
was his tempter. He had seen this 
memorable actor on the Irish stage, 
and thenceforth determined to be an 
actor or nothing. A succession of the 
chief performers of the London stage 
going over to Ireland, confirmed his 
taste for that hazardous profession; 
and at length, in spite of all remon- 
strance, he commenced player. His 
first appearance was in Zanga. His 
talents in that part surprised every 
one, and he was eminent at once; but, 
with striking abilities, he had the great 
drawback of an irritable temper. 
He quarrelled with mankind, begin- 


































































28 
ning with the manager. He soon 
after left Ireland, and made his first 
step on the London boards in Richard 
the Third, and again succeeded in a 
remarkable degree. His style of act- 
ing seems to have strongly resembled 
that of Kean in our day, singularly 
vivid, subtle, and forcible; but with 
the defects of abruptness of delivery, 
and irregularity of performance. He 
had another grand imperfection—that 
of believing that his talents were as 
unlimited as his ambition. He grasp- 
ed at all the leading characters with- 
out discrimination, and, of course, 
played many of them without effect. 
His consciousness of occasional fail- 
ure, only induced him to grasp at 
more, and with less power. At length, 
quitting Drury-Lane in high displea- 
sure, he returned to Ireland. There 
was but another step to ruin, and he 
took it without delay. Inflamed with 
the mania of management, he declar- 
ed, *‘ that there should be but one 
theatre in Ireland, and that he would 
be at the head of it.” 

A declaration of this kind was a 
declaration of war with the theatrical 
world—a very dangerous world to 
war with; and Mossop found himself 


wrapped in universal hostility. He 
began his career with flying colours ; 
disdained to listen to the offer of a 
salary of £1000 a-year to remain 
with Barry and Woodward ; and rush- 


ed headlong into ruin. He struggled 
long ; but after seven years of hopeless 
toil-he became bankrupt, abandoned 
Ireland, and returned to England, 
once more on his own hands. But he 
now came a broken man in mind and 
body. He still retained his haughti- 
ness. On being urged to apply to 
Garrick for an engagement, he re- 
plied, “« that Garrick knew very well 
that he was in London.” But Gar- 
rick saw no reason why the manager 
should stoop first; and Mossop was 
left uncalled for. He was now pain- 
fully taught the evil of a harsh tem- 
per. An application was made to the 
manager of Covent-Garden for an 
engagement; but Mrs Barry was the 
chief actress there, and she positively 
refused to play on the same boards 
with Mossop—*“ she and her husband 
having been toounceasingly tormented 
by him in his rival theatre in Ireland, 
to render any association possible. 
This condition of things could not last 
long; his health sank rapidly; he 
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nance and a worn-out frame, answere 
ing every enquiry for his health, by 
saying, * that he was better;” and 
every enquiry into the state of his 
finances, by saying, ‘ that he wanted 
nothing.” If his life had been pro- 
longed, he would probably have lived 
a lunatic; but he was suddenly found 
dead in his bed, with only fourpence 
in his possession ! 

Events like those are so frequent in 
the history of the stage, that’ they 
have lost the power of astonishing 
any one; yet their warning against 
the indulgence of an arrogant tem- 
per, and a harsh tongue, is of im- 
portance to all. Here we have the 
instance of a man of great talents 
dying a beggar in the most popular 
and perhaps the most lucrative of all 
pursuits ; for certainly there are few 
others, in which an individual begin- 
ning without a shilling spent on his 
education, or his entrance into a pro- 
fession; or a shilling of capital; on the 
strength of talents alone may rise 
into immediate opulence. Mossop’s 
ability had placed him, by a single 
effort, in the foremost rank of the 
stage; and yet, at the end of a few 
years, this man of genius is founda 
dying pauper, with all his worldly 
possession not amounting to the pur- 
chase of a day’s meal. ; 

Some pleasantries of the elder Col- 
man, and the well-known James Bos. 
well, enliven the narrative. At the 
Literary Club, Colman happening to 
say that Johnson, on his return from 
the Hebrides, was willing to believe 
in the * second sight,” Boswell 
said, * He is willing to believe! I do 
believe” —adding, with that ludicrous 
humility which was so characteristic 
of the man—* the evidence is enough 
for me, though not for his great 
mind; what will not fill a quart bot- 
tle will fill a pint bottle.” Then 
keenly, we have no doubt contemp- 
tuously, Colman advised him “ to 
cork it up,” an advice which Boswell 
was one of the last men in the world 
to take. 

Wilkes, in his mayoralty, affected 
to join the citizen with the patrician, 
and the mansion-house witnessed 
some peculiarly showy entertainments. 
Boswell, at one of those, seeing Col- 
man looking for his place at the table, 
made room for him, and said, ‘ See 
what it is to have a Scotsman for your 
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friend at Wilkes’s table.” A foreign 
waiter happening to pass by soon 
after, Boswell asked him something 
in German. “ Ah!” said Colman, 
“I thought I was at the mansion- 
house ; but this is more like St James’, 
for here are nothing but Germans 
and Scots.” 

A gay letter from Garrick passes 
his criticism on the men and things of 

‘the hour; he writes from Bath :— 

“I despair of seeing you here, so 
that I must be at the parade with the 
folks here, whose conversation lies as 
heavy on my mind, as the hot rolls 
and devilments at breakfast do upon 
my stomach. Ihave seen the great 
Henderson, who has something, and 
is nothing. He might be made to 
figure among the puppets of these 
times. His Don John is a comic 
Cato, and his Hamlet a mixture of 
tragedy, comedy, pastoral, farce, and 
nonsense. However, though my wife 
is outrageous, I am in the secret, and 
see sparks of fire which may be blown 
into a flame, to warm even a London 
audience at. Christmas. He is a dra- 
matic phenomenon, and his friends, 
especially Cumberland, have ruined 
him. He has a manner of paving 
when he would be emphatical, that is 
ridiculous, and must be changed, or 
he would not be suffered at the Bed- 
ford Coffee-house.” 

In 1775, the curious incident occur- 
red, of a Lord Chief-Justice laying 
down the law of hissing in theatres. 
Five individuals had been convicted 
of a determination to hiss down old 
Macklin, and ultimately drive him 
from the stage. The law proceed- 
ings had gone on for two years, and 
at length the defendants were brought 
up to receive judgment. Lord Mans- 
field was the judge ; he recommended 
an arbitration, to prevent further ex- 
penses ; and finally Macklin proposed 
that the defendants should pay his 
costs, and take L.300 worth of tickets 
for various benefits. Lord Mansiield 
applauded his generosity, and told 
him that, acknowledging his abilities 
as an actor, he had never acted betier 
in his lifethan onthatday. He also fur- 
ther observed, “that the right of hissing 
and applauding in a theatre was an 
unalterable right ; but that there was 
a wide distinction between expressing 
the natural sensations of the mind as 
they arose from what was seen and 
heard, and executing a preconcerted 
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29 
when he was playing a part, but to 
drive him from the theatre and pro- 
duce his utter ruin.” 

Even in the life of wits, heartless 
as they are presumed to be, there 
are sometimes touches of feeling. 
Foote, of all men the most caustic, 
furnishes an anecdote illustrative of 
his having been not wholly the com- 
pound of cayenne and vitriol for 
which the world gave him credit. 
He had regards probably but for few; 
but among those few was Weston the 
actor, aman of considerable ability 
in his profession. Foote had his por- 
trait painted, and on leaving town for 
his journey to Dover in search of 
health—a journey which was his last 
—he went into the.room where the pic- 
ture hung, made a full stop before it, 
firmly fixed his eyes on the countenance 
until the tears started into them, and 
then turning away, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Poor 
Weston!” Then, as if in reproach 
of his own seeming security, after a 
moment’s meditation he uttered,—- 
* Poor Weston!—it will be soon 
‘Poor Foote!’ or the intelligence of 
my spirits deceives me.” It did not 
deceive him. ‘ 

There is a striking recollection of 
Johnson and Gibbon in the memoir 
of the younger Colman, written with 
more than his usual study, and not 
unlike a reflection of the style of 
both. He observes, that *‘Gibbonwasa 
curious contrast to the Doctor. On 
the day when he first met them at 
table, which was at his father’s house, 
Johnson was in his suit of rust 
brown, an old yellow wig, and black’ * 
worsted stockings; while Gibbon, 
who sat opposite to him, was in a suit 
of flowered velvet, with a bag and 
sword.” Each had his measured phra- 
seology: but Johnson’s was grand, 
Gibbon’s elegant—the stateliness of 
the former, however, being some- 
times pedantic, and the polish of the 
latter occasionally finical :—‘“ John- 
son marched to kettledrums and trum- 

ets, Gibbon moved to flutes and 
1autboys;—Johnson hewed passages 
through the Alps, Gibbon levelled 
walks through parks and gardens.” 
This is rather pompous for George 
Colman, but he evidently leans to the 
courtly urbanity of the historian:— 
“ Mauled as I had been by John- 
son,” (who before dinner had treated 
him asa troublesome child,) “ Gibbon. 
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poured balm upon my bruises, by 
condescending, rt or twice in the 
course of the evening, to talk to me. 
The great historian was light and 
playful, suiting his manner to the 
capacity of the boy; but still his 
mannerism prevailed—still he tapped 
his snuff-box—still he smirked and 
smiled, and rounded his periods with 
the same air of good breeding as if he 
were conversing with men.” Then 
comes a characteristic touch of 
George’s own pencil :—* His mouth, 
mellifluous as Plato’s, was a round 
hole in the centre of his visage!” 

Bensley the actor, a popular favour- 
ite, was a rare instance of the change 
of al character. In early life 
he had led so dashing a career, that 
Garrick named him ‘ Roaring Bob 
of the Garden.” He married by ac- 
cident, and from that period his tem- 
perament seems to have taken a wiser 
turn. The accident was :—his post- 
chaise having come into collision with 
adady on horseback, the lady was 
thrown; and Bensley, on getting out 
to offer his assistance, was so much 
struck with her beauty, that he fell 
in love, and made his proposal. Her 
fortune was but L.1500 ; but, by fru- 
gality and his talents, he lived in com- 
fort until he left the stage in. 1796. 
His friend, the celebrated Wyndham, 
who was secretary at war, then gave 
him a barrack-mastership. But his 
good fortune was not yet at an end. 
A relative, Sir William Bensley, an 
East India Director, dying, left him a 
large property. Bensley enjoyed it 
for a while with the spirit of a gentle- 
‘man; but, having no children, said, 
«that he had not wanted it, and that 
it came too late.” 

There is an acknowledged frenzy in 
‘ the universal passion for theatrical 
management ; and Colman, who had 
escaped so long, and after such vexa- 
tious experience, now returned to the 
turmoil of a theatre of his own. 
Foote, previously to leaving London 
for Calais, had thus written to Gar- 
rick :—‘“ There is more of prudence 
than of pleasure in my trip to the 
continent. To tell you the truth, I am 
tired with racking my brain, toiling 
like a horse, and crossing seas and 
mountains in the most dreary seasons, 
merely to pay servants’ wages and 
tradesmen’s bills. I have therefore 
directed my friend Jewell to dis- 
charge the lazy vermin of my hall, 
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with a proper tenant. Help me to 
one, if youcan.”” Colman heard of 
this intention, and he finally took the 
Haymarket Theatre, on the terms of 
paying Foote an annuity of L.1600, 
and L.500 for the copyright of his 
unpublished plays. ‘“ The paradoxi. 
cal celebrity,” says George Colman, 
*“ which Foote maintained on his 
stage, was very singular ; his satirical 
sketches were scarcely dramas, and 
he could not be called a good legiti- 
mate performer. Yet there is no 
Shakspeare or Roscius on record, 
who, like Foote, supported a theatre 
for a series of years by his own act« 
ing, in his own writings, and for 
ten years of the time on a wooden 
leg.” This prop to his person I once 
saw, standing by his bedside, ready 
dressed in a handsome silk stocking, 
with a polished shoe and gold buckle, 
awaiting the owner's getting-up. It 
had a kind of tragi-comical appear- 
ance; and I leave to inveterate pun- 
sters the ingenuity of punning upon 
a Foote in bed and a leg out of it.” 
This is followed by a capital story. 
The elder Colman, in proposing for 
the purchase of the theatre, had kept 
himself wholly out of sight, and em- 
ployed a matter-of-fact man of busi- 
ness to carry on the negotiation ; 
Foote having no knowledge of the real 
party until the business was conclud- 
ed. He, however, often met Colman 
at dinner, and the subject being pub- 
lic, became a topic of common conver. 
sation. On one of those occasions, 
Foote turned to Colman and said:— 
‘** Now, here is Mr Colman, an expe- 
rienced manager, he will tell you that 
nobody can conduct so peculiar a 
theatrical concern as mine but my- 
self. But there is a fat-headed fellow 
of an agent, who has been boring me 
every morning at breakfast, with 
terms from some blockhead who knows 
nothing about the stage, but whose 
money burns in his pocket:”—* Play- 
house mad, I presume,” said my fa« 
ther. ‘ Right,” said Foote, “ and, 
if bleeding will bring him to his sen- 
ses, he will find me a capital doctor.” 
The scene, when the parties at last 
met to sign and seal, must have been 
amusing ; it would probably have fur- 
nished Foote with another farce, but 
all his pleasantries were now near an 
end. Hedied at Dover, October 21st, in 
the same year, having received but 
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the first half-year’s payments. His 
illness had been long, but the imme- 
diate cause of his death was apoplexy. 

The Haymarket proved, on the 
whole, a tolerable speculation. Col- 
man’s knowledge of the stage kept it 
alive; and, as he had got rid of the 
weight of the purchase-money, he 
made a respectable income. But his 
time, too, was coming fast. In 1789, 
he was struck with paralysis; the dis- 
ease attacked his brain, and he was 
reduced to the most melancholy of all 
conditions—thatof a bewildered mind. 
Some lines in one of Churchhill’s 
poems, feelingly allude to the especial 
liability of active intellects to this 
misfortune :— 

** With curious art the brain too finely 
wrought, 
Preys on itself, and is destroy’d by thought; 
Constant attention wears the active mind, 
Blots out her powers, and leaves a blank be- 
hind.” 

We must now hasten to the close. 
George Colman, taking the manage- 
roent of the theatre on his father’s re- 
tirement, conducted it for a succession 
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of years with remarkable animation, 
but with fluctuating success. At 
length difficulties gathered round him, 
which compelled. him to resign the 
theatre into other hands. His social 
qualities, however, had so far render- 
ed him pleasing to George IV., that 
he appointed him * Examiner of 
Plays,” an office worth about L.400 
a-year. In his latter years he be« 
came liable to some organic infirmi- 
ties, of which he died, October 17th, 
1836, with the reputation of one of 
the wittiest men, the most amusing 
companion, and perhaps the best co- 
mic writer since the days of Sheridan. - 
It has not been our purpose to review 
these volumes, in the usual sense of 
the word. They have the fault of 
being too much of a compilation, and 
making too large a use of authorities 
already known. Butit is only justice 
to say, that they contain a great deal 
ofvery curious matter—many recollec~ 
tions of the Colmans that have hither- 
to escaped the public—and that th 
are written in a spirited and intelli- 
gent style. 





MARQUINEZ AND LA COLLEGIALA. 


A ROMANTIC INCIDENT OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


Tue small town of Ayllon in Old 
Castile is picturesquely situated at the 
foot of a ridge of mountains of the 
same name, and at about half-a-dozen 
leagues to the left of the camino real 
from Burgos to Madrid. Although 
dignified by the name of a villa, or 
town, and containing a population of 
five hundred vecinos,* at the period we 
are referring to, it bore more resem- 
blance to an overgrown country vil- 
lage, both by the character of its 
houses and the occupations of their 
inhabitants. ._ The former were rudely 
constructed of mis-shapen and irregu- 
larly sized blocks of stone, hewn from 
the adjacent mountains, the interstices 
being filled up with a coarse cement. 
They were for the most part covered 
with thatch, although here and there 
a roof formed of black and red tiles, 


arranged in alternate lines, varied 
the uniformity of the layers of 
straw, to which the weather and the 
smoke of the wood fires had imparted 
a dingy greyish hue. According to 
Spanish custom, every dwelling had a 
clumsy but solid and spacious baleony 
running round the upper windows. 
These balconies were shelfered from 
the rain either by a wooden roof or by 
a projection of the thatch and rafters, 
and in the summer and autumn were 
usually strewed with the golden pods 
of the Indian corn and the juicy scarlet 
fruit of the tomata, placed there to 
dry and to ripen in the sunbeams. 
The inhabitants of Ayllon were 
rincipally peasants, who gained their 
iving by the cultivation of the fields 
which surrounded the town; and in 
time of peace this resource was suffi- 





* The Spaniards have a somewhat loose manner of calculating the population of 


their towns and villages by veeinos, or heads of families, literally neighbours. 


They 


multiply the number of vecinos by four and a half, and that is supposed to give the 


number of inhabitants. 





cient for the ample supply of their 
scanty wants and unambitious desires; 
but the war, which was so heavy a 
scourge for the Peninsula, did not 
spare this quiet corner of Castile. On 
the contrary, the position of the town 
rendered it a favourite resort of the 
guerillas, who from that point had 
the double facility of pouncing on 
whatever passed along the high-road, 
and of retreating to the mountains 
when troops were sent against them. 
Thus it not unfrequently happened 
that the unfortunate Ayllonese, after 
emptying their granaries and wine 
. stores for the benefit of the Spanish 
troops, were visited, a few hours after- 
wards, by a column of French, who 
stripped them of what little they had 
reserved for their own support, accom- 
panying their extortions by the ample 
measure of ill treatment they con- 
sidered themselves justified in bestow- 
ing on those who had so recently 
sheltered their foes. Between friends 


and enemies the peasants were im- 
poverished, their houses dismantled 
and pillaged, their fields trampled and 
laid waste. 

It was on an autumn morning of the 
year 181-, that a large number of 
cavalry soldiers were grooming their 


horses in the streets of Ayllon. Some 
ill-clothed but hardy-looking infantry 
men were grouped about the doors of 
the houses, busily engaged in furbish- 
ing their arms, whilst here and there, 
at’the corners of the streets, or in 
open spaces between the houses, a 
few greasy-looking individuals were 
superintending the preparations of the 
rancho,* a strong smelling anomalous 
sort of mess, contained in large iron 
kettles suspended over smoky fires of 
green wood. Cavalry, infantry, and 
cooks were laughing, joking, singing, 
and talking with the gayety character- 
istic of the Spanish soldier, and which 
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searcely ever abandons him even in 
the most difficult and unfavourable 
circumstances. 

The horses had been cleaned and 
returned to their stables; the muskets 
burnished till they shone again; the 
rations cooked and eaten. It was past 
noon, and the rays of an October sun, 
which in Castile is often hotter than 
a July sun in our more temperate 
climate, had driven the soldiery to 
seek shade and coolness where best it 
might be found. Some were sharing 
the litter of their horses, others were 
stretched under trees and hedges in 
the outskirts of the town, whilst the 
most weary or the least difficult lay 
wrapped in their cloaks on either side 
of the street. A deep silence had 
succeeded to the previous noise. It 
was the hour of the siesta. 

Two o'clock had chimed from the 
church tower of Ayllon, and had been 
repeated by the clocks of the neigh- 
bouring convents and villages, when 
a battalion of infantry entered the 
principal street, andadvanced at a rapid 
pace towards the open square in the 
centre of the town, where it halted 
and formed up. A body of cavalr 
which followed separated into sm 
parties, and dispersed in various direc- 
tions. More infantry arrived, and pro- 
ceeded by detachments to occupy the 
stables and housesin which the troops 
were age and from which they 
ejected the original occupants. On 
the first arrival of the new comers, the 
guerillas, who were lying sleeping 
about the streets, had started up in 
alarm; but on recognizing the grey 
uniforms and painted shakoes of the 
regiment of Arlanza, and the blue 
pelisses of the hussars, under the 
orders of the Cura Merino, they for 
the most part resumed their recumbent 
position, with all the nonchalance of 
those Neapolitan lazzaroni for whom 





* The rancho, or. mess of the Spanish soldiery, is generally composed of fat pork, 
garlic, and rice or dry beans, according as the one or the other may have been issued 
for rations: the whole being plentifully seasoned with red pepper, and boiled so as to. 


form a sort of thick pottage. 


The manner in which this is eaten is somewhat original. 


Each company is divided into messes of twenty or thirty men, and each mess forms a 
circle round the vessel in which their dinner has been cooked, every man with his 
bread and a large wooden spoon in his hand. They tell off by fours, and a non-commis- 


sioned officer. calls out “ El uno,” No. 1. 


The five or six men who have told off No. 


1 take a pace to the front, dip their spoon in the kettle and resume their place in the 


circle. 


** El dos,” No. 2, is next called, and performs the same manceuvre. After 


No. 4, the turn of No. I comes again, and so on till the pot is emptied and the bellies 


of the soldiers more or less filled. 
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the dolce far niente is the sum and 
substance of human happiness. ‘The 
less indolent remained staring at the 
troops as they marched by ; and even 
when they saw them entering the 
stables and barracks they manifested 
no surprise, unsuspicious of any hostile 
intention on the part of men fighting 
for the: same cause as themselves, 
and with whom they were -accus- 
tomed to fraternize. ‘Those who were 
sleeping in the houses and stables, were 
scarcely well awaked before they were 
thrust into the street. The whole 
proceeding was so rapid on the part 
of the Cura’s soldiers, and so unlooked 
for by those quartered in the town, 
that in less than ten minutes fifteen 
hundred men found themselves un- 
armed and defenceless, whilst their 
horses, weapons, and accoutrements 
were in possession of Merino’s follow 
ers. So complete was the surprise, 
and so trifling the resistance offered, 
that not a life was lost, scarcely a man 
wounded, on either side. 

Whilst the astonished guerillas were 
asking one another what could be the 
meaning of this extraordinary conduct 
of Merino, that chief himself appeared, 
surrounded by several officers, and 
followed by a strong escort of cavalry. 
He galloped through the main street, 
and, halting in the plaza, received the 
reports of the officers who had been 
entrusted with the execution of the 
coup-de-main that had just been ac- 
complished ; then, turning to a group 
of the disarmed who were standing by, 
he enquired for Colonel Principe. Be- 
fore he had received a reply, a man 
rushed, bareheaded, and with a drawn 
sabre in his hand, from the door of a 
neighbouring house. He stopped 
when he found himself face to face 
with the Cura, and, in a voice almost 
inarticulate from passion, demanded 
by what authority the latter had dis- 
armed his men and taken possession of 
their quarters. 

** By my own authority, Tomas 
Principe,” coolly replied Merino. 
“ Your band is one of those which do 
more, harm to the peasant than the 
enemy. When they march, their pro- 
gress ismarked by rapine and violence; 
and, if they now and then distinguish 
themselves by their gallantry in the 
field, they take care to counterbalance 
its merit by daily robberies and unlaw- 
ful acts. Your horses and arms I have 
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taken for my soldiers, and by this time 
your men are informed that they are 
disbanded and may return to their 
homes.” 

Merino had scarcely finished his 
sentence when Principe, who literally 
foamed at the mouth with rage, made 
a dash at the imperturbable priest, and 
dealt him a blow which would probably 
have brought the career of that cele- 
brated member of the church militant 
to a premature termination, had it not 
been intercepted by the swords of some 
of the Cura’s officers. Several of the 
escort pressed forward, and the un- 
lucky guerilla was overpowered and 
deprived of his sabre. The scuffle was 
scarcely over when Marquinez, the 
friend and lieutenant of Principe, ap- 
peared, followed by some officers and — 
a few men of his corps. He was a 
handsome, soldierly-looking man, in 
the prime of life, with a highly intel- 
ligent countenance ; and, instead of 
showing the same excitement and 
headlong fury as his commandant, he 
saluted Merino with urbanity, and ad- 
dressed him in a somewhat ironical 
tone. The Cura repeated what he 
had already said to Principe as to his 
reasons for disarming the partida. 

** I am well aware, Sefior Cura,” 
said Marquinez, “ that some of your 
followers, weary of lurking in moun- 
tain caverns, have preferred leaders 
under whom they were sure to meet 
with opportunities of displaying their 
courage in the plain, and of revenging 
themselves on the invaders of their 
country. It is probably to prevent 
further defection, and to remount your 
cavalry, that you have thus treacher- 
ously surprised and disarmed men, 
who, had they been aware of your in- 
tention, would have given ample oceu- 
pation to you and the whole of your 
forces. You have, for the moment, 
deprived your country of two thousand 
defenders, the least worthy of whom 
is a better man than ever crossed your 
saddle. We shall not attempt a re- 
sistance which now would be absurd, 
but you will have to answer to the 
Junta of Cadiz for your treason.” 

The Cura smiled scornfully, but 
made no reply. Marquinez, after 
gazing steadfastly at him for a mo- 
ment, turned upon his heel ; and lead- 
ing, or rather dragging along, Principe 
by the arm, left the plaza. The same 
day Merino marched out of Ayllon, 

Cc 
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‘manded. Principe was only modeé- 


taking with them nearly a thousand 
horses, and a largé number of mus- 
kets, sabres, and other arms. 
Marquinez and Principe had been 
sergeants in the Spanish regiment of 
Bourbon. They were of humble ex- 
traction, and Marquinez had, in his 
youth, been a barber at Madrid. Both 
men of great intrepidity, and of some 
military talent, those qualifications 
availed them little at a period when 
wealth and family interest were the 
surest, if nut the only stepping stones 
te advancement in the Spanish army, 
and our two sargentos instruidos left 
the service with the humble chevrons 
which their merits-had procured them 
soon after their arrival under the 
colours, but which they had no hope 
of exchanging for the epaulette of a 
¢ommissioned officer. At the com- 
mencement of the Peninsular war, 
they joined a party of guerillas, of 
which they soon became the leaders, 
and Principe, although inferior in ta- 
lent and education to his brother ser- 
geant, was the first in command. At 
the period that Merino disarmed them 
in the manner we have described, the 
tida had acquired considerable cele- 
rity, and although not so well dis- 
eiplined as the troops of the Cura, had 
committed no excesses to justify the 
step taken by the latter. Merino was 
jealous of their success, and annoyed 
at the desertion of his men, many of 
whom had recently left his standard 
to join that of Principe. As Marqui- 
fez had predicted, however, the Re- 
gency was excessively angry at the 
unauthorized and unwarrantable con- 
of the guerilla priest, in which it 
was evident that he had consulted his 
own interest more than that of the 
service, or of the country. A severe 
reprimand was addressed to him; but 
the war was raging in all its fury, the 
Junta had its hands full, and Merino 
was too valuable a partizan to be dis- 
pensed with, or even disgusted. More- 
ever, the mischief done was soon re- 
paired, in great part, by the activity 
of Marquinez. After the guerilla 
corps was disbanded by the Cura, the 
two adventurers who had headed it 
found themselves with a mere handful 
of followers, the remainder either hav- 
ing been sent to their villages, or 
having joined Merino. Principe and 
rquinez agreed to separate, and to 
reorganize two bands, instead of the 
one which they had hitherto com. 


rately successful; the free corps which 
he raised never amounted to above 
six or eight hundred men; but Mar: 
quinez, putting out all bis energy, be- 
fore long found himself at the head of 
a strong body of cavalry, well mount- 
ed and equipped; and he took the 
field with reuewed confidence, atid this 
time with the sole command. 

In one of the first expeditions which 
he undertook, after this resurreetion of 
his partida, he encountered three 
huodred Westphalian cavalry in the 
French service, whom he tetally de- 
feated, after fighting for a whelé morn- 
ing, and losing a large number of men 
and horses. The Westphalians were 
returning from a reconnoissatieey in 
which they had made several prisons 
ers, and amongat others, a lady of. 4 
good family of Sahagun, and wife of 
a captain in the Spanish army. This 
woman, during the few days which 
the insecurity of the roads c 
her to pass in the society of i 
nez, became violently enamoured of 
that officer, and finally abandoned her 
husband and children to follow him in 
his adventurous course of life. En- 
dowed with masculine courage, strong 
minded, and possessed of greater phy- 
sical strength than is usual in her sex, 
she did not hesitate to assume the cos- 
tume of a hussar, and to fight by the 
side of the dashing guerilla to whom 
she had attached herself. She soon 
became well known in the district 
whieh was the scene of operations of 
Marquinez’s troops, by the appella- 
tion of La Coli:giala, a name given to 
her from the circumstanee of her 
youth having been spent in a college, 
which exists at Valladolid, for the edu- 
cation of the female children of noble 
families. She had already been en- 
gaged in several skirmishes, and had 
displayed a degree of courage which 
had gained for her the rank of an ofs 
ficer, and the respect and admiration 
of the hardy soldiers amongst whom 
she lived, when an opportunity oeeuf: 
red of proving her devotion and at- 
tachment to the man for whom, she 
had sacrificed her fair fame and her 
domestic ties. - 

It was in the-early part of the month 
of March. A ‘suteesSion of heavy 
rains had nn? suspended all military 
operations in the plains of Valladolid 
and Palencia. Marquinez’s hussars, at 
this time nearly two thousand in num- 
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bef, were in cantonments in some small 
villages 4 few leagues to the right of 
the high-road from Burgos to Valla- 
dolid, and were awaiting the return of 
fine weather to recommence the cam- 
paign. The activity and intrepidity 
of their lester had caused him to be- 
come a turmidable opponent to the 
French generals, who were anxious to 
rid thémselves of nearly the only chief 
who ventured to attack them on equal 
terms in the plain, and frequently came 
off the conqueror. For Marquinez, 
disdaining the more cautious system of 
mountain warfare adopted by other 
guerilla leaders, had not raised any 
infantry, but kept the open country 
with fils light cavalry. Several of the 
French moveable columns had been 
roughly handled by him, and their 
dragoons sabred and put to the route 
by vigorous charges headed by the 
intrepid guerilla. 

Dating the few weeks that Marqui- 
neZ Was compelled to remain inactive, 
the French caused his position to be 
reconnoitred by their spies, and de- 
vised a plan for seizing his person. 
The villages and hamlets in which the 
cavalry were quartered were spread 
over a considerable extent of country. 
So large a number of horses would 
hafdly have found sufficient forage or 
stabling had they been all concentrated 
on one point; and as the roads were 
eut up and the fields sodden by the 
rain, there was no apprehension enter- 
tained of any rapid march or surprise 
on the part of the French, who had 
their advanced posts in the neighbour- 
hood of Valladolid. Two of the nu- 
merous villages occupied by the hus- 
Sars were nearly a league in advance 
of the others, and placed on either 
‘skirt of a large oak wood. The road 
from the one to the other of these 
cantonments described a curve round 
the front of the wood, and at a central 
point was crossed by a track which, 
in one direction, led in amongst the 
trees, and in the other joined at a dis- 
tance of a mile or two a country road 
leading to Valladolid. It was at this 
Spot that it was proposed to surprise 

arquinéz, who, with the Collegiala 
atid a hundred horse, had taken up his 

uarters in the village on the right of 
the wood. 

About dusk, on a stormy evening, 
Marquinez, attended by an aide-de- 
camp, was returning to his quarters, 
after having visited several of the can- 
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al ——— 
tonmetits. On arriving at thé part of 
the road deseribed above, he found hig 
further progress impeded by a tree 
which had fallen across the natrow 
way in such a manner that its branch 
covered with dead leaves, and mat 
with ivy, formed a sort of hedge too 
high for the ‘horses to leap, and too 
strong for them to break through. 
The two horsemen dismounted, and 
began to open themselves a passage by 
lopping the boughs with their sabres, 
when their arms were suddenly seized 
from behind, and before they could 
turn their heads they were surrounded 
by a dozen dismounted dragoons, 
whose numbers quickly overcoming 
all resistanée, the Spaniards were 
throw down and pinioned. A troop 
of French cavalry emerged from the 
wood, the men who had effected the 
capture remounted, and Marquinez 
and his aide-de-camp, being bound to 
their saddles and placed between four 
dragoons, with their carabines unslung 
and ready for action, the whole party 
started off at a sharp trot in the direc- 
tion of Valladolid. The only witness 
of the affair was a peasant belonging 
to the village in which Marquinez ha 
his quarters, and who was about a 
hundred yards behind that chief at the 
moment he dismounted. His first 
movement, when he saw the French, 
was to throw himself on the ground 
behind some bushes, and as soon as 
the last of the troopers had disappear- 
ed, he left his place of concealment, 
and hastened to give the alarm. d 
To support the troop of dragoons 
that had been sent on this hazardous 
expedition, two battalions and a squad- 
ron of French had advanced seven or 
eight leagues from their own linés, 
and had taken up a position in a ham- 
let at about the same distance from 
Marqtinez’s cantonments. It was an 
hour before midnight when the party 
which had formed the ambuscade Join. 
ed the main body, after a tapid march 
over detestable roads and a heav 
country. The horses were knockec 
up, and unable to proceed without a 
few hours’ repose. ‘Their ¢aptain 
having reported this to his command- 
ing-officer, at the same time that he 
annouriced to him the successful issue 
of the enterprize, received orders to 
refresh his men and horses, and to hold 
himself in readiness to march an hour 
before daybreak. Meantime the pri- 
soners were placed in a room on the 
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ound floor of the house in which the 
French colonel was lodged. The door 
of their temporary prison opened on 
a large corridor, then used as a guard- 
room, and the small unglazed aperture 
which gave light and air to the apart- 
ment, was traversed by three massive 
iron bars, placed parallel to each 
other, and firmly riveted into the 
stone wall. For additional security, 
and to preclude all possibility of escape, 
a sentry was placed in a sort of garden 
on which the window looked out. 

The young officer who had been 
taken at the same time as Marquinez, 
weary with the day's exertions, soon 
fell asleep in one of the three or four 
rickety chairs which composed nearly 
the whole furniture of the room. His 
chief did not seem inclined to follow 
his example, but paced up and down, 
apparently wrapt in thought. His mo- 
notonous promenade had lasted nearly 
an hour, when he thought he heard 
his name pronounced. He started 
and listened, but no sound reached his 
ears save the measured step of the sen- 
tinel under his window, and the bur- 
den of an old French chanson a boire, 
which one of the men on guard was 
trolling out, with a voice more re- 
markable for power than melody. 
Marquinez threw himself into a chair, 
and attributing to an excited imagina- 
tion the words which he had fancied 
he heard, appeared disposed to imi- 
tate his aide-de-camp, who was for- 
getting in sleep the dangers of his po- 
sitién, and the probable death that 
awaited him. The eyes of the cap- 
tive guerilla were beginning to close, 
and his head to sink upon his breast, 
when the same voice as before broke 
the silence. ‘“ Marquinez!” was re- 
peated in a loud whisper. The word 
was accompanied by a noise such as 
is produced by a slight blow of iron 
against iron. This time it was no 
delusion of a heated brain. Marqui- 
nez rushed to the window, and looked 
out as well as the grating would per- 
mit. All was still. The night was 
raw and wintry, and it was only at 
rare intervals that the watery rays of 
the moon obtained a passage through 
some break in the heavy mantle of 
clouds which covered the sky. The 
infantry soldier on sentry had reached 
the limit of his walk, and was turning 
to retrace his steps. When he arri- 
ved under the window, he allowed the 
bayonet on the end of his musket to 





fall lightly against the bars throu 
which Marquinez was looking, and 
a voice which seemed familiar to the 
ears of the latter, he asked in Spanish, 

“* Estas solo? Are you alone?” 

*¢ Villaverde is with me, and asleep,” 
was the reply. 

‘¢ My bayonet is unfixed. Take it, 
and force the grating.” 

Marquinez seized the proffered wea- 
pon, which was only stuck on the end 
of the ramrod, and using the greatest 
possible care to avoid noise, he began 
to pick out the cement and the small 
iron wedges by which the bars were 
fastened into the wall. It was neces- 
sary to take out all the three bars, for 
otherwise the opening would be too 
small to allow the body of a man to 
pass ; and with no better tool than a 
bayonet, the task was not an easy one. 
At the end of half an hour, however, 
two of the bars had given way, and 
the prisoner had begun to work at the 
third, when the sentry, who, during 
this time had continued his walk 
without appearing to pay any attention 
to what was going on in the prison, 
rapidly approached the window, and, 
in the low hurried tone in which he 
had before spoken, exclaimed— 

«« The relief is at hand; hasten, or 
all is lost!” At the same moment 
Marquinez heard in the distance the 
qui vive of a French soldier challenging 
the guard which was relieving the 
various sentries placed round the tem- 
porary quarters of the troops. 

It is no disparagement to the often 
proved courage of Marquinez, to say 
that in this agitating moment his heart 
beat with unusual quickness, whilst 
big drops of perspiration covered his 
forehead. His hand, however, lost 
none of its steadiness, and he plied his 
bayonet with redoubled vigour, but 
with less caution than before. Frag- 
ments of stone flew from the wall as 
he struck and delved with desperate 
violence. He fixed the sharp end of 
his weapon under the bar, and priziog 
as with a lever, endeavoured to force 
it out, when the bayonet, already bent 
by the unusual purpose to which it 
was appliedybroke off short, and the 
point remained in the wall. At the 
same instant Villaverde, awakened 
by the noise, which had fortunately 
not reached the ears of the soldiers in 
the guard-room, stood by the side of 
his chief, and in an instant compre- 
hended their position. Our two gue- 
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rillas seized the iron bar, which was all 
that intervened between them and 
liberty—between an untimely death 
and a life of freedom and enjoyment. 
They tugged and wrenched at the 
fatal obstacle, which shook but would 
not give way ; the heavy tread of the 
Frenchmen had become audible, when, 
by an almost siperhuman effort, the 
iron was torn from its place, and with 
the violence of the shock the two men 
reeled back into the centre of the room. 
Instantly recovering themselves, they 
darted through the window, and stood 
before their deliverer, who threw down 
his musket, and tossing off his shako, 
a profusion of dark ringlets fell upon 
his shoulders, and Marquinez recog- 
nised with astonishment the handsome 
features of La Collegiala. She was 
pale as death, but had lost none of her 
presence of mind. * Por aqui!” cried 
she, and as the relief turned the angle 
of the house, and entered the garden, 
the three fugitives bounded over a low 
fence, and disappeared in the obscu- 
rity. A moment afterwards, the guard, 
surprised at not being challenged by 
the man whom they were approaching 
to relieve, halted under the window, 
expecting to find that sleep had over- 
taken the negligent sentry. No sentry 
was there, but at a few paces distant, 
a dead soldier, stripped of his great- 
coat» and shako, was lying with his 
face against the ground. The long 
rank grass on which he was extended 
was wet with blood. He had received 
a stab in the back which had pierced 
through to his heart. 

In Jess than an hour after Marquinez 
was carried off by the French, La Col- 
legiala had set out with a squadron in 
order torescue him. This force, which 
included every man in the cantonment, 
was deemed sufficient, the peasant 
having reported the captors as not ex- 
ceeding fifty in number. La Collegiala 
made sure of overtaking them before 
they reached Valladolid, to which 
city, from the road they had taken, 
she had no doubt they would proceed. 
After four or five ‘hours’ hard riding, 
the Spaniards had gained considerably 
on those they were in pursuit of, when 
they met with some muleteers, who in- 
formed them that they were not above 
ten minutes in rear of the French, but 
that the latter must have already joined 
the main body, whose advanced posts 
were about a mile off. This was a 
crushing blow to the hopes of La Col- 
Jegiala. A moment's reflection, how- 
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ever, was sufficient for her to take a 
resolution. She struck off the road, 
and after a few minutes’ march across 
the country, halted, and formed up the 
‘squadron in a ploughed field. Then, 
stripping off her richly-furred pelisse 
and embroidered forage-cap, she re- 
placed them by a coarse woolen 
jacket and felt hat, which she had pro- 
cured from one of the muleteers. Fa- 
voured by the darkness of the night, she 
passed unobserved through the French 
pickets, and, attracted by the lights in 
the windows of the guard-room and 
of the colonel’s quarters, she directed 
her steps to the very garden on which 
Marquinez’s prison looked out. Con- 
cealed’ amongst some shrubs, she 
heard the orders given the sentry; 
and convinced that the prisoner whom 
he was directed to guard could be no 
other than Marquinez himself, she 
immediately formed a plan for his res- 
cue, the partial success of which we 
have already seen. 

The fugitives were not fifty yards 
from the village when they heard the 
French drums beat to arms. The 
troops turned out in an instant; a 
body of cavalry was sent to patrol the 
road, whilst parties of infantry has- 
tened in all directions to endeavour to 
intercept the flight of the prisoners. 
Amidst the din and confusion, the 
voice of the French colonel might be 
heard, exciting his men by the promise 
of large rewards for the recapture of 
the notable partizan who had thus 
eluded his vigilance. Meantime, 
Marquinez and his aide-de-camp, 
guided by La Collegiala, laboured 
through theheavy ground; now falling 
into ditches,now stumbling over stumps 
of trees and other objects which their 
haste and the darkness prevented them 
from seeing. They fortunately passed 
the pickets before the intelligence of 
their escape had reached those advan- 
ced posts, the officers in command of 
which, hearing the drums beat toarms, 
and not knowing the nature of the 
alarm, kept their men together, in- 
stead of extending them right and 
left, which would probably have ensur- 
ed the taking of the three Spaniards. 
At length, covered with mud and 
panting for breath, Marguinez and 

is companion reached thé squadron, 
which was still formed up*ta the field 
where La Collegiala had left it. - Two 
men dismounted ; Marquinez and 
Villaverde sprang into their saddles, 
and the little party of hussars moved 





























































* off across the country in good order, 
and as fast asthe heavy ground would 
ermit, At the same instant they 
ile the clatter of the horses’ hoofs 
of the French dragoons as. they gal- 
lopped along the road, which ran 
about half musket-shot to the left of 
their own line of march. This, hows 
ever, caused no uneasiness to Mar- 
quinez, who knew that the enemy’s 
cavalry, unacquainted with the coun- 
try, would not yenture to leave the 
road, and he was sure of being able 
to keep well ahead of the infantry, 
who, in their turn, could not prudent- 
ly advance too far from the main body. 
He reckoned, therefore, of being soon 
out of reach of the enemy, when the 
march of the Spaniards was suddenly 
arrested by a broad and deep water- 
course, with high and perpendicular 
banks. In vain did they ride up and 
down, and lose some minutes in en- 
deavouring to find a place at which to 
pass this new obstacle to their pro- 
ress. The French infantry were ap- 
proaching ; the torches which they 
carried showing likeso many crimson 
spots through the thick mist arising 
from the wet and marshy ground. 
Already the officers might be heard 
recting the search, and giving or- 
ders to theirmen. The only remain- 
ing chance was to return to the high- 
road before they were perceived by 
the infantry, and trust to a bold charge 
to break through the dragoons, which 
were in their front. The road was 
soon gained, and the hussars crossed 
the wooden bridge which was there 
thrown over the water-course, and 
which gave out a hollow sound under 
their horses’ feet. Theinfantry heard 
‘the noise, but paid no attention to it, 
taking the Spaniards for another patrol 
sent out from the village. The same 
mistake was made by the dragoons, 
whom Margquinez overtook a few hun- 
dred yards Toriher, in a wide part of 
the road. The officer in command 
had slackened his pace when he heard 
other cavalry approaching, thinking 
it might probably bring some order; 
but not for a moment supposing that 
an enemy had got between him and 
pe headquarters he had so recently 
eft. He was awakened from his 
a, by the voice of Marquinez, 
** A ellos!” shouted the guerilla, and 
his men rushed sabre in hand upon 
the French, who, taken by surprise 
were thrown one upon the other, an 
a dozen of them cut off their horses 






before they had made the slightest 
resistance. A panic seized the re- 
mainder, who, being preyented by 
the darkness from distinguishing the 
number of their opponents, imagined 
themselves betrayed, and surrounded 
by a verysuperior force. The greater 
part leaped their horses over the 
hedges and low stone walls on either 
side of the road, and fled in every di- 
rection. Some few threw down their 
arms, and begged for quarter; but 
the guerillas were not in a merciful 
mood, and prisoners would have been 
an incumbrance on the long march 
they had before them. The pursued 
became in their turn the pursuers, and 
Marquinez hed to exert his authority 
to prevent his soldiers from dispersing 
in chase of the runaways, a chase that 
would probably have led some of them 
into the middle of the French infantry. 

Marquinez reached his cantonments 
at daybreak, and at the same hour 
the French commenced their march 
back to Valladolid, not a little crest- 
fallen at the events of the night. — 

A few days after the incident we 
have related, the approach of sprin 
enabled Marquinez to take the field. 

After one of the first skirmishes shared 
in by his troops, two or three men 
deserted to him from the French, and 
by their own desire were incorporated 
into a squadron of hussars. One of 
these men, a German, made himself 
particularly remarked by his smart 
and soldierly bearing, and by his ha- 
tred of the French, whom he con- 
stantly execrated, declaring that his 
sincerest wish was to revenge on them 
some part of the ill treatment he had 
received at their hands. Effectively, 
in one or two affairs, he displayed so 
much courage and blood-thirstiness 
that he attracted the notice of Mar- 
quinez, who attached him to his per- 
son as an orderly. The zeal of the 
deserter redoubled, and he exhibited 
that boundless devotion to his general 
so naturally felt by every brave sol- 
dier for an indulgent master and gal- 
lant chief. ; : 

It was some months later that the 
hussars of Marquinez, being in the 
neighbourhood of Palencia, their lead- 
er had occasion to visit that town, and 
he set out, attended only by his Ger- 
man orderly. . At a certain distance 
from the above-named place, and 
when the road, running between two 
hills, is shaded by a row of large 

beech-trees, the travellers came to one 
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of those ancient fountains, not uncom- 
mon in Spain, and which seem to 
have been erected with the double 
object of administering to the thirst 
of the wayfarer, and of inviting him to 
solicit, by prayer, a blessing on his 
journey. On the upper part of a mossy 
and time-worn slab of grey stone, 
placed perpendicularly against the 
rocky bank which bordered the road, 
was rudely sculptured in relievo a 
representation of the Virgin Mary 
holding the infant Jesus in her arms, 
From a broken wooden spout, which 
protruded from the same stone at about 
the height of a man from the ground, 
gushed forth a stream of water of 
erystal clearness, which fell bubbling 
and sparkling into a granite trough 
below, while the vicinity of the foun- 
tain had encouraged the growth of a 
profusion of hedge flowers, which 
decked the banks and sides of the 
road, and perfumed the air with their 
wild and delicious fragrance. 

At this cool and pleasant spot—a 
sort of oasis on the hot sandy road 
along which he had been riding— 
Marquinez drew rein, and loosening 
his horse’s breastplate, allowed the 
animal to plunge his mouth and nos- 
trils in the trough. Whilst his char- 
ger was drinking—an operation ren- 
dered somewhat difficult by his large 
and severe bit—the orderly continued 
to move forward, until he had greatly 
diminished the distance usually kept 
between an officer and his attendant. 
When he arriyed within a couple of 
paces of the fountain, he silently drew 
@ pistol from his holster, took a deli- 
berate aim at the head of Marquineg, 
and pulled the trigger. The bullet 
split the skull of the unfortunate 
Spaniard, who first fell forward on 
his horse’s neck, and then rolled to 
the ground, striking in his fall against 
the stone basin, which was sprinkled 
with his blood. The assassin sprang 
from his saddle, and stood over his 
victim with a sharp short dagger in 
his hand. He had no oceasion to use 
it. The teeth of the guerilla chieftain 
were set firmly against each other, 
and a slight froth stood upon his lips. 
The independence of Spain had lost 
one of its most gallant defenders. 

When the news of this cowardly 
deed reached Marquinez’s comrades, 
the latter did not hesitate to attribute 
it to the French general Boyer, from 
whose column the German had de- 
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serted. It would be unjust, however, 
to lay the instigation of so foul a mur- 
der at the door of a brave officer with- 
out some better proof than mere sus- 
picions, One thing is certain—-that 
when the murderer, after some hair- 
breadth escapes, succeeded in rejoin- 
ing the French, he received an officer’s 
commission, as a reward for having 
rid them of so troublesome and active 
an enemy, 

Shortly after Marquinez’s death, 
La Collegiala, with thirty or fort 
men, deserted to Valladolid, then held 
by the French. Those who knew her 
best, were unable to discover or ima- 
gine any possible reason for so extra. 
ordinary an act. Some few, indeed, 
supposed that she had taken this ste 
as the only means by which she cou} 
hope to find an opportunity of reven- 
ging the death of her lover; and they 
predicted that many days would not 
elapse ere La Collegiala would return 
to the Spanish lines with the blood 
of Marguinez’s assassin on her knife 
blade. If this supposition was the 
correct one, if such was the motive 
which induced her to abandon the 
cause of her country, she was unable 
to accomplish her desigh ; for, a few 
days after her desertion, the order 
came from Napoleon to send back to 
France all the foreign troops in the 
French seryice, for the purpese of 
their being disbanded. Italians, Poles, 
and Germans, were all sent across the 
frontier, and with them marched the 
murderer of Marquinez,- 

La Collegiala continued with the 
French, and commanded, with the 
rank of eaptain, a band of about a 
hundred irregular cavalry, compo 
of the men to had deserted with her, 
and of others who subsequently came 
over, Qn the evacuation of Spain 
by the French troops, which oceurred 
soon afterwards, she accompanied 
them, and remained in France till an 
amnesty was published, of which she 
took advantage, and returned to her 
own country. Bidding adieu to her. 
masculine dress and habits, she beeame 
cqonedingly devout, and gave up the 
whole of her time to religious exers, 
cises and the education of her children. 
—a more praiseworthy than poetical 
termination to the career of the ad- 
venturous amazon who had shared the 
hardships and perils of Marquinez the 
guerilla, 
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PLATO'S REPUBLIC. 


Tuere is no reader who has not 
heard of Solon’s apologetic distinction 
between the actual system of laws, 
framed by himself for the Athenian 
people, under his personal knowledge 
of the Athenian temper, and that 
better system which he would have 
framed in a case where either the do- 
cility of the national character had 
been greater, or the temptations to in- 
subordination had been less. Some- 
thing of the same distinction must be 
taken on behalf of Plato, between the 
ideal form of Civil Polity which he 
contemplated in the ten books of his 
Republic, and the practical form 
which he contemplated in the thirteen 
books of his Legislative System.* In 
the former work he supposes himself 
to be instituting an independent state, 
on such principles as were philosophi- 
cally best ; in the latter, upon the 
assumption that what might be the 
best as an abstraction, was not always 
the best as adapted to a perverse hu- 
man nature, por under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the most likely to be du- 
rable. He professes to make acompro- 
mise between his sense of duty as a 
philosopher, and his sense of expe- 
dience as a man of the world. Like 
Solon, he quits the normal for the 
attainable ; and from the ideal man, 
flexible to all the purposes of a haughty 
philosophy, he descends in his subse- 
quent speculations to the refractory 
Athenian as he really existed in the 
generation of Pericles. Aud this fact 
gives a great value to the more ab- 
stract work; since no inferences 
against Greek sentiment or Greek 
principles could have been drawn from 
a work applying itself to Grecian 
habits as he found them, which it 
would not be easy to evade. ‘ This,” 
it would have been said, ‘‘ is not what 
Plato approved—but what Plato con- 
ceived to be the best compromise 
with the difficulties of the case under 
the given civilization.” Now, on the 
contrary, we have Plato’s view of ab- 
solute optimism, the true maximum 


perfectionis for social man, in a condi- 
tion openly assumed to be modelled 
after a philosopher’s ideal. There is 
no work, therefore, from which pro- 


founder draughts can be derived of 


human frailty and degradation, under 
its highest intellectual expansion, pre- 
viously to the rise of Christianity. 
Just one century dated from the birth 
of Plato, which, by the most plausible 
chronology, very little preceded the 
death of Pericles, the great Mace- 
donian expedition under Alexander 
was proceeding against Persia. By 
that time the bloom of Greek civility 
had suffered. That war, taken in 
connexion with the bloody feuds that 
succeeded it amongst the great cap- 
tains of Alexander, gave a shock to 
the civilization of Greece; so that 
upon the whole, until the dawn of the 
Christian era, more than four cen- 
turies later, it would not be possible 
to fix on any epoch more illustrative 
of Greek intellect, or Greek refine- 
ment, than precisely that youth of 
Plato, which united itself by imme- 
diate consecutive succession to the 
most brilliant section in the adminis- 
tration of Pericles. It was, in fact, 
throughout the course of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war—the one sole war that 
divided the whole household of Greece 
against itself, giving motive to efforts, 
and dignity to personal competitions— 
contemporary with Xenophon and the 
younger Cyrus, during the manhood 
of Alcibiades, and the declining years 
of Socrates—amongst such coevals 
and such circumstances of war and 
revolutionary truce—that Plato passed 
his fervent youth. The bright sunset 
of Pericles still burned in the Athe- 
nian jizavens; the gorgeous tragedy 
and the luxuriant comedy, so recently 
created, were now in full possession of 
the Athenian stage ; the city was yet 
fresh from the hands of its creators— 
Pericles and Phidias; the fine arts 
were towering into their meridian al- 
titude ; and about the period when 
Plato might be considered an adult 





_ *® Thirteen books.—There are twelve books of the Laws; but the closing book, 
entitled the Epinomos.or Supplement to the Laws, adds a thirteenth. We have thought 
it convenient to designate the entire work by the collective name of the Legislative 


System. 
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sui juris, that is just 410 years before 
the birth of Christ, the Grecian intel- 
lect might be said to culminate in 
Athens, Any more favourable era 
for estimating the Greek character, 
cannot, we presume, be suggested. 
For, although personally there might 
be a brighter constellation gathered 
about Pericles, at a date twenty-five 
years antecedent to this era of Plato's 
. Maturity, still, as regarded the results 
upon the collective populaceof Athens, 
that must have been become most 
conspicuous and palpable in the gene- 
ration immediately succeeding. The 
thoughtfulness impressed by the new 
theatre, the patriotic fervour generat- 
ed by the administration of Pericles, 
must have revealed themselves most 
effectually after both causes had been 
operating through one entire genera- 
tion. And Plato, who might have 
been kissed as an infant by Pericles, 
but never could have looked at that 


great man with an eye of intelligent 


admiration—to whose ear the name of 
Pericles must have sounded with the 
same effect as that of Pittto the young 
men of our British Reform Bill—could 
yet better appreciate the elevation 
which he had impressed upon the 
Athenian character, than those who, 
as direct coevals of Pericles, could not 
gain a sufficient ‘‘ elongation ” from 
his beams to appreciate his lustre. 
Our inference is—that Plato, more 
even than Pericles, saw the consum- 
mation of the Athenian intellect, and 
witnessed more than Pericles himself 
the civilization effected by Pericles. 

This consideration gives a value to 
every sentiment expressed by Plato. 
The Greek mind was then more in- 
tensely Greek than at any subsequent 
period. After the period of Alexan- 
der, it fell under exotic influences— 
alien and Asiatic in some cases, regal 
and despoticin others. Onehundred and 
fifty years more brought the 7 
under the Roman yoke; after whic 
the true Grecian intellect never spoke 
anatural or genial language again. 
The originality of the Athenian mind 
had exhaled under the sense of con- 
straint. But as yet, and throughout 
the life of Plato, Greece was essen- 
tially Grecian, and Athens radically 
Athenian. 

With respect to those particular 
works of Plato which concern the con- 
stitution of governments, there is this 
special reason for building upon them 
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any inferences as to the culture of 
Athenian society—-that probably these 
are the most direct emanations from 
the PJatonic intellect, the most purely 
representative of Plato individually, 
and the most prolonged or sustained 
effort of his peculiar mind. It is cus- 
tomary to talk of a Platonic philoso- 
phy as a coherent whole, that may be 
gathered by concentration from his | 
disjointed dialogues. Our belief is, 

that no such systematic whole exists. 
Fragmentary notices are all that remain 
in his works, The four minds, from 
whom we have received the nearest 
approximation to an orbicular system, 
or total body of philosophy, are those 
of Aristotle, of Des Cartes, of Leib- 
nitz, and lastly, of Immanuel Kant. 
All these men have manifested an 
ambition to complete the cycle of their 
philosophic speculations ; but, for all 
that, not one of them has come near 
to his object. How much less can 
any such cycle or systematic whole 
be ascribed to Plato! His dialogues are 
a succession of insulated essays, upon 
problems just then engaging the atten- 
tion of thoughtful men in Greece. 
But we know not how much of these 
speculations may really belong to So- 
crates, into whose mouth so large a 
proportion is thrown; nor have we 
any means of discriminating between 
such doctrines as were put forwatd 
occasionally by way of tentative ex- - 
plorations, or trials of dialectic ad- 
dress, and on the other hand, such as 
Plato adopted in sincerity of heart, 
whether originated by his master or 
by himself. There is, besides, a very 
awkward argument for suspending 
our faith in any one doctrine as rigor- 
ously Platonic. We are assured be- 
forehand, that the intolerance of the 
Athenian people in the affair of So- 
crates, must have demped. the specu- 
lating spirit in all philosophers who 
were not prepared to fly from Athens. 
It is no time to be prating as a philo- 
sophical free-thinker, when bigo- 
try takes the shape of judicial perse- 
cution, That one cup of poison ad- 
ministered to Socrates, must have 
stifled the bold spirit of philosophy for 
a century tocome. This is a reason- 
able presumption. But the same ar- 
gument takes another and a more self- 
confessing form in another feature of 
Plato’s writings ; viz. in his affecta- 
tion of a double doctrine—esoteric, 
the private and confidential form 
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authorized by his final ratification—and 
exoteric, which was but another name 
for impostures with which he duped 
those who might else have been ca- 
lamniators. But what a world of 
falsehoods is wrapped up in this pre- 
tence! First of all, what unreflecting 
levity to talk of this twofold doctrine 
as at allopen to the human mind on 
questions taken generally! How 
many problems of a philosophic na- 
ture can be mentioned, in which it 
would be at all possible to maintain 
this double current, flowing collateral- 
ly, of truth absolute and truth plausi- 
ble? No such double view would be 
often available under any possible sa- 
crifice of truth. Secondly, if it were, 
how thoroughly would that be to 
adopt and renew those theatrical pre- 
tences of the itinerant Suphiste, or en- 
eyclopedic hawkers of knowledge, 
whom elsewhere and so repeatedly, 
Plato, in the assumed person of So- 
erates, had contemptuously exposed, 
Thirdly, in a philosophy by no means 
remarkable for its opulence in ideas, 
which moves at all only by its cum- 
brous superfluity of words, (partly in 
disguise of which, under the forms of 
conversation, we believe the mode of 
dialogue to haye been first adopted,) 
how was this double expenditure to be 
maintained? What tenfold contempt 
it impresses upon a man’s poverty, 
where he himself forces it into public 
exposure by insisting on keeping up 
a double establishment in the town 
and in thecountry, at the very moment 
that his utmost means are below the 
decent maintainence of one very hum- 
ble household! Or let the reader re- 
present to himself the miserable char- 
latanerie of a gaseonading secretary 
affecting to place himself upon a level 
with Cesar, by dictating to three 
amanuenses at once, when the slender 
result makes it painfully evident, that 
to have kept one moving in any re- 
spectable manner, would have bank- 
rupted his resources. But, lastly, 
when this affectation is maintained of 
a double doctrine, by what test is the 
future student to distinguish the one 
from another? Never was there an 
instance in which vanity was more 
short-sighted. It would not be pos- 
sible by any art or invention more ef- 
fectually to extinguish our interest in 
a scheme of philosophy—by summar- 
ily extinguishing all hope of our sepa- 
Tating the true from the false, the 


authentic from the spurious—than 
sending down to posterity this claim 
to a secret meaning lurking behind g 
mask. If the key to the distinction 
between true and false is sent down 
with the philosophy, then what pur- 
pose of concealmentis attained? Who 
is it that ig duped? On the other 
hand, if it is no¢ sent down, what pur. 
pose of truth is attained? Who igit 
then thatis not duped? Andif Plato 
relied upon a confidential successor 
as the oral expounder of his seeret 
meaning, how blind must he have 
been to the course of human contin- 
gencies, who should not see that this 
tradition of explanation could not flow 
onwards through four successive gen- 
erations without ineyitably suffering 
some fatal interruption ; after which, 
once let the chain be dropped, the 
links would never be recoverable, as, 
in effect, we now see to be the result. 
No man can venture to say, amidst 
many blank contradictions and start- 
ling inconsistencies, which it is that 
represents the genuine opinion of 
Piato; which the ostensible opinion 
for evading a momentary objection, or 
for provoking opposition, or perhaps 
simply for prolonging the converga- 
tion, And upon the whole, this one 
explosion of vanity, of hunger—bitten 
penury affecting the riotous superflu- 
ity of wealth—has done more to cheek 
the interest in Plato’s opinions than 
all his mysticism and all his vagueness 
of purpose. In other philosophers, 
even in him who professedly adopted 
the rule of ‘ cxerieay,’ ‘darken your mean- 
ing, there is some chance of arriving 
at the real doctrine, because, though 
hidden, it is one, But with a man 
who avows a purpose of double deal, 
ing, to understand is, after all, the 
smallest part of your task, Having 
perhaps with difficulty framed a co- 
herent construction for the passage, 
having with much pains entitled your. 
self to say,—‘* Now I comprehend,” — 
next comes the question, What is it 
you comprehend? Why, perhaps a 
doctrine which the author secretly ab- 
jured; in which he was misleading 
the world; in which he put forwarda 
false opinion for the benefit of other 
passages, and for the sake of securin 
safety to those in which he revealed 
what he supposed to be the truth. 
There is, however, in the followi 
political hypothesis of Plato, less 
danger from this conflict of two mean- 
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ings, than in those cases where he 
treated a great pre-existing problem of 
speculation. Here, from the practi- 
cal nature of the problem, and its 
more ad libitum choice of topics, he 
was not forced upon those questions, 
which, in a more formal theorem, he 
could not uniformly evade, But one 
difficulty will always remain for the 
perplexity of the student—viz. in 
what point it was that Socrates had 
found it dangerous to tamper with the 
religion of Greece, if Plato could 
safely publish the free-thinking ob- 
jections which are here avowed. In 
other respects, the Ideal Republic of 
Plato will surprise those who have 
connected with the very name of Plato 
a sort of starry elevation, and a vi- 
sionary dedication to what is pure. 
Of purity, in any relation, there will 
be found no traces: of yisionariness, 
more than enough. 

The first book of the Polity, or 
general form of Commonwealths, is 
occupied with a natural, but very im- 
methodical discussion of justice. Jus- 
tice—as one of those original problems 
unattainable in a solitary life, which 
drove men into social union, that by 
a common application of their forces 
that might be obtained which else 
was at the mercy of accident—should 
naturally occupy the preliminary place 
in a speculation upon the possible 
varieties of government. According- 
ly, some later authors, like Mr God- 
win in his Political Justice, have 
transmuted the whole question as to 
forms of social organization into a 
transcendant question of Justice ; and 
how it can be fairly distributed in re- 
concilement with the necessities of a 
practical administration or the gene= 
tal prejudices of men, A state, a 
commonwealth, for example, is not 
simply a head or supremacy in rela- 
tion to the other members of a politi- 
cal union; it is also itself a body 
amongst other coequal bodies—one 
republic amongst other co-ordinate 
republics, War may happen to 
arise ; taxation ; and many other bur- 
dens. How are these to be distributed 
so as not to wound the fundamental 
principle of justice? They may he 
apportioned unequally. That would 
be injustice without a question. There 
may be scruples of conscience as to 
war, or contributions to war. That 
would be a more questionable case: 
byt it would demand a consideration, 
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43 
and must be brought into harmony 
with the general theory of justice, 
For the supreme problem in such a 
speculation seems to be this—how to 
draw the greatest amount of strength 
from civil union; how to carry the 
powers of man to the greatest height 
of improvement, or to place him in 
the way of such improvement; and 
lastly, fo do all this in reconciliation 
with the least possible infringement or 
suspension of man’s individual rights. 
Under any view, therefore, of a com- 
monwealth, nobody will object to the 
investigation of justice—as a proper 
basis for the whole edifice. But the 
student is dissatisfied with this Pla- 
tonic introduction—Ist, as being too 
casual and occasional, consequently 
as not prefiguring in its course the 
order of those speculations which are 
to follow; 2dly, as too verbal and 
hair-splitting ; 3dly, that it does not 
connect itself with what follows. It 
stands inertly and uselessly before the 
roain disquisition as a sort of vesti- 
bule, but we are not made to see 
any transition from one to the other. 

Meantime, the outline of this nomi- 
nal introduction is what follows :— 
Socrates has received an invitation to 
a dinner party [2s+»07] from the son 
of Cephalus, a respectable citizen of 
Athens. This citizen, whose sons are 
grown up, is naturally himself ad- 
vanced in years ; and is led, therefore, 
reasonably to speak of old age. This 
he does in the tone of Cicero's Cato ; 
contending that, upon the whole, it is 
made burdensome only by mens 
vices. But the value of his testimony 
is somewhat lowered by the fact, that 
he is moderately wealthy; and se- 
condly, (which is more important,) 
that he is constitutionally moderate in 
his desires. Towards the close of his 
remarks, he says something on the 
use of riches in protecting us from 
injurious treatment—whether of our 
own towards others, or of others to- 
wards us. 

This calls up Socrates, who takes 
occasion to put a general question as 
to the nature and definition of injus- 
tice. Cephalus declines the further 
prosecution of the dialogue for him- 
self, but devolves it on his son. Some 
of the usual Attic word-sparring fol- 
lows—of which this may be taken as 
a specimen :—a definition having been 
given of justice in a tentative W y 
Socrates himself, as though it ae it 
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be that quality which restores to every 
one what we knowto be his own; and 
the eldest son having adopted this de- 
finition as true, Socrates then op- 
poses the case in which, having bor- 
rowed a sword from a man, we should 
be required deliberately to replace it 
in the hands of the owner, knowing 
him to be mad. An angry interrup- 
tion takes place from one of the com- 
pany called Thrasymachus. This is 
appeased by the obliging behaviour 
of Socrates. But it produces this ef- 
fect upon what follows, that in fact 
from one illustration adduced by this 
Thrasymachus, the whole subsequent 
discipline arises. He, amongst other 


arts which he alleges in evidence of 
his views, cites that of government ; 
and by a confusion between mere mu- 
nicipal law and the moral law of uni- 
versal obligation, he contends that in 
every land that is just which pro- 
motes the interest or wishes of the 


Book THE 


In the beginning of this Book, two 
brothers, Glauco and Adeimantus, 
undertake the defence of injustice ; but 
upon such arguments as have not even 
a colourable plausibility. They sup- 
pose the case that a man were possessed 
ofthering which conferred the privilege 
of invisibility ; a fiction so multiplied 
in modern fairy tales, but which in 
the barren legends of the Pagan world 
was confined to the ring of Gyges. 
Armed with this advantage, they con- 
tend that every man would be un- 
just. But this is change only of fact. 
Next, however, they suppose a case 
still more monstrous ; viz. that moral 
distinctions should be so far confound- 
ed, as that a man practising all in- 
justice, should pass for a man exquisite- 
ly just, and that a corresponding 
transfer of reputation should take 
place with regard to the just man: 
under such circumstances they con- 
tend that every man would hasten to 
be unjust; and that the unjust would 
reap all the honours together with all 
the advantages of life. From all 
which they infer two things—First, 
that injustice is not valued for any 
thing in its own nature or essence, 
but for its consequences ; and second- 
ly, that it is a combination of the 
weak many against the few who hap- 
pen-to be strong, which has invested 
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governing power—be it king, nobles, 
or people as a body. Socrates op- 
poses him by illustrations, such as 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, here made 
familiar to all the world, drawn from 
the arts of cooks, shepherds, pilots, 
&c. ; and the book closes with a gen- 
eral defence of justice as requisite to 
the very existence of political states ; 
since without some trust reposed in 
each other, wars would be endless, it 
is also presumable, that man, if gen- 
erally unjust, would be less prospe- 
rous—as enjoying less of favour 
from the gods; and finally, that the 
mind, in a temper of injustice, may 
be regarded as diseased ; that it is less 
qualified for discharging its natural 
functions ; and that thus, whether 
looking at bodies politic or individuals, 
the sum of happiness would be greatly 
diminished, if injustice were allowed 
to prevail, 


SECOND. 


justice with so much splendour by 
means of written laws. It seems 
strange that, even for a momentary 
effect in conversation, such trivial so- 
phistry as this could avail. Because, 
if in order to represent justice and 
injustice as masquerading amongst 
men, and losing their customary 
effects, or losing their corresponding 
impressions upon men’s feelings, it is 
necessary first of all to suppose the 
whole realities of life confounded, and 
fantastic impossibilities established, no 
result at all from such premises could 
be worthy of attention ; and, after all, 
the particular result supposed does not 
militate in any respect against the 
received notions as to moral distinc- 
tions. Injustice might certainly pass 
for justice ; and as a second case, in- 
justice, having a bribe attached to it, 
might blind the moral sense to its 
true proportions of evil. But that 
will not prove that injustice can ever 
fascinate as injustice, or again, that 
it will ever prosper as regards its 
effects in that undisguised manifesta- 
tion. If, to win upon men’s esteem, 
it must privately wear the mask of 
justice ; or if, to win upon men’s prac- 
tice, it must previously connect itself 
with artificial bounties of honour and 
preferment—all this is but another 
way of pronouncing a eulogy 6n 





justice. It is agreeable, however, to 
find, that these barren speculations 
are soon made to lead into questions 
more directly pertinent to the con- 
stitution of bodies politic. Socrates 
observes that large models are best 
fitted to exhibit the course of any 
action or process; and therefore he 
shifts the field of obstruction from the 
individual man, armed or not with the 
ring of Gyges, to regular common- 
wealths ; in which it is, and in their 
relations to other commonwealths or 
to their own internal parts, that he 
proposes to answer these wild sophisms 
on the subject of justice as a moral 
obligation. 

Socrates lays the original founda- 
tion of all political states in want or 
reciprocal necessity. And of human 
necessity the very primal shape is 
that which regards our livelfhood. 
Here it is interesting to notice what is 
the minimum which Plato assumes for 
the “ outfit” (according to our Par- 
liamentary term) of social life. We 
moderns, for the mounting a colony 
or other social establishment, are 
obliged to assume at least five heads 
of expenditure; viz., 1. food; 2, 
shelter, or housing; 3. clothing; 4. 
But the 


warmth (or fuel;) 5. light. 
two last we owe to our colder climate, 
and (which is a consequence of that) 
to our far more unequal distribution of 


daylight. As the ancients knew no- 
thing of our very short days, so on 
the other hand they knew nothing, it 
is true, of our very long ones ; and at 
first sight it might seem as if the one 
balanced the other. But it isnot so; 
sunrise and sunset were far more 
nearly for the ancients, than they ever 
can be for nations in higher latitudes, 
coincident with the periods of retiring 
to rest and rising; and thus it was 
that they obtained another advantage 
—that of evading much call for fuel. 
Neither artificial light, nor artificial 
heat, were much needed in ancient 
times. Hot climates, often more than 
- cold ones, require (it is true) artificial 
heat after sunset. But the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, a fortiori all na- 
tions less refined, were in bed by that 
time during the periods of their early 
simplicity, that is, during the periods 
of their poverty. The total expense 
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in fuel amongst the Greeks, was upon 
a scale suited to ages in which fossil 
coal was an unknown staff of life: it 
was no more than met the simple de- 
mands of cookery, and of severe 
winters; these, it is true, even in 
Spain, nay in Syria, are sometimes 
accompanied with heavy storms of 
snow.* But, on the other hand, the 
winters are short; and even so far 
north in Italy as Milan, the season of, 
genial spring, and of luxuriant flowers, 
often commences in February. In 
contrast with our five requisitions of 
northern latitudes, which, as implying 
a higher (because a more provident) 
seale of existence, have a philosophic 
value, it is interesting to find Plato, 
under the person of Socrates, requir- 
ing only three; viz., food; clothes ; 
and lodging. The arts, therefore, 
which he presumes requisite for esta- 
blishing a city, are four: one oceupied 
with the culture of the ground; one 
with the building of habitations ; and 
two ministerial to the adorning, or at 
least to the protecting of the person. 
The ploughman before all others for 
our food—in the second rank, the 
mason for raising dwelling-houses— 
and in the last place, the weaver com- 
bined with the shoemaker for the 
manufacturing our dress; these four 
artists, says Plato, are the very mini- 
mum establishment on which a city or 
a colony can begin to move. Buta 
very few steps will bring us, he re- 
marks, to a call for further arts; in 
particular, it will soon be found that 
it is asad waste of time for any of 
the four already mentioned to be in- 
terrupted by the necessity of making 
their several tools and implements. 
A fifth artist will therefore be found 
necessary, in the character of tool- 
maker, in common with all the rest. 
A sixth and a seventh will be soon 
called for, in the character of shep- 
herds and herdsmen ; for, if sheep and 
oxen are not indispensable as food, 
they are so as furnishing the leather 
required by the shoemaker. And 
lastly, merchants, for the purpose of 
exporting the surplus products, and of 
importing such as are defective, to- 
gether. with resident dealers in all 
articles of household use, are con- 
templated as completing the establish- 
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* Storms of Snow.—For an instance of a very critical fall of snow near Jerusalem, 
not long before our Saviour’s time, see Josephus, 
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ment. The gradual accession of 
laxuties in every class is next pre- 
sumed as what would follow in gene- 
ral, but would not be allowed in 
Plato's republic ; and, as the increase 
of population will require additional 
territory; (though it is an oversight 
fot to have assigned from the first the 
quantity of soil occupied, and the 
circumstances of position in regard to 
,Meighbours;) this will make an open- 
ing for war ; and that again for a re- 
gular class of men. dedicated to the 
arts of attack and defence. It is sin- 
gular that ‘Plato should thus arbitra- 
rily lay his ground of war in aggres- 
sive principles—because, if he assum- 
ed his territory spacious enough, and 
the expansion of population as slow as 
it really was in Greece, the case in 
which he finally plants his necessity 
for war might not occur until the 
tiew state should be rich enough to 
find, in the difficulty supposed, a case 
for throwing off colonies, rather than 
for unprovoked attacks on neighbour- 
ing states. It is remarkable, however, 
that Plato, a pagan writer, makes war 
a subsequent and ministerial pheno- 
menon in civil societies; whereas 
Hobbes, nominally a Christian, makes 
the belligerent condition to be that 
transcendent and original condition of 
man, out of which society itself arose. 
War, however, has begun ; and sol- 
diers; as a mercenary class, are hence- 
forwards required. Upon which Plato 
unfolds his ideas as to the proper quali- 
fications of asoldier. Of course he in- 
sists upon courage, athletic powers of 
body in general, (qualifications so pre- 
eminently required before the inven- 
tion of fire-arms,*) and especially 
_upon the power of speed and agility. 
But it is singular that, in describing 
the temperament likely to argue cou- 
rage, he insists upon irascibility ; 
whereas, with far more truth of philo- 
sophy; his pupil Aristotle, in after 
years, speaks contemptuously of all 
courage founded upon anger, as gene- 
rally spurious in its nature, and liable 
to the same suspicion as that which is 
founded upon intoxication. 


It ig upon this occasion, dnd iff Got= 
nexion with the éducation of thié staté 
soldiery, as a professional class needing 
to be trained expressly for a life of 
adventurous service and of hardship, 
that Plato introduces his celebrated 
doctrine imputing mischievous false- 
hood to the poets. The mythology 
of pagattism, it is needless to say; re- 
presented the gods under characters 
the most hideous -and disgusting. 
But the main circumstances in thesé 
representations, according to Platd, 
are mere fictions of Hesiod and of 
Homer. Strange indeed that Platé 
should ascribe to any poets whatever, 
so prodigious a power as that of hav- 
ing created a fational religion. For 
the religion of paganism was not 
something independent of the mytho- 
logy. . It was wholly involved in thé 
mythology. Take away the mytho- 
logic legends, and you take away all 
the objects of worship. The eharde- 
teristics by which Latona is distifi- 
guished from Ceres, Apollo from 
Mercury, Diana from Minerva, Hebé 
from Aurora, all vanish; and leave 
mere nonentities, if the traditional cir- 
cumstance of their theogony and his- 
tory are laid aside as fabulous. Be- 
sides, if this could be surmounted, and 
if Plato could account for all the tribes 
of Hellas having adopted what he sup- 
poses to be the reveries of two solitary 
poets, how could he account for the 
general argument in these traditions of 
other distant nations, who never heard 
so much as the names of the two 
Greek poets, nor could have read them 
if they had? The whole speculation 

is like too many in Plato—without 4 
shadow of coherency ; and at every 

angle presenting some ffesh incon- 

gruity. The fact really was, that the 
human intellect had been for some 

time outgrowing its foul religions ; 

elamofously it began to dematid some 
change ; but how little it was able to 

effect that change for itself, is evident 

from no example more than that of 
Plato; for he, whilst dismissing as 

fables some of the grosser monstrosi- 

ties which the Pagan pantheon offer- 





* Fire-Arms.—lIt is very true that the essential principle distinguishing fire-armé, 
viz.; their application to distant warfare making men independent of personal stréngth, 
was found in slingers and archers, But these arms of the martial service were always. 
in Some disrepute in Greece ; even Hercules. (in the Herc. Furens,) is described by 
Euripides as subject to ridicule and reproach from Lycus, his énemy, on account of his 


having resorted to archery. 
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ed, loaded in effect that deity, whom 
he made a concurrent party to his 
own schemes for man, with vile qua- 
lities, quite as degrading as any which 
he removed; and in effect so much 
the worse, as regarded the result, be- 
cause, wanting the childish monstro- 
sities of the mythologic legends, they 
had no benefit from any allegoric in- 
terpretations in the background. 
Thus, cruelty and sensuality; if they 
happen to fall in with a pagan philo- 
sopher’s notions of state utility, in- 
stantly assume a place in his theories ; 
and thence is transferred upon the 
deities, who are supposed to sanction 
this system, a far deeper taint of 
moral poliution than that which, being 
connected with extravagant or ludi- 
crous tales, might provoke an en- 
lightened mind to reject it with in- 
credulity, or receive it as symbolic. 
Méantime, it is remarkable that 
Plato should connect this reform in 
éducation specially with his sol- 
diers;,and still more so, when we 
understand his reason. It was ap- 


parently on two grounds that he fancied 
the pagan superstitions injurious to 
a class of men whom it was important 
to keep clear of panics, 


First, on an 
argument derived from the Hades of 
the poets, Plato believed the modes 
of punishment exhibited by these poets 
to be too alarming, and likely to check 
by intimidation that career of violence 
which apparently he thinks requisite 
in a soldier. Surely he might have 
spared his anxiety; for if, in any 
quarter of its barren superstitions, 
paganism betrayed its impoverished 
fancy, it was in its pictures of Tar- 
tarus, where, besides that the several 
cases are, lst, so scanty, and applied 
only to monstrous offences ; and 2d, 
so ludicrous, they are, 3d, all of them 
ineffectual for terror, were it only by 
the general impression conveyed that 
they are allegoric, and meant to be 
allegoric. Secondly, Plato seems to 
have had in his thoughts those panic 
terrors which sometimes arose from 
the belief that superior beings suddenly 
revealed themselves in strange shapes ; 
—both in Roman and Grecian expe- 
rience, these fancied revelations had 
produeed unexpected victories, but 
also unexpected flights. He argues, 
aceordingly, against the possibility of 
agod adopting any metamorphosis ; but 
upon the weak scholastic argument, 
weaker than a cobweb to any super- 
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stitious heart, that a celestial being 
would not leave a better state for 4 
worse... How visionary to suppose 
that avy mind previously inclined to 
shadowy terrors, and under the opers 
ation of solitude, of awful silence; 
and of wild grotesque scenery; in 
forests or mountains, would be charms 
ed into sudden courage by an @ priori 
little conundrum of the logie school! 
Oh! philosopher; laid by the side of 
a simple-hearted primitive Christian, 
what a fool dost thou appear! And 
after all, if such evils arose from fa- 
miliarity with the poets, and on that 
account the soldiery was to be seclud- 
ed from all such reading—how were 
they to be preserved from contagion 
of general conversation with their 
fellow citizens? Or, again, on foreign 
expeditions, how were they to be se- 
questered from such traditions as were 
generally current, and were every 
where made the subject of dinner re¢ 
citations, or prelections, or of national 
music? 

In the midst of these impracticable 
solicitudes. for the welfare of his sok 
diers, Plato does not overlook the pro- 
bability that men trained to violenee 
may mutiny, and (being consciously 
the sole depositaries of the public 
weapons and skill, as well as origin- 
ally selected for superior promise of 
strength) may happen to eombine, 
and to turn their arms against their 
fellow-citizens. It is painful to see 
so grave a danger dismissed so care 
lessly—tantamne rem tam negligenter ? 
The sole provision which Plato makes 
against the formidable danger, is by 
moral precepts, impressing on the sol- 
dier kindness and affability to these 
whom it was his professional mission 
to protect. “But such mere sanctions 
of decorum or usage—how weak must 
they be found to protect any institu 
tion merely human, against a strong 
interest moving in an adverse diree- 
tion! The institutions of Romulus, 
in a simple and credulous age, had the 
consecration (perhaps not imaginary; 
but, beyond a doubt, universally be 
lieved) of heaven itself—a real sane 
tity guarded the institations of Rome, 
which yet rocked and quaked for cen- 
turies under the conflicting interests 
of the citizens, But a philosopher's 
republic, in an age of philosophy and 
free-thinking, must repose upon hi 
man securities. Show any order of 
men a strong change setting in upon 





the current of their civil interests, and 
they will soon be led to see a corre- 
sponding change in their duties. Not 
to mention that the sense of duty must 
be weak at all times amongst men 
whom Plato supposes expressly train- 
ed to acts of violence, whom he seeks 
to wean from the compunction of re- 
ligion, and whose very service and 

rofession had its first origin in ac- 

nowledged rapacity. .Thus, by ex- 
press institution of Plato, and by his 
own forecasting, had the soldiery 
arisen. Thus had the storm been 
called up ; and it would be too late to 
bid it wheel this way or that, after 
its power had been consciously de- 
veloped, and the principles which 


should control this power was found 
to be nothing more than the ancient 
intentions of a theoretic founder, or 
the particular interests of a favoured 
class. Besides, it will be seen further 
on, that the soldiers are placed under 
peculiar disadvantages—they are to 
possess nothing ; and thus, in addition 
to the strong temptation of conscious 
power, they are furnished with a se- 
cond temptation in their painful 
poverty, contrasted with the compara- 
tive wealth of the cowardly citizens 
whom they protect; and finally, with 
a third, (which also furnished an ex- 
cuse,) in the feeling that they are an 
injured class. 


Book THE Turrp. 


Plato is neither methodic nor sys- 
tematic ; he has neither that sort of 
order which respects the connexion of 
what he teaches as a thing to be un- 
derstood, nor that which respects its 
connexion as a thing which is to be 
realized—neither that which concerns 
the ratio cognoscendi, (to adopt a great 
distinction revived by Leibnitz from 
the schoolmen,) nor that, on the other 
hand, which regards the ratio essendi. 
This last neglect he could not have 
designed ; the other perhaps he did. 
And the very form of dialogue or con- 
versations was probably adopted to 
intimate as much. Bethat asit may, 
we look in vain for any such distribu- 
tion of the subject as should justify 
the modern division into separate 
books. The loose order of colloquial 
discussion, sometimes going back, 
sometimes leaping forward with im- 
patient anticipation, and then again 
thoughtfully resuming a topic insuffi- 
ciently examined—such is the law of 
succession by which the general theme 
is slowly advanced, and its particular 
heads are casually unfolded. 

Accordingly, in this third book the 
subject of the soldiery is resumed ; 
and the proper education for that main 
column of the state, on which its very 
existence is openly founded, engages 
the more circumstantial attention of 
Plato. The leading object kept in 
view, as regards the mental discipline, 
is to brace the mind against fear. And 
here, again, Plato comes back upon 
the poets, whom he taxes with arts of 
emasculation, in reference to the 


hardy courage which his system de- 
mands. He distributes the poets into 
the two great classes of narrative and 
dramatic ; those who speak directly 
‘ ‘heir own person, like Homer ; and 
tse who utter their sentiments as 

mtriloquists, throwing their voice 
tirst upon this character of a drama, 
next upon that. It is difficult to see 
what purpose Plato had in this distri- 
bution ; but it is highly interesting to 
us of this day, because we might 
otherwise have supposed that, upon a 
point of delicacy, Plato had forborne 
to involve in his censure of the poets 
that body of great dramatists, so re- 
cently drawn into existence, and of 
whom two at least (Euripides and 
Aristophanes) were in part of their 
lives contemporary with himself. He 
does, however, expressly notice them ; 
and, what is more to the purpose, he 
applies to them his heaviest censure ; 
though on what principle, is some- 
what obscure. The nominal reason 
for his anger is—that they proceed by 
means of imitation; and that even 
mimetically to represent women has 
the effect of transfusing effeminacy, by 
some unexplained process, into the 
manners of the imitator. Now, really, 
this at the best would be too fantastic. 
But when we reflect on the great tra- 
gic poets of Greece, and consider that 
in the midst of pagan darkness the 
only rays of moral light are to be 
found in THEM, and that Milton, al- 
most a bigot, as being a Puritan, yet 
with that exalted standard of scriptu- 
ral truth which he carried for ever in 
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his mind, refers to these poets, and the 
great theatre which they founded, for 
the next best thing to Christian teach- 
ing—we feel our hearts alienated from 
Plato. But when we also contrast 
with this Greek scenical morality and 
its occasional elevation, the brutal, 
sensual, and cruel principles which we 
sometimes find in Plato himself, (more 
frequently indeed, and more outrage- 
ously, than in any other pagan author 
of eminence,)—it cannot be thought 
unreasonable that our alienation 
should amount to disgust. Euripides 
was truly a great man, struggling for 
a higher light than he could find. 
Plato was athorough Greek, satisfied, 
so far as ethics were concerned, with 
the light which existed, nor dreaming 
of any thing higher. And, with re- 
spect to the Greek religion, Euripides 
forestalled, by twenty years, all that 
Plato has said; we have his words to 
this day, and they are much more im- 
pressive than Plate’s ; and probably 
these very words of Euripides first 
suggested to Plato the doctrine which 
he so maliciously directs in this place 
against the very poets as a body, 
who, through one of their number, 
first gave currency to such a bold spe- 
culation, and first tried as enfans per- 
dus, (or the leaders of a forlorn-hope,) 
whether the timid superstition of the 
Athenians, and the fanaticism founded 
on their fear, would tolerate such in-« 
novations. 

After this second sentence of exile 
against the poets—which we cannot 
but secretly trace to the jealousy of 
Plato, armed against that section of 
the Athenian /iterati most in the pub- 
lic favour—we are carried forward to 
the music of the Greeks. The soldiery 
are excluded from all acquaintance 
with any but the austerer modes. 
But as this is a subject still mysterious 
even to those who come armed with 
the knowledge of music as a science, 
and as no more than a general caution 
is given, this topic is not one of those 
which we are called on to discuss. 

So slight was the Grecian circuit of 
education, and especially where ma- 
thematics happened to be excluded, 
that poetry and music apparently 
bound the practical encyclopedia of 
Plato. From the mind, therefore, he 
ge to the physical education. And 

ere we find two leading cautions, of 
which one, at least, is built on more 
accurate observation of medical truths 
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49 
than we should have expected in the 
age of Plato. The first will, perhaps, 
not much strike the reader, for it ex- 
presses only the stern injunction upon 
every soldier of that temperance as to 
strong liquors, which in our days has 
descended (with what permanence we 
fear to ask) amongst the very lowest 
and most suffering of human beings. 
It is, however, creditable to Plato, 
that he should/have perceived the mis- 
chievous operation of inebriation upon 
the health and strength; for in his 
age, the evil of such a practice was 
chiefly thrown upon its moral effects, 
—the indecorums which it caused, the 







quarrels, the murderous contests, the - 


lasting alienations, and the perilous 
breaches of confidence. There was 
little general sense of any evil in wine 
as a relaxer of the bodily system; as, 
on the other hand, neither then norin 
our days is there any just appreciation 
of the subsidiary benefits which some- 
times arise from strong liquors, or at 
least the clamorous call for such li- 
quors in cold climates where the diet 
is cold and watery. Edmund Burke, 
as we remember, in his enlarged wis- 
dom did not overlook this case; we 
individually have seen too large a 
series of cases to doubt the fact—that 
in vast cities, wherever the diet of 
poor families happens to be thrown 
too much upon mere watery broths, 
it is a pure instinct of nature, and 
often a very salutary instinct, which 
forces them into a compensatory sti- 
mulus ofalcohol. The same natural 
instinct for strong liquor as a partial 
relief, is said to be prompted by scro- 
fula. Ina Grecian climate, and with 
a limited population, this anomalous 
use of wine was not requisite; and 
for the soldiery, enjoying a select diet, 
it could least of all be needful. Plato 
shows his good sense, therefore, as 
well as the accuracy of his observa- 
tion, in forbidding it. For he notices 
one effect which invariably follows 


from the addiction to strong liquors, , 


even where as yet they have not mas- 
tered the constitutional vigour; viz. 
their tendency to produce a morbid 
sensibility to cold. We ourselves 
have seen a large party of stout men 
travelling on a morning of intense se- 
verity. Amongst the whole number, 
nine or ten, there were two only who 
did not occasionally shiver, or express 
some unpleasant feeling connected 
with the cold; and these two were 
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the sole water-drinkers of the party. 
The other caution of Plato shows even 
more accuracy of attention ; and it is 
completely verified by modern expe- 
rience. He is naturally anxious that 
the diet of the soldiery should be sim- 
ple and wholesome... Now it was al- 
most certain that those who reflected 
on the final object he had in view, 
would at once interpret his meaning 
as pointing to the diet of professional 
athletes. These men for Greece were 
the forerunners of the Roman gladia- 
tors; as the Greek hippodrome bi- 
sected itself into the Roman circus 
and amphitheatre. And as Plato’s 
object was to secure the means of un- 
usual strength, what more natural 
than to consult the experience of those 
who, having long had the very same 
end, must by this time‘have accumu- 
lated a large science of the appropri- 
ate means? Now, on closer examina- 
tion, Plato perceived that the end was 
not the same. The _ gladiatorial 
schools had before them some day, 
well known and immutable, of public 
festivities and games, against which 
they were to prepare their maximum 
of bodily power. By the modern and 
by the ancient system of training, it is 
notorious that this preparatory disci- 
pline can be calculated to a nicety. 
When the “fancy” was in favour 
amongst ourselves, the pugilist, after 
entering into any legal engagement, 
under strong penalties, to fight on a 
day assigned, went into training about 
six weeks previously ; and by the ap- 


pointed time he had, through diet,’ 


exercise, sleep, all nicely adjusted to 
the rules of this discipline, brought up 
his muscular strength and his wind to 
the summit of what his constitution al- 
lowed. Now, certainly, in a general 
view, the purpose of the Platonic sol- 
dier was the same, but with this im- 
portant difference—that his fighting 
condition was needed not on one or 
two days consecutively, but on many 
days, and not against a day punctually 
assignable, but against a season or 
period perhaps of months, quite inde- 


terminate as to its beginning, end, or’ 


duration, This one difference made 
the whole difference ; for both ancient 
and modern training concur in these 
two remarkable facts—1st, That a con- 
dition of physical power thus preter- 
naturally produced cannot be main- 
tained, but that uniformly a very rapid 
relapse follows to a condition of de- 


bility. Like the stone of Sisyphus, 
the more painfully and with unnatural 
effort a resisting object has been rolled 
up to a high summit, with so much 
the more thundering violence does it 
run back. The:state was too intense 
not to be succeeded by sudden recoil. 
Qdly, It has been found that these 
spasms of preternatural: tension are 
not without danger: apoplexes, rup- 
tures of large bloodvessels, and other 
modes of sudden death, are apt to fol- 
low from the perilous tampering with 
the exquisite machinery of nature. This 
also had been theexperience of Greece. 
Time, as a great element in all power- 
ful changes, must be allowed in order 
to secure their safety. Plato, there- 
fore, lays down as a great law for the 
physical discipline, that in no part of 
its elements, whether diet, exercise, 
abstinence, or gymnastic feats of 
strength and address, shall the ritual 
for the soldiers borrow any thing from 
the schools of the athlete. 

In the remaining part of this Book, 
we have some organic arrangements 
proposed. First, as to the local situa- 
tion—a strong military position is re- 
quisite for the soldiery, and ground 
must therefore be selected originally 
which offers this advantage. The 
position is to be such as may at once 
resist a foreign enemy and command 
the other orders in the state. Upon 
this ground, a body of lodgings is 
to be built; and in these lodgings a 
single regard is prescribed to the pur- 
pose in view. Direct utility and con- 
venience, without ostentation, are to 
preside in the distribution of the parts 
and in the architectural style; the 
buildings are, in fact, to unite at once 
the uses of a barrack and a fortress. 

Next, as this fortress, distinct from 
the other parts of the city, when con- 
nected with arms, and the use of arms, 
and regular discipline, and select 


‘qualities of body, cannot but throw 


vast power into thé hands of the sol- 
diery,-so that from being guardians of 
the city, (as by direct title they. are,) 
they might easily become its op- 
pressors and pillagers, uniyersally the 
soldiers are to be incapable-by law of 
holding any property whatever, with- 
out regard to quality, without regard 
totenure. They can inherit nothing ; 
they can possess nothing; neither 
gold nor silver, metals which must 
not even find an entrance into their 
dwellings under pretence of custody ; 
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nor land; nor any other article; nor, 
finally, must they exercise a trade. 

Thirdly, the administration of affairs, 
the executive power, and the supreme 
rank, are vested in the persons of the 
highest military officers—those who 
rise to that station by seniority and 
by extraordinary merit. This is very 
vaguely developed; but enough exists 
to show that the form of polity would 
be a martial aristocracy, a qualified 
‘ stratocracy.’ In this state, it is not 
so much true that an opening or a 
temptation is offered to a martial 
tyranny, as that, in fact, such a 
tyranny is planted and rooted from 
the first, with all the organs of ad- 
ministration at its disposal. 

Lastly, in what way is the succes- 
sion to be regulated through the 
several ranks and functions of the 
state? Not exactly, or under posi- 
tive settlement, by castes, or an Egyp- 
tian succession of a son to his father’s 
trade, &c. This is denounced in the 
sense of an unconditional or unbend- 
ing system; for it is admitted that 
fathers of talent may have incompe- 
tent sons, and stupid fathers may have 
sons of brilliant promise. But, on the 
whole, it seems to be assumed that, 
amongst the highest, or martial order, 
the care dedicated to the selection of 


Book THE 


These last words are not a mere 
flourish of rhetoric. It is, according 
to Plato’s view, the very distinguish- 
ing feature in his polity, that each 
man occupies his own natural place. 
Accordingly, it is the business of this 
book to favour that view by a sort of 
fanciful analogy between what we in 
modern times call the four cardinal 
virtues, and the four capital varieties 
of state polity, and also between these 
virtues and the constituent order in 
a community. This, however, may 
be looked upon as no step in advance 
towards the development of his own 
Republic, but rather as a halt for the 
purpose of looking back upon what 
has been already developed. 

The cardinal virtues, as we see them 
adopted nearly four hundred years 
after Plato by Cicero, are prudence, 
fortitude, temperance, and justice. 
The first will find its illustration, ac~ 
cording to Plato, in the governing 
part of a state; the second’in the 





the parents will ensure children of 
similar excellence, 


* Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis,” 


and that amongst the artisans one aver. 
age level of mediocrity will usually pre- 
vail; in which case, the advantage of 
personal training to the art, under a do- 
mestic tutor who never leaves him, must 
give such a bias to the children of the 
citizens for their several pursuits, as 
will justify the principle of hereditary 
succession. Still,in any case where this 
expectation fails, a door is constantly 
kept open for meeting any unusual 
indication of nature, by corresponding 
changes in the destiny of the young 
people. Nature, therefore, in the last 
resort, will regulate the successior, 
since the law interposes no further 
than in confirmation of that order in 
the succession which it is presumed 
that nature will have settled by clear 
expressions of fitness. But in what- 
ever case nature indicates determin- 
ately some different predisposition in 
the individual, then the law gives way; 
for, says Plato, with emphasis, “ the 
paramount object in my common- 
wealth is—that every human creature 
should find his proper level, and ever 

man settle into that place for whieh 
his natural qualities have fitted him.” 


Fourtu. 


defending part, or the military; the 
third in the relation between all the 
parts; but the fourth has its essence 
in assigning to every individual, and 
to every order, the appropriate right, 
whether that be property, duty, func- 
tion, orrank. Other states, therefore, 
present some analogy to the three first 
virtues, according to the predominant 
object which they pursue. But his 
own, as Plato contends, is a model 
analogous to the very highest of the 
virtues, or justice; for that in this. 
state only the object is kept up, as a 
transcendant object, of suffering no 
man to assume functions by mere in- 
heritance, but to every individual 
assigning that office and station for 
which nature seems to have prepared 
his qualifications. 

This principle, so broadly expressed, 
would seem to require more frequent 
disturbances in the series of heredi- 
tary employments than Plato had con~ 
templated in his last book. Accord- 
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ingly, he again acknowledges the im- 
portance of vigilantly reviewing the 
several qualifications of the citizens. 
The rest of the book is chiefly occu- 
pied with a psychological enquiry into 
& problem sometimes discussed in 
modern times, (but thoroughly alien 
to the political problem of Plato ;) viz. 
whether, upon dividing the internal 
constitution of man into three ele- 
ments—the irascible passions, the 
appetites of desire, A the rational 
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(July, 
principle—we are warranted in sup. 
posing three separate substances or 
hypostases in the human system, or 
merely three separate offices of some 
common substance: whether, in short, 
these differences are organic, or simply 
functional. But, besides that the dis- 
cussion is both obscure and conducted 
by scholastic hair-splittiag, it has too 
slight a relation to the main theme 
before us, to justify our digressing for 
what is so little interesting. 


Book THE FirtH. 


At this point of the conversation, 
Adeimantus, at the suggestion of an- 
other person, recalls Socrates to the 
consideration of that foul blot upon his 
theory which concerns the matrimonial 
connexions of the army. Not only 
were these to commence in a principle 
of unmitigated sensuality—selection 
of wives by public, not by individual 
choice, and with a single reference to 
physical qualities of strength, size, 
agility—but, which riveted the brutal 
tendencies of such a law, the wives, if 
wives they could be called, and the 
children that might arise from such 

romiscuous connexions, were to be 
held the common property of the 
order. Ties of any separate kindness, 
or affection for this woman or for that 
child, were forbidden as a species of 
treason ; and if (asin rare cases might 
happen) after al! they should arise, the 
parties to such holy, but, Platonically 
speaking, such criminal feelings, must 
conceal them from all the world— 
must cherish them asa secret cancer 
at the heart, or as a martyrdom re- 
peated in every hour. We represent 
marriages under the beautiful idea of 
unions. But these Platonic marriages 
would be the foulest dispersions of the 
nuptial sanctities. We call them self- 
dedications of one human creature to 
another, through the one sole means 
by which nature has made it possible 
for any exclusive dedication to be 
effected. But these Platonic mar- 
riages would be a daily renovation of 
disloyalty, revolt, and mutual abjur- 
ation. We, from human society, 
transfer a reflex of human charities 
upon inferior natures, when we see 
the roe-deer, for instance, gathering 
not into herds and communities like 
their larger brethren, the fallow-deer 
or the gigantic red-deer, but into 


families—two parents every where 
followed by their own fawns, loving 
and beloved. Plato, from the brutal 
world, aud from that aspect of the 
brutal world in which it is most brutal, 
transfers a feature of savage gregari- 
ousness which would ultimately dis- 
organize as much as it would immedi- 
ately degrade. In fact, the mere feuds 
of jealousy, frantic hatred, and com- 
petitions of authority, growing out of 
such an institution, would break up 
the cohesion of Plato’s republic within 
seven years. We all know of such 
institutions as actually realized; one 
case of former ages is recorded by 
Cesar, Strabo, &c.; another of the 
present day exists amongst the ranges 
of the Himalaya, and has been brought 
by the course of our growing empire 
within British control. But they are, 
and have been, connected with the 
most abject condition in other re- 
spects; and probably it would be 
found, if such societies were not 
merely traversed by the glasses ot 
philosophers in one stage of their ex- 
istence, but steadily watched through 
a succession of generations, that it is 
their very necessity rapidly to decay, 
either by absorption into more power- 
ful societies, built on sounder princi- 
ples, or by inevitable self-extinction. 
Certain it is, that a society so consti- 
tuted through all its orders, could 
breed no conservative or renovating 
impulses, since all motives of shame, 
glory, emulation, would operate upon 
a system untuned, or pitched in a far 
lower key, wherever sexual love and 
the tenderness of exclusive prefer- 
ences were forbidden by law. 
Adeimantus, by thus calling for a 
revision of a principle so revolting, 
impersonates to the reader his own 
feelings. He, like the young Athen- 
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ian, is anxious to find himself:in sym- 
pathy with one reputed to be so great 
a philosopher; or at least, he is un- 
willing to suppose himself so im- 
measurably removed from sympathy. 
Still less can he concede, or even sus- 
pend, his own principles, in a point 
which does not concern taste, or rex 
finement of feeling, or transitory 
modes of decorum, or even the deduc- 
tions of logic; in all those points, 
however rudely shocked, he would, in 
modest submission to a great name, 
have consented to suppose himself 
wrong. But this scruple belongs to 
no such faculty of taste, or judgment, 
or reasoning ; it belongs to the pri- 
mary conscience. It belongs to a re- 
gion in which no hypothetic assump- 
tions for the sake of argument, no pro- 
visional concessions, no neutralizing 
compromises, are ever possible. By 
two tests is man raised above the 
brutes; 1st, As a being capable of 
religion, (which presupposes him a 
being endowed with reason;) 2dly, As 
a being capable of marriage. And 
effectually both capacities are thus far 
defeated by Plato—that both have a 
worm, a principle of corrosion, intro- 
duced into their several tenures. He 
does not, indeed, formally destroy re- 
ligion; he supposes himself even to 
purify it; but by tearing away as im- 


postures those legends in which, for a’ 


pagan, the effectual truth of the 
pagan mythology, as a revelation of 
power, had its origin and its residence, 
he would have shattered it as an 
agency or a sanction operating on 
men’s oaths, &c. He does not abso- 
lately abolish marriage, but by limit- 
ing its possibility (and how? Under 
two restrictions, the most insidious 
that can be imagined, totally abolish- 
ing it for the most honoured order of 


his citizens, viz.—the military order ; - 


and abolishing it for those men and 
women whom nature had previously 
most adorned with her external gifts, ) 
he does his utmost to degrade mar- 
riage, even so far as it is tolerated. 
Whether he designed it or not, mar- 
riage is now no longer a privilege, a 
reward, a decoration. On the con- 
trary, not to be married, is a silent 
proclamation that you are amongst 
the select children of the state— 
honoured by your fellow-citizens as 
one of their defenders—admired b 

the female half of the society as dedi- 
cated to a service of danger—marked 
out universally by the public seal as 


one who possesses a physical superi- 
ority to other men—lastly, pointed 
out to foreigners for distinction,~as 
belonging te a privileged class. Are 
you married? would be a question 
from which every man travelling 
abroad would shrink, unless when he 
could say—No. It would be asking, 
in effect—Are you of the inferior 
classes, a subaltern commanded by 
others, or a noble? And the result 
would be, that, like poverty (not 
pauperism, but indigence or scanty 
means) at this day, marriage would 
still have its true, peculiar, and secret 
blessings, but, like poverty again, it 
would not flovrish in the world’s 


- esteem ; and, like that, it would prompt 


a system of efforts and of opinions 
tending universally in the very oppo- 
site direction. 

Feeling—but, 2s a pagan, feeling not 
very profoundly—these truths, Adei- 
mantus calls for explanations (secretly 
expecting modifications) of this offen- 
sive doctrine. Socrates, however, 
(that is, Plato,) offers none but such 
as are re-affirmations of the doctrine 
in other words, and with some little 
expansion of its details. The women 
selected as wives in these military 
marriages, are to be partners with the 
men in martial labours, This un- 
sexual distinction will require an un- 
sexual training. It is, therefore, one 
derivative law in Plato's Republic, 
that a certain proportion of the young 
girls are to receive a masculine edu- 
cation, not merely assimilated to that 
of the men, but by personal associ- 
ation of both sexes in the same pales. 
tra, identical with that, and going on 
concurrently. 


To this there are two objections 
anticipated :— 

lst, That, as the gymnastic exercises 
of the ancients were performed in a 
state of nudity, (to which fact, com- 
bined with the vast variety of marbles 
easily worked by Grecian tools, some 
people have ascribed the premature 
excellence in Greece of the plastic 
arts,) such a personal exposure 
would be very trying to female mo- 
desty, and revolting to masculine sen- 
sibilities. Perhaps no one passage in 
the whole works of Plato so powers 
fully reveals his visionary state of dis- 
regard to the actual in human nature, 
and his contempt of human instincts, 
as this horrible transition (so abrupt 
and so total) from the superstitious . 
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reserve * of Grecian society, combined, 
as in this place it is, with levity so 
perfect. Plato repudiates this scruple 
with something like contempt. He 
contends that it is all custom and use 
which regulate such feelings, and that 
a new training made operative, will 
soon generate a new standard of pro- 
priety. Now, with our better views 
on such points, a plain man would tell 
the philosopher, that although use, no 
doubt, will reconcile us to much, still, 
after all, a better and a worse in such 
things does exist, previously to any 
use at all, one way or the other; and 
that it is the business of philosophy 
to ascertain this better and worse per 
se, so as afterwards to apply the best 
gravitation of this moral agency, 
called custom, in a way to uphold a 
known benefit, not to waste it upon a 
doubtful one, still less upon one which, 
to the first guiding sensibilities of man, 
appears dangerous and shocking. If, 
hereafter, in these martial women, 
Plato should, under any dilemma, 
have to rely upon feminine qualities 
of delicacy or tenderness, he might 
happen to find that, with the charac- 
teristic and sexual qualities of his wo- 
men, he had uprooted all the rest of 
their distinguishing graces ; that for 
a single purpose, arbitrary even in Ais 
system, he had sacrificed a power that 
could not be replaced. All this, how- 
ever, is dismissed as a trivial scruple. 

2Qdly, There is another scruple, how- 
ever, which weighs more heavily with 
Plato, and receives a more pointed 
answer. The objection to a female 
soldier or a gladiatrix, might be ap- 
plied on a far different principle—not 
to what seems, but to what actually is 
—not by moral sentiment, but by 
physiology. Habit might make us 
callous to the spectacle of unfeminine 
exposures; but habit cannot create 
qualities of muscular strength, hardi- 


hood, or patient endurance, where 
natuze has denied them. These quali- 
ties may be improved, certainly, in 
women, as they may in men ; but still, 
as the improved woman in her athletic 
character must still be compared with 
the improved man, the scale, the pro- 
portions of difference, will be kept at 
the old level. And thus the old pre- 
judice—that women are not meant 
(because not fitted by nature) for war. 
like tasks—will revolve upon us in 
the shape of a philosophic truth. 

To a certain extent, Plato indirectly 
admits this, for (as will be seen) prae- 
tically he allows for it in his subse- 
quent institutions. But he restricts 
the principle of female inaptitude for 
war by the following suggestion :— 
The present broad distribution of the 
human species, according to which 
courage and the want of courage— 
muscular strength and weakness—are 
made to coincide with mere sexual 
distinctions, he rejects as false—not 
groundless—for there is a perceptible 
tendency to that difference—but still 
false for ordinary purposes. It may 
have a popular truth. But here, when 
the question is about philosophic pos- 
sibilities and extreme ideals, he insists 
upon substituting for this popular 
generality a more severe valuation of 
the known facts. He proposes, there- 
fore, to divide the human race upon 
another principle. Men, though it is 
the characteristic tendency of their 
sex to be courageous, are not all cour- 
ageous ; men, though sexually it is 
their tendency to be strong, are not 
all strong: many are so; but some, 
in the other extreme, are both timid 
and feeble: others, again, present us 
with a compromise between both ex- 
tremes. By a parity of logic, women, 
though sexually and constitutionally 
unwarlike, pass through the same 
graduated range; upon which scale, 





* “ Superstitious reserve of Greece.” 


The possibility, however, of this Platonic 


reverie as an idealism, together with the known practice of Sparta as a reality, are 
interesting as a commentary on the real tendencies of that Oriental seclusion and spuri- 
ous delicacy imposed upon women, which finally died away in the Roman system of 
manners; by what steps, it would be very instructive to trace. Meantime, this much 
is evident—that precisely in a land where this morbid delicacy was enforced upon 
women, precisely in that land (the only one in such circumstances that ever reached 
an intellectual civilization) where women were abridged in their liberty, men in their 
social refinement, the human race in its dignity, by the false requisitions as to seclusion, 
and by a delicacy spurious, hollow, and sensual, precisely there the other extreme was 
possible, of forcing upon women the most profligate exposure, and compelling them, 
amidst tears and shame, to trample on the very instincts of female dignity. So recon 

cilable are extremes, when the earliest extreme is laid in the unnatural. : 


(Joly, 
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the middle qualities in them may 
answer to the lower qualities in the 
other sex—the higher to the middle. 
It is possible, therefore, to make a 
selection amongst the entire female 
population, of such as are fitted to take 
their share in garrison duty, in the 
duty of military posts or of sentries, 
and even, to a certain extent, in the 
extreme labours of the field. Plato 
countenances the belief that, allow- 
ing for the difference in muscular 
power of women, considered as ani- 
mals, (a mere difference of degree, ) 
there is no essential difference, as to 
power and capacities, between the 
human male and the female. Con- 
sidering the splendour of his name; 
(weighty we cannot call a man’s au- 
thority whom so few profess to have 
read, but imposing at the least,) it is 
astonishing that in the agitation stirred 
by the modern brawlers, from Mary 
Wollstonecraft, downwards, in behalf 
of female pretensions to power, no more 
use should have been drawn from the 
disinterested sanction of Plato to these 
wild innovations. However, it will 
strike many, that even out of that one 
inferiority conceded by Plato, taken 
in connexion with the frequent de- 
pendencies of wives and mothers up- 
on human forbearance and human 
aids, in a way irreconcilable with 
war, those inferences might be forced 
one after one, which would soon re- 
store (as a direct logical consequence) 
that state of female dependency which 
at present nature and providence so 
beautifully accomplish throug the 
gentlest of human feeling. Even 
Plato is obliged in practice to allow 
rather more on account of his one sele 
concession than his promises would 
have warranted: for he stipulates 
that his young gladiatrices and other 
figurantes in the palestra, shall not 
be put upon difficult or dangerous 
trials; living in our day, he would 
have introduced into H. M.'s navy 
a class of midshipwomen ; but would 
have exempted them, we presume, 
from all the night-watches, and from 
going aloft. This, however, might 
have been mere consideration for the 
tenderness of youth. But again, in 
mature life, though he orders that the 
wives and the children shall march 
with the armed force to the seat of 
the campaign, and on the day of bat- 
tle shall make their appearance in the 


rear, (an unpleasant arrangement in . 


our day of flying artillery and recket 
brigade,) he does not insist on their 
mixing in the mélée. Their influence 
with the fighting division of the army, 
is to lie in their visible presence, But 
surely at this point, Plato overlooked 
the elaborate depression of that influ- 
ence which his own system had been 
nursing. Personal presence of near 
female relations, whether in storms at 
sea, or in battles, has always been 
supposed to work more mischief by 
distracting the commander’s attention, 
than good by reminding him of his 
domestic ties. And since the loss of 
an East Indiaman, (the Halsewell,) 
about sixty years ago, in part ascribed 
to the presence of the captain’s daugh- 
ter, the rules of the British service, 
we believe, have circumscribed the 
possibility of such very doubtful in- 
fluences. But, in Plato’s Republic, 
the influences must have been much 
more equivocal. A number of women 
and a number of children are suppos- 
ed to be ranged on an eminence in 
the background. The women were 
undoubtedly, or had been, mothers: 
but to which of the children indivi- 
dually, and whether to any living 
child, was beyond their power to 
guess. Giving the fact that any 
child to which, in former years, they 
might give birth, were still in exist- 
ence, then probably that child would 
be found amongst the young column 
of battle-gazers on the ground. But, 
as to the men, even this conditional 
knowledge is impossible. Multiplied 
precautions have been taken, that it 
may be impossible. From the mo- 
ment of birth the child has been re- 
moved to an establishment where the 
sternest measures are enforced to con- 
found it beyond all power of recogni- 
tion with the crowd of previous chil- 
dren. The object is to place a bar 
between this recognition and every 
body ; the mother and all others alike. 
Can a cup of water be recovered when 
poured off into the Danube? Equally 
impossible, if Plato’s intentions are 
fulfilled, to recover traces of identifi- 
cation with respect to any one of the 
public children. The pee family, 
therefore, of wives and children are 
present, but with what probable result 
upon the sensibilities of the men, we 
leave the reader to determine, when 
we have put him in possession of 
Plato’s motive to all this unnatural 
interference with human affections. 
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Why had he from the first applied so 
large a body of power (wasted power, 
if not requisite) to the suppression of 
what most legislators would look to 
for their highest resources? It seems 
bad mechanics—to convert thai into a 
resistance, requiring vast expense: of 
engineering to overcome it, which 
might obviously have been treated as 
a power of the first magnitude for 
overcoming other and inevitable re- 
sistance. Strong reasons must be 
brought for such an inversion of the 
ordinary procedure. What are they 
in Plato’s system? Simply this— 
that from individual marriages and 
separate children, not only many feuds 
arise between man and man, family 
and family; a private interest is es- 
tablished as against other private 
interests ; but also a private parental 
interest is established in another sense, 
namely, against the public; a paren- 
tal or family interest, differing from the 
public state interest, and often enough 
in mortal hostility to that interest. 

Be it so: a danger, a pressure, is 
exposed by Plato in one direction— 
confronted by what we Christians 
should think a far heavier in another: 
or, to express it more strictly, a gain 
is sought in one direction—which gain 
seems to us fatally compensated by 
loss in another. But that is part of 
Plato’s theory—that he confronts with 
his eyes open—and we are not to op- 
pose them in mere logic, because it is 
one of the postulates in effect on which 
his system rests. But we have a right 
to demand consistency: and, when 
Plato brings the wives and children 
on the field of battle in order to sustain 
the general sentiment of patriotism, 
he is virtually depending upon that 
power which he had previously re- 
nounced ; he is throwing the weight 
of his reliance upon a providential ar- 
rangement which he had tossed aside 
not as useless merely, but as vicious ; 
he is clinging in his distress to those 
sanctities, conjugal and parental, of 
which he had said in his self-confi- 
dence—*“ Behold! I will give you 
something better.” And tolerably 
sure we are, that, had Plato prose- 
cuted the details of his theory into 
more of their circumstantialities, or 
had he been placed under the torture 
of a close polemic review, he would 
have been found reviving for its uses, 
and for its solution of many perplexi- 
ties in practice, that very basis of 


female honour and modesty, which 
by his practice and by his profes- 
sions he has laboured so earnestly to 
destroy. 

The reader will arrive probably at 
a pretty fixed opinion as to the service 
for state purposes likely to arise from 
this exhibition of a clamorous nursery, 
children and nurses, upon the field of 
battle. Asa flag, banner, or ensign, 
if Plato could in any way contrive 
that the army should regard the 
nursery militant as the sacred depo- 
sitory of their martial honour, then it 


is probable that men would fight dese 


perately for that considered as a tro- 
phy, which they regarded but lightly 
as a household memorial. But this 
would be unattainable. Even with us, 
and our profounder Christian feelings, 
the women attendant upon an army 
[who, in the Thirty Years’ War, on the 
Catholic side often amounted to another 
army] have never been elevated into 
a “pignus sanctum militie.” The 
privates and subaltern officers might 
readily have come into such a view ; 
but the commander-in-chief with his 
staff would have set their faces against 
so dangerous a principle—it would 
have fettered the movements of an 
army too much; and in most cases 
would defeat any sudden manceuvres 
in the presence of an enemy. Mere 
justice to human powers demands that 
the point of honour for armies, or for 
sections of armies, (such as regiments, 
&c.,) should be placed in that which 
can move concurrently with the main 
body, no matter for roads, weather, 
want of provisions, or any other cir- 
cumstances. Even artillery, therefore, 
though a subject of martial jealousy, 
is not made absolutely coincident with 
the point of martial. honour. And 
another consideration is this—that not 
only no object evercan be raisedinto that 
mode of dignity when all members of 
the army are not parties to the conse- 
cration, but even the enemy must be 
a party to this act. Accordingly, the 
sanctity of the flag, as the national 
honour in a symbolic form confided to 
‘a particular regiment, is an inheritance 
transmitted downwards throtgh many 
generations of every nation in Chris- 
tendom. Now, if Plato’s republic 
were even able to translate the point 
of honour (which for the Greeks con- 
sisted in a ritual celebration of the bat- 
tle by sacrifices, together with a choral 
chant, and also in the right to erect 
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a frail memorial of the victory*) to the 
capture or preservation of the women 
and children,—still this change could 
not be accomplished; for the neigh- 
bouring states would not be persuaded 
to terms of ‘‘ reciprocity,” as the mo- 
dern economists phrase it. What! 
not if they also were Platonic states ? 
Ay, but that is impossible ; for Plato 
himself lays the foundation of hope, 
and the prospects of conquest, for his 
own state, in the weakness (growing 
out of luxury, together with the con- 
jugal and parental relations,) presuma- 
ble throughout the neighbouring states. 

These ambulatory nurseries, there- 
fore, never could be made to interest 
the honour even of a Platonic army, 
since no man would consent to embark 
his own honour upon a stake to which 
the enemy offered no corresponding 
stake: always to expose your own 
honour to loss with no reversionary 
gain under any contingency ; always to 
suffer anxiety in your own person with 
no possibility of retaliating this anxiety 
upon the enemy—would have been 
too much for the temper of Socrates ; 
and we fear that he would have left 
even Xantippe herself, with all her 
utensils of every kind, as a derelict for 
the benefit of the enemy in dry weather, 
when a deluge from upper windows 
might not have been unwelcome. But 
if no honour were pledged upon the 
nursery in the rear, the next step 
would certainly be, that under difficult 
circumstances, stress of weather, short 
provisions, or active light cavalry in 
the rear, the nursery would become 
the capital nuisance of the army. 
Ambulatory hospitals, though so evi- 
dently a personal interest of the near- 
est kind, are trying to soldiers when 
overworked; but ambulatory nurseries, 
with no intelligible motive for their 
presence, continual detachments and 
extra guards on their account, with an 
enemy laughing at the nursery uproars, 
would cause a mutiny if Plato were 
there in person. Sentiment but ill ac- 
cords with the gross realities of busi- 
ness, as Charles Lamb illustrated 
(rather beyond the truth in that case) 
with regard to Lord Camelford's 
corpse, when clearing the custom- 
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house for interment under an aged 
tree in Switzerland; and to hawk 
along with an army a menagerie of 
spectators, against a day of battle, 
would be an arrangement so little ap- 
plicable to any but select expeditions, 
that the general overturn of caravans 
once a-day, and the continual fracture 
of skulls, would be the least tragical 
issue within reasonable expectation. 
Not being *‘ sacred,” as the deposita- 
ries of honour, they would soon be- 
come “ profane.” And speaking gravely, 
when we reflect on the frequency, even 
in Christian lands, with which, under 
the trials of extreme poverty, the pa- 
rental tie gives way—what otherresult 
than .open insubordination could be 
expected from a plan which was adapt- 
ed to a mere melodramatic effect, at the 
price of universal comfort for months? 
Not being associated with patriotic 
honour, as we have endeavoured to 
show, and the parental tie being so 
aerial in any case where neither mother 
nor child belonged to the individual, 
but also so exceedingly questionable in 
the case of Plato’s artifices for conceal- 
ment having succeeded to the letter— 
what visionary statesmanship would it 
prove to build for so much as a day’s 
service, or for an extra effort, upon the 
presence of those who could have little 
other value in the soldier’s eye than 
that they were natives of the same city 
with himself! 

Even this, however, is not the worst: 
pursuing to the last the regulations 
of Plato, the reader is more and more 
surprised by the unconscious inconsis- 
tency which emerges: for whilst re. 
collecting the weight of service—the 
stress which Plato has thrown upon 
the parental affection in this case—he 
finds still further proof of the exces- 
sive degradation to which Plato has 
reduced the rank of that affection as a 
moral principle: in short, he finds him 
loadingit with responsibility as a duty, 
whilst he is destroying it as an honour, 
and polluting it as an elevated enjoy- 
ment. Let us follow the regulations 
to their end:—The guardians of the 
state, as they are called in their civil 
relation, the soldiers, as they are called 
with respect to foreign states and to 





* Frail, not from any indisposition to gasconade: but there was a dark superstition 
which frightened the Greeks from raising any durable monuments to a. triumph over 
Greeks; judicial calamities would descend upon the victors, Nemesis would be upon 


their haunches, if they exulted too loudly. 


Stone, therefore, marble, and brass, were 


forbidden materials for the tropa@a! they were always made of wood. If not, look 


out for squalls ahead ! 
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enemies in general, have been origin- 
ally selected for their superior quali- 
ties of body. Thus the most natural 
(because the most obvious) grounds of 
personal vanity, are here at once con- 
secrated by state preference and pecu- 
liar rank. In civilized states, these 
advantages being met and thwarted at 
every turning by so many higher 
modes of personal distinction—know- 
ledge, special accomplishments appli- 
cable to special difficulties, intellect 
generally, experience large and com- 
prehensive, or local and peculiar— 
riches, popular influence, high birth, 
splendid connexions ; the consequence 
is, that mere physical advantages rank 
as the lowest class of pretensions, and 
practically are not of much avail, ex- 
cept as regards beauty when eminent 
in women, though even for that, the 
sphere is narrow: since what woman, 
by mere beauty, ever drew after her 
such a train of admirers as a few of 
our modern female writers in verse? 
Consequently the arrogance in these 
soldiers of Plato, finding themselves 
at once acknowledged as the best mo- 
dels of physical excellence in the state, 
and also, in the second place, raised to 
the rank of an aristocracy on account 
of this excellence, would be unlimited. 
It would be crossed by no other mode 
of excellence—since no other would be 
recognized and countenanced by the 
State. 

With this view of their own vast 
superiority, naturally—and excusably 
in a state conformed to that mode of 
thinking—looking upon their own 
rank as a mere concession of justice to 
their claims of birta, the soldiers 
would review their condition in other 
respects. They would then find that, 
under the Platonic laws, they enjoyed 
two advantages; viz. first, a harem 
furnished with the select females of 
the state, having precisely the sort of 
personal pre-eminence corresponding 
to their own; a modern Mahometan 
polygamy, in fact, but without the 
appropriation which constitutes the 
luxury of Mahometan principles ; 
secondly, a general precedency. On 
the other hand, to balance these privi- 
leges, and even with the most disso- 
lute men greatly to outweigh them, 
they would find— 

1, That they had, and could have, 
no property; not a fragment: even 
their arms would be the property of 


“the state; even the dress of mail, in - 


which the éra:ra:, or men-at-arms, 


(heavy-armed cuirassiers, or cata- 
phractoi,) must be arrayed, would re- 
turn to the 5#A0énxn, or arsenal, in time 
of peace: not a chattel, article of fur- 
niture, or personal ornament, but 
would have a public stamp, as it were, 
upon it, making it felony to sell, or 
give, or exchange it. It is true that, 
to reconcile the honourable men, the 
worshipful paupers, to this austere 
system, Plato tells us—that the other 
orders of citizens will not be rich: no 
body, in fact, will be allowed to pos- 
sess any great wealth. But there is 
still a difference between something 
and nething. And then, as to this 
supposed maximum of riches which is 
to be adopted, no specific arrange- 
ments are shown, by which, in consis- 
tency with any freedom of action, fur- 
ther accumulation can be intercepted, 
or actual possession ascertained. 

2. “ But,” says Plato, “* what would 
the fellows want with property ? Food, 
is it? Have they not that food at the 
public cost ; and better for their health 
than any which they would choose ? 
Drink—is there not the river? Andif 
by ill luck it should happen to be a 
xumagees, rather dépendent upon win- 
ter floods and upon snows melting in 
early summer, is there not the rain at 
all times in cisterns and tanks for 
those who prefer it? Shoemakers and 
weavers, (if it is shoes and tunics they 
want)—are they not working through- 
out the year for their benefit ?”—All 
this is true: but still they are aware 
that their own labours and hardships 
would earn food and clothes upon re- 
gular wages: and that, on the general 
scale of remuneration for mercenary 
soldiership in Greece, adding their 
dangers to their daily work, they 
might obtain enough to purchase even 
such immoral superfluities as wine. 

3. At present, again, this honoured 
class have many wives ; none of their 
fellow-citizens more than one. But 
here, again, what a mockery of the 
truth! that one is really and exclu- 
sively the wife of him whom she has 
married: dedicates her love and at- 
tentions and her confidential secrecy 
to that man only: knows and retains 
her own children in her own keeping: 
and these children regard their own 
parents as their own sole benefactors. 
How gladly would the majority of the 
guardians, after two years’ experience 
of the dissolute barrack, accept in ex- 
change the quiet privacy of the arti- 
san’s cottage ! 
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4, The soldiers again, it is urged, 
enjoy something of that which sweet- 
ens a sailor’s life, and keeps it from 
homely insipidity—viz. the prospect 
of adventure, and of foreign excur- 
sions: even danger is a mode of sti- 
mulation. But how? Under what re- 
striction do they enjoy these pro- 
spects of peril and adventure? Never 
but on a service of peculiar hardship. 
For it is a badge of their slavery to 
public uses, that for them only there 
exists no liberty of foreign travel. 
All the rest, throughout the city, may 
visit foreign lands: the honourable 
class only is confined to the heartless 
tumult of its dissolute barracks. 

Plato evidently felt these bitter li- 
mitations of free agency to be, at the 
same time, oppressive and degrading. 
Still he did not think himself at liber- 
ty to relax them. His theory he con- 
ceived to be a sort of watch-work, 
which would keep moving if all the 
parts were kept in their places, but 
would stop on any disturbance of their 
relations. Not being able to give any 
relief, the next thing was—to find 
compensation. And accordingly, in 
addition to the sensual bait of poly- 
gamy already introduced as the basis 
of his plan, he now proceeds to give 
a still wider license to appetite. It 
takes the shape of a dispensation in 
practice, from a previous special re- 
striction in one particular direction : 
the whole body of guardians and their 
female associates, or ‘ wives,” are ex- 
cluded from conjugal intercourse ex- 
cept within strict limits as to age: 
from the age of twenty to forty for the 
women, of thirty to fifty for the men, 
is the range within which they are 
supposed to be capable of producing a 
healthy race of children. Within 
those limits they are licensed: not 
further. But, by way of compensa- 
tion, unlimited concubinage is toler- 
ated for the seniors; with this one 
dreadful proviso—that any children 
born from such connexions, as pre- 
sumably not possessing the physical 
stamina, or other personal advantages 
looked for from more carefully select- 
ed parents, must be exposed. Born 
of fathers who possess no personal 
property, these children could have no 
patrimony ; nor succeed to any place 
as a tradesman, artisan, or labourer. 
Succeeding to a state father, they 
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succeed to nothing: they are thrown 
as waifs or strays on the state bounty : 
and for that they are not eligible, as 
not having been born within the pri- 
vilege of the state regulations. No 
party, therefore, known to the state 
being responsible for their mainte- 
nance, they must die. And because the 
ancients had a scruple, (no scruple 
of mercy, but of selfish superstition,) 
as to taking the life by violence from 
any creature not condemned under 
some law, the mode of death must be 
by exposure on the open hills; when 
either the night air, or the fangs of a 
wolf, oftentimes of the great dogs, 
still preserved in many parts of Greece, 
usually put an end to the unoffending 
creature’s life. 

Now, with this sensual bounty en 
infanticide, and this regular machinery 
for calling into existence such ill-fated 
blossoms on the tree of life, and for 
immediately strewing them on the 
ground by the icy wind of death, cut- 
ting adrift the little boat to go down 
the Niagara of violent death, in the 
very next night after its lautiching on 
its unknown river of life—could Plato 
misconceive the result? could he wish 
to misconceive it, as regarded the 
pieties of parental love? To make 
human life cheaper and more value- 
less than that of brutes—is that the 
way to cherish the sanctity of paren- 
tal affection; upon which affection, 
however, elsewhere Plato throws so 
heavy a burden of duty ? 

Plato would have been surprised, 
had he anticipated the discoveries of 
modern experience as to the effect of 
marriages so assorted in point of age 
as he has supposed. This one ar- 
rangement, by mere disproportion of 
the sexes, would have introduced 
strange disturbances into his system. 
But for general purposes, it is more 
important to remark—that the very 
indulgences of Plato are sensual : from 
a system in itself sensual in the most 
cruel degree, Plato grants a dispen- 
sation only to effect a Otaheitian car- 
nival of licentious appetite, connected 
with a contempt of human life, which 
is excessive even for paganism: since 
in that the exposure of children is al- 
lowed as a relief from supposed evils of 
nature: but here the evil was self. 
created. 
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THE WORLD OF LONDON, 


Part III. 


Wuize on others devolves the task 
to record the physical changes time 
has wrought in the mighty Babylon, 
to point attention to the monuments 
of this most renowned city, to chro- 
nicle the progressive improvements of 
ages, be it ours to regard rather the 
moral features of the metropolis ; to 
study the manners of the great family 
whose home London is; and to draw 
from the depths of the vast and illimit~ 
able mine lying beneath our observa- 
tion, the sterling ore of experience 
and wisdom. 

Our task is never to be complete : 
the horizon of the vast world of Lon- 
don, like the horizon of the earth, the 
further we advance extends the more, 


** And, like the circle joining earth and 
skies, 
Allures pursuit, but, as we follow, flies.” 


Nor will the observation of one man, 
however close, nor the experience 
of one man, however great, nor the 
social intercourse of one man, how- 
ever extensive, be able to do more 
than to break the ground or sink the 
first shaft ; and this is all we propose 
to ourselves for our share of this great 
undertaking. There is certainly some 
credit due to us on the score of ori- 
ginality, since we are not aware that 
any general moral prospect of the 
World of London has been yet any 
where presented to the public eye, 
although the magnificence and gran- 
deur of this prospect is perhaps less 
wonderful than its extreme novelty. 
Some of the prevalent errors of 
country folks respecting this mighty 
city, we have already been at the 
pains to confute. We have one other 
common mistake yet to rectify, that, 
namely, of the idea of the universal 
splendour and luxury of London. 
We recollect, in the days of our boy- 
hood, our belief in the golden pave- 
ments of London streets was implicit ; 
and any one who questioned that the 
conduits ran wine, and the houses 
were tiled with pancakes, we regard- 
ed as a heretic, with whom no faith 
was to be kept. In short, our early 
impressions of London were of that 


gorgeousness of golden glitter and 
blaze of precious stones pervading the 
Arabian Tales; nor could we then 
dream that hunger, houselessness, or 
toil, had place in our imagined terres- 
trial paradise. On our first crossing 
Finchley Common, and gaining the 
summit of that abrupt declivity upon 
which Highgate archway now stands, 
whence the first obscure and smoke- 
dimmed prospect of the mighty Baby- 
lon is obtained by those journeying 
from the north, we well remember 
the straining of the eyes, and craning 
of the neck, and mounting among 
the luggage upon the roof to catch 
the murky volume of the endless 
town extended wide below. Nor do 
we forget the laugh raised at the ex- 
pense of our simplicity, by the wag- 
gish guard demanding a sovereign 
toll for our first appearance within 
sight of London, assuring us that his 
prerogative entitled him to that sum 
from every new comer, and which, in 
our then verdant condition, we were 
green enough to believe ! 

But it is not only the stranger who 
is full of imaginings of the universal 
splendour and luxury of London: 
many unobserving residents, whose 
speculation is confined to the great 
arteries of communication between 
one end of town and another, or the 
realms of fashion at the West End, 
are of the same opinion, that poverty, 
which they do not see, they cannot 
believe exists ; and as the contempla- 
tion of distress is not at any time very 
pleasing, few will be at the trouble to 
make expeditions for the discovery of 
the abiding-places of human misery. 
The truth is, poverty and wretched- 
ness in London are more bashful than 
elsewhere — hiding themselves from 
the sight of prosperous abundance, 
they nestle in nooks and corners— 


‘‘ Where no contiguous palace rears its 
head, 

To mock the meanness of their humble 
shed.” 

And as the world of wealth and fa- 

shion boast their neighbourhoods, so 

do the worlds of misery congegrate 
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in theirs. If there is a court end, 
there is.also a beggar’s end of the 
town; there is wretchedness genteel 
and ungenteel, paupers fashionable 
and unfashionable. 

Nothing of this do you meet with in 
the leading arteries of the metropolis. 
You may walk from the Bank to 
Hyde Park Corner, with money in 
your hand, and not encounter a soli- 
tary object of charity; all exhibits 
the pride of successful industry, and 
the ostentation of superfluous wealth. 
In such a city, you would hardly be- 
lieve that human beings should be 
compelled to pick from dunghills the 
refuse vegetables of the markets, to 
wash and offer them for sale ; and yet 
the obscure court wherein we reside, 
resounds from morning till night with 
the cries of those who have obtained 
their baskets of vegetables in this way 
at second hand; nay, we have our- 
selves seen the poor creatures culling 
their vegetables in this fashion ! 

It would scarcely be credited that, 
in splendid London, women are sub- 
jected to various kinds of severe and 
repulsive toil, that if such things were 
related of Turks or Hottentots, we 
should set them down as so many 
proofs of inherent barbarism among 
the people where such usages had 
place. For example, the porterage 
of meat at the wholesale markets, as 
Newgate and Leadenhall, is performed 
by women, many of them old. You 
will see these wretched creatures 
stagger under the weight of a side of 
beef, or, having an entire sheep upon 
their heads, conveying their burdens 
to the butchers’ carts, drawn up in the 
vicinity of the market. Surely this 
is man’s work ; and surely, if women 
are driven by hard necessity to such 
masculine toil, it must argue some- 
thing rotten in the state of that so- 
ciety where such extreme necessity is 
suffered to exist. Another melan- 
choly and revolting spectacle is, that 
of women and children of all ages, up 
to the middle in the vast laystalls, 
wherein are collected the removed 
filth of the metropolis, riddling and 
sifting the materials of which these 
mountains of dust, as it is technically 
called, are composed, begrimed with 
irremovable skins of dirt, and looking 
more like damned souls toiling in 
some infernal prison-house, than crea- 
tures who are heirs to an eternal heri- 
tage of heaven ! 
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It is ay wonderful to see how life 
is sustained by a great amount of our 
overcrowded population. Go to 
Strutton Ground in Westminster, to 
Tottenham Court Road, or along 
Whitechapel, places where a pre- 
scriptive right seems to exist of ex- 
osing, in the open air, the wares of 
umble traffickers, on a Saturday 
night in winter when the snow is on 
the ground, or falling about your 
ears, and see the crowds of shivering 
creatures standing by their little stock 
in trade, to be converted, if they are 
fortunate, into the means of staving off 
starvation for the morrow. There, 
for example, stands a poor woman, 
her tray of oranges and apples sup- 
ported against her limbs by a strap of 
leather passing over her shoulders; 
a rushlight flickers in the midst of her 
fruity store; at either side, sucking 
their little fingers to beguile the cold, 
are two half-clad children, bending 
eager eyes on the passing crowd, as 
if imploring them to buy ; the aspect 
of mother and children is that of crea- 
tures habituated to hunger, hardship, 
and grief. Near to these stands a 
blind old man, a framework hung 
before his breast, whence depend stay- 
laces, braces, pencil-cases, and such 
trifling articles ; his sightless orbs, as 
they roll to and fro in their sockets, 
are his advocates ; he trusts implicitly 
to the honour and good feeling of his 
customers in his little transactions, for 
who would rob the blind? Further 
on, is a poor widow, whose means of 
livelihood is an inverted umbrella 
filled with penny prints; one glance 
will tell you she has seen better days, 
and her little merchandize, tastefully 
assorted, indicates no vulgar mind. 
On the step of a door sits a poor. 
woman crying, a baby at her breast; 
when you enquire her grief, she ex- 
tends in her hand a few boxes of luci- 
fer matches, and informs you she has 
been striving all day, and has sold 
nothing. 

The sallow-faced manufacturer from 
the country, who came up to London 
in the vain attempt to procure work, 
with his wife and children, are drawn 
up in the kennel, silently imploring 
alms; a ragged soldier of the late 
Spanish legion, with a wooden leg, 
and pewter crosses of San Fernando, 
offers forty songs for a halfpenny ; a 
little boy, hardly able to crawl, screams 
fifty radishes a penny ; here are stalls 





covered with pieces of stale flat fish ; 
there, murdered grimalkins are of- 
fered for sale, under the savoury incog- 
nito of mutton-pies ; in another place, 
the skin of the animal, stripped from 
its back while yet alive, and made into 
a cap, is hawked about by the wife or 
daughter of the pieman. Meat, fish, 
flesh, and fowl, condemned by the 

roper authorities of the several mar- 

ets, are here exposed in every state 
of putridity, and, what is more extra- 
ordinary, find abundance of consu- 
mers. Truly, if the spectator of 
these, the obverse sides of life, does 
not feel a lively sense of thankfulness 
to the Great Being who has vouch- 
safed to him abundance, we earnestly 
recommend him to turn Turk in de- 
fault of a better religion! Can any 
one, with a heart the size of a nutmeg, 
contemplate without pain the pitiable 
condition of those poor wretches who 
make out life from hand to mouth, 
exposed to the inclemencies of the 
weather, and perpetually baited by 
the myrmidons of the law, whose re- 
creation seems to lie in hunting these 
children of misfortune from humble 
industry to crime. 

Of positive and decided impressions, 
the first and strongest the stranger 
wandering through London feels, is 
the idea of illimitability. It is to him 
not only a world, but it is a world 
without an end, spreading its gigantic 
arms on every side. It seizes upon 
surrounding villages, expels the rural 
deities from their ancient seats, and 
aims at an universal empire of bricks 
and mortar. It is an eternity of town, 
without begiraing and without end— 
an ocean filling the mind of the be- 
wildered wanderer with the idea of 
amplitude infinitesimally extended. 
Let the adventurous traveller take his 
station in the heart of the city, and 
thence set out on a voyage of disco- 
very to the end, if there is such a 
thing, of this great American sea-ser- 
pent ofatown. Miles upon miles of 
narrow dingy streets, crammed to re- 
pletion with waggons, threatening to 
crush him between their ponderous 
wheels and the contiguous wall, indi- 
cate the city, whose enormous wealth 
and splendour are to the ignorant eye 
but poorly evidenced by dingy ware- 
houses, dark alleys, and retired count- 
ing-houses, where the office-lamp for 
ever burns an eternal fire before the 
shrine of Mammon. Yet here is the 
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heart’s-core of the vast mass—here is 
neither time nor inclination, space nor 
opportunity, for exhibition or show of 
wealth—here, as in the breast of the 
royal Dane, is ‘that within that 
passeth show;” and the wayfarer 
would, without a guide, puzzle him- 
self in vain to discover the dusky den 
whence a Rothschild stretches forth a 
saving hand to tottering monarchs, or 
reassures the extinguished credit of 
bankrupt governments. It is truly 
astounding to us of the vulgar, who © 
are in the habit of associating great 
business with great bustle, to contem- 
plate the whereabouts of the city firms, 
whose credit and whose influences af- 
fect, one way or another, the commer- 
cial interests of the universal world. 
Here, indeed, may you behold com- 
merce in all the immensity and glory, 
without any of the tinsel or ginger- 
bread of empire: here confidence and 
credit sit upon thrones of adamantine 
rock, smiling upon trickster statesmen 
and penniless Chancellors of Exche- 
quers: here, as from a fountain, the 
stream of enterprize inundates all 
lands, fertilizing as it flows, and re- 
turning only to flow forth to fertilize 
again. 

Mighty city! thy warehouses groan 
beneath the weight of the accumulated 
products of the ends of earth; thy 
mercantile navy, numberless as the 
birds of ocean, flies on errands of 
peace from pole to pole; thy capital- 
ists weild at will the destinies of dis- 
tant nations; and thy merchant princes 
grasp with the right hand and the left 
the extremities of either Ind. 

There is no place for trumpery os- 
tentation, or the vain display of dissi- 
pated wealth. The governor of the 
Bank of England and a junior clerk 
carry with them a chop to an humble 
tavern, and partake of the mid-day 
meal with equal humility ; a director 
of the East india House and a dra- 
per’s assistant eat their biscuit and 
take their glass of sherry at the bar ; 
the owner of a hundred ships and the 
mate of a trader exchange the news 
of the day over the table of a dingy 
coffeehouse in a dusky alley off Corn- 
hill. 

Taking his way down one of the 
main arteries of the metropolis, the 
great aorta, for example, that pours the 
full tide of human existence through 
Fleet Street and the Strand, the splen- 
dour, less real than that he has left 
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behind, but more apparent, breaks 
upon his astonished view. The shops 
of the goldsmith, piled from floor to 
roof with the richest treasures of their 
art; the shawl-shops, through whose 
crystal fronts you catch the gorgeous- 
ness of the commodities within; the 
emporiums of works of art and vertu, 
where lessons of taste may be had for 
looking ; the vast repositories of learn- 
ing, appealing eloquently to the eye of 
the mind ; these, and a thousand other 
evidences of diffusive wealth, oppress 
for a while and bewilder the mind by 
their immensity, and almost lead us 
to the belief that all the wealth and 
splendour of the world must be ga- 
thered here for show. How much 
more would our astonishment increase, 
if we knew the history of any one of 
those shops disputing our attention. 
The fortunes that have been amassed 
within for a succession of generations 
—the fortunes that are being amassed 
in them now by some, and the hand- 
some competeuce they afford to all— 
the taxes they pay to the municipality 
and to the revenue, the incomes they 
afford in ground-rents, profit-rents, 
beneficial interests, and partnerships 
to numbers—the livelihoods derived 
from them by tradesmen, clerks, as- 
sistants, down to the porters who take 
off the shutters, and the man who 
sweeps the crossing—not to speak of 
the myriads who, all over the world, 
earn their bread and support their fa- 
milies by manufacturing the thousand- 
and-one works of art and industry 
that are there, within the limits of an 
hour’s walk, exhibited to every pass- 
ing stranger—who can, or who cannot 
buy. Truly we are not to blame in 
speaking of this city as a world, when 
we consider that those shops, spitted 
together in rows like so many larks, 
and edging each other off the pave- 
ment, are estates each to its owner, 
and may be compared, for the pur- 
poses of illustration, with a vast ex- 
tent of territory giving subsistence 
and employment to numbers of our 
fellow-creatures. 

Weare at Charing- Cross: we have 
left behind the regions of the great 
merchants, and of the shopocrats ; 
and we now timidly adventure upon 
the courtly regions of the consumers 
and customers. What a change! 
Here, pride seems to reign trium- 
phant: coroneted carriages abound : 
the butterflies of fashion are abroad: 


ostentatious wealth, and non-produc- 
tive industry, rule the destinies of this 
extremity of our world. Anon, in the 
heart of a mighty thoroughfare, where 
every footof ground is worth its weight 
in gold, we skirt a dead wall, a peni- 
tentiary doubtless, or a prison. No; 
the massive gate falls back upon its 
ponderous hinges, and, while a gor- 
geous equipage rolls forth, reveals for 
an instant a spacious court- yard, or- 
namented with statues and vases, a 
sumptuous palace occupying the back- 
ground. We would look at the re- 
vealed splendours for a moment, but 
the portly Cerberus forbids: darting 
an indignant glance at the inquisi- 
tive stranger, he hastens to close the 
massive portal in our teeth. 

Talk of the Grand Turk, forsooth, 
and his seraglio! talk of the seclusion 
of a convent, or the impenetrability ot 
the Faubourg St Germain! an assault 
upon the privacy of any one of them, 
is child’s play compared with the for- 
lorn hope of penetrating the exclusive 
seclusion of the magnates of Lon- 
don fashionable life. 

The space occupied by some of the 
town palaces of our great nobility 
would, if let as building ground, af- 
ford more than the revenue of a Ger- 
man potentate; a slip of wharfage, 
cut off from the foot of the garden of 
one of these, produces at this mo- 
ment upwards of eight thousand 
pounds a-year, and the garden alone 
would let for sixteen or eighteen 
thousand more. Perhaps nothing can 
convey a better idea of the illimitable 
revenues of some of the great aristo- 
cracy, than the fact that they can af- 
ford, at this immense sacrifice, the 
indulgence of city parks around their 
city palaces. 

The traveller is now leaving the 
neighbourhoods of commerce: as he 
goes on for a little while, the rivalry of 
shops and private dwellings continues ; 
but soon the former give up the un- 
equal contest, and our stranger finds 
himself in what is conventionally un- 
derstood as a genteel neighbourhood. 

A mile or two further on, grass 
plots and holly bushes, growing from 
tubs, come into fashion; bow-pots, 
well stored with mignionette, musk, 
stone-crop, geraniums, and polyan; 
thuses, decorate the windows, and the 
self-deluded voyageur fondly believes 
that he must now, at least, approxi- 
mate to the end of the towa. 
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Alas! the end of his journey is far- 
therthan the journey he has already 
made ; the vast wilderness of London 
out of town is before him ; and as the 
shades of evening fall, and the subur- 
ban butchers “ let on” their gas, he 
finds himself somewhere about the 
end of Kensington and the beginning 
of Turnham Green, where, foot-sore 
and weary, he gives it up as a bad 
job, and returns to the city, satisfied 
that this vast metropolis is really and 
truly a world without end! 

The vastness of suburban London 
distinguishes that city eminently from 
the continental cities. A mile beyond 
Paris you are in a wilderness of sand 
hills, gypsum quarries, sterile rocks, 
and windmills ; beyond the walls of 
Rome there is literally an immense ex- 
panse of desert; whereas London, if 
we may borrow a bull, surrounds itself, 
suburb clinging to suburb, like onions, 
fifty on a rope. The suburbs, which 
George Colman described emphati- 
cally as ‘ regions of preparatory 
schools,” have a character peculiarly 
their own; once seen, they cannot be 
mistaken. They are marvellously 
attached to gardening, and rejoice 
above all things in a tree in a tub. 
They delight in a uniformity of ugli- 
ness, staring you out of countenance 
with five windows in front, and a 
little green hall-door at one side, 
giving to each house the appearance 


of having had a paralytic stroke ; they - 


stand upon their dignity at a distance 
from the road, and are carefully de- 
fended from intrusion by a body- 
guard of spikes bristling on a low 
wall. They delight in outlandish and 
ridiculous names: a lot of tenements 
looking out upon a dead wall in front, 
and a madhouse in the reo~, club 
together, and introduce the - ..es to 
your notice as OpTic 1«RRACE: 
another regiment is baptized by the 
christian and surnames of ParaDisE 
Prospect ; while a third lot, standing 
together two and two, after the man- 
ner of the Siamese Twins, are called 
Moee’s Vitxas, Bucssy’s CoTtacEs, 
or Gemint Prace. The natives of 
these outlandish regions are less 
wealthy than genteel; like Beau 
Tibbs, they live here for the benefit 
oftheir health—and fortune. When 
you visit them, they are eloquent upon 
the merits of an atmosphere sur- 
charged with dust, which they earnest- 
ly recommend for your inhalation, 


under the attractive title of “* fresh 
ir.” 

All shopkeepers, tradesmen, and 
others in these regions, are insuffer- 
ably bad and dear; every body is 
supplied with the staple of their con- 
sumables from town, and it is only 
on an emergency that the suburban 
dealers areappliedto. Knowing that 
their articles are not required for the 
regular consumption, they take good 
care to make those pay well whose 
necessities compel them occasionally 
to have dealings withthem. We find 
by experience that meat rises in price, 
as we travel westward, at the rate of 
a penny per pound per mile, and 
every thing else (except taxes) in the 
like ratio. We must, however, leave 
the suburbs for the present. 


** Peace to each swain who rural rapture 
owns, 

As soon as past a toll, or off the stones ; 

Whose joy, if buildings solid bliss bestow, 

Cannot, for miles, an interruption know, 

Save when a gap of some half dozen feet 

Just breaks the continuity of street ; 

Where the prig architect, with style in 
view, 

Has doled his houses forth in two by two, 

And rear’d a row upon the plan, no 
doubt, 

Of old men’s jaws, with every third tooth 
out.” 

Not less strong upon the mind of 
the reflective stranger in London, is 
his impression of its endless variety, 
its inexhaustibility, not merely of 
streets and squares, lanes and alleys, 
courts and passages, but of human 
character, occupation, and condition. 
Other places have usually a distinctive 
character, peculiarly their own: towns 
are maritime, as Liverpool and Bris- 
tol: manufacturing, as Leeds and 
Manchester; or both, as Glasgow: lite- 
rary and educational, as Edinburgh, 
Cambridge, and Oxford: military, as 
Chatham and Woolwich: naval, as 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and the like: 
health and pleasure seeking, as Chel- 
tenham, Leamington, Brighton, Har- 
rowgate, Bath. London, on the con- 
trary, is at once one and all—a mer- 
cantile, manufacturing, literary, mili- 
tary, pleasure-seeking, busy, idle 
place; and hence the endless diversity 
of character that abounds along its 
overcrowded streets. The duke and 
the dustman, the private soldier and 
the prince, the seaman and the s0- 
vereign, all look upon London as 
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headquarters. Here money-makers 
and money-spenders of all degrees 
crowd together ; here the painter and 
the poet who have made reputations, 
gather together for their rewards; 
here the professional man who has 
yet his reputation to make, struggles 
with his fellows for pre-eminence ; 
here men come to look for employ- 
ment, from the lowest to the highest, 
every one imagining that in so large a 
place there must surely be room for 
him. 

It is only in the streets, however, 
that these many-coloured shades of 
life and character are exhibited broad- 
ly. Each class in London has a neigh- 
bourhood, or, more properly, a town 
of its own, where alone it is recog- 
nized and known, and where alone its 
interests are paramount. Neighbour- 
hoods, in the world of London, may 
very properly be divided into 

- PUBLIC, 

PRIVATE, 

PROFESSIONAL, 
The former may be classified gener- 
ally into wholesale, retail, and for 
exportation; but, in short, there are 
as many distinct neighbourhoods as 
there are trades and occupations. 
The monetary neighbourhood huddles 
itself, as may be expected, under the 
protective wing of its great mother, 
the bank—the Manchester neighbour- 
hood lies principally in the narrow 


lanes and alleys to the northward of © 


Cheapside, Wood Street representing 
its main artery, where the long ranges 
of windows papered in the lower panes, 
the widely opening doors for the 
transmission of bales of goods, and 
the porters carrying packages larger 
and heavier than themselves, support- 
ed upon their heads by a broad strap 
passing over the forehead, indicate 
the vast repositories of the productions 
of our central manufacturing districts. 
The East India and general shipping 
neighbourhoods, have their head- 
quarters about Cornhill and Leaden- 
hall street ; here also outfitters, Uto- 
pian land companies, and emigration 
crimps, are thick as leaves in Vallom- 
brosa. The Bull and Mouth inn, 
opposite the post-office in St Martin's 
le Grand, formerly represented the 
eastern céntre, as the Regent Circus 
did the western, of the travelling 


-world; but since the empire of iron 


roads, these vast caravansaries, where 
met and parted the migratory world 
VOL, L, NO, CCCIX, 


of London, are shorn of their beams: 
the gilded bull over the gateway now 
laughs rather on the wrong side of his 
mouth ; the Saracen’s Head looks dag- 
gers from his eminence on Snowhill, 
as the railway “ bus”’ gathers a load; 
the Swan with Two Necks discovers to 
his sorrow that his crop might be better 
filled if he boasted but one; and the 
Spread Eagle looks as pitiful asa car- 
rion crow gibbeted over a barn door! 
But the tide of travel, no longer rush- 
ing through the narrow gateways of 
the great London inns, is only more 
diffusive than before. The effect pro- 
duced upon intercommunication by the 
now almost universal agency of steam, 
has not merely facilitated travel, but 
has created travellers. When time 
and space are literally annihilated, and 
when, without labour or fatigue, we 
can breakfast at a not unreasonable 
hour in Bristol, arrive in London to 
lunch, and return again to Bristol to a 
six o’clock dinner, who would not see 
a little of the world?—who would not 
become a traveller? 

Of strictly professional neighbour- 
hoods, our own—that is to say, the 
literary, are entitled to the pas. We 
have the proper esprit de corps; and 
whatever people may say or think of 
their own neighbourhoods, we con- 
ceive that in which the great com- 
merce of literature is mainly carried 
on, entitled to our first and best atten- 
tion. : 

The Row, as it is called by way of 
pre-eminence, is the nucleus of the 
literary neighbourhood: it is the cen- 
tre of intelligence, the sensorium, the 
brain of the vast mass; it represents 
a mighty manufactory of thought, and 
disperses the light of knowledge and 
the truths of religion to the ends of 
the earth. How the literary man, 
delighted, loves to haunt this place, 
fertile in intellectual luxury! He 
pauses, perhaps, before the immense. 
emporium of the Longmans, with its 
fourteen windows in front, its little 
Ionic pilasters, and its iron crane, 
emblematic of the very heavy com- 
modities in which the proprietors are 
sometimes compelled to deal. He 
regards with wonder the precision and 
exactitude with which the vast dis- 
persion of books of all kinds superin- 
tended by this firm is carried on; the 
subdivision into various departments 
of the immense business of the house ; 
and the methodical order and quietude 
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with which the most complicated 
transactions are prosecuted. He looks 
up at the crimson curtains of the first 
floor windows, indicating the dining- 
room of the resident partner in the 
firm, and cannot but reflect how many 
mighty minds have been gathered 
therein to 


“The feast of reason and the flow of 
soul,” 


While he looks, alittle bulky man, with 
short and thick, but well-shaped limbs, 
a remarkably comic expression of face, 
and inexpressibly knowing twinkle of 
oye issues from the private door, 
chuckling audibly as he goes, for doubt- 
less he has just now discharged upon 
his publisher some of his effervescent 
wit: do you know him?—he is Peter 
Plymley, Peter Pitts, or that mirror 
of canons residentiary, the Reverend 
Sidney Smith, father of the Edinburgh 
Reyiew, and squabasher of the cow- 
ardly, mean, lying, hypocritical, sneak- 
ing, un- English, unmanly invention of 
the ballot-box. You see that ugly, 
raw- boned fellow conversing with the 
butcher’s boy, who has just left a round 
of beef, a saddle of mutton, and a fil- 
let of veal at Longman’s; the enquirer 

gleaning from the boy what there is 
to be to-day at the great publisher’s for 
dinner, and what the hour is, when he 
will take his stand near the door, noting 
those who go in ; with these materials 
he will indite you a chapter, entitled 
‘Rum Recotiections or Lonpon 
PusuisHers,” in which he will lie 
faster than a horse can gallop, but 
withal so heavily, that it were easier 
to wade through a sea of quicksilver 
than to read his book, which neverthe- 
less will be sure to raise a melancholy 
laugh at the impudent contempt of 
veracity, and the evident insensibility 
of the author to his own unparalleled 
stupidity. 

id you ever see a Yankee dandy, 
or adandy Yankee? There he goes, 
right slick away into Ivy Lane, I cal- 
culate; he is a person who, by dint of 
letters of introduction from well- 
meaning but mistaken people, got in- 
Vitations to the houses of noblemen 
and gentlemen, whose habits, modes 
of life, tastes, and occupations, he has 
noted with laudable accuracy ; inform- 
ing the world, among other novelties, 
that he was invited to his country 
seat by a duke—this, however, is in- 
credible, as it is utterly impossible that 


any one moving in the rank of a gen 
tleman could play the part of a soeial 
spy in the family of a hospitable noble. 
man, invading his privacy to jot down 
the minutie of his retirement, and 
putting every button on his host's 
shooting-jacket into the list of his me- 
morabilia, This individual will re- 
cord that a duke winks sometimes 
with one eye, and sometimes with the 
other, but, when sleepy, occasionally 
with both: that his grace does not eat 
his breakfast with a coronet on his 
head, and ermined robes, but in a 
shooting jacket and galligaskins, which 
Jonathan considers ‘ tarnation” ex- 
traordinary: that when hisgrace walks, 
one foot follows after the other, just 
the same as if the duke was a common 
man, whereat the transatlantic serib- 
bler marvels exceedingly; he discovers 
and publishes that dukes and duch- 
esses, their guests and servants, are 
sober, quiet, decent people, civil and 
obliging to all, without hurry, bustle, 
and confusion, the mystery whereof he 
cannot possibly understand, not being 
accustomed to any thing of the sort 
in his own country; thus he goes on, 
omitting only the singular fact, that 
he was neyer known to be admitted 
into any other than a public-house a 
second time, and that there is a feeling 
among well. bred people in this coun- 
try against literary tittle-tattle of this 
sort, and that all such gossips must ex- 
pect to be avoided upon principle. 
Next to Longmans, the literary 
peripatetic will be attracted by the 
great extent of premises occupied by 
Whittaker and Co., extending half- 
way down Ave- Maria Lane, and across 
to the neat but small quadrangle, with 


its solitary tree and little patch of . 


grass, where the rich and influential 
Company of Stationers have their un- 
pretending hall: the extensive mart for 
the lighter artillery of literature, un- 
der the control of Messrs Simpkin and 


Marshall, will also arrest his attention. 


But, in truth, the atmosphere of the 
neighbourhood is literary ; there is a 
most ancient and black-letter smell 
pervading the courts and alleys diver- 
ging from the Row, and there is some. 
thing learned and sleepy in the aspect 
of the inhabitants. 


The literary world, however, dogs. 


not now, as in bygone years, find its 


only dwelling in the Row ; it has be--. 


come excursiye and fashionable in a 


great degree, issuing forth of Temple: 
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Bar, and finally establishing itself 
with Murray of Albemarle Street, or 
with the Blackwoods among the clubs 


of Pall- Mall. 


Among professional neighbour- 
hoods, the legal is assuredly the 
most imposing and dignified. The 
great legal neighbourhoods lie on 
eitber side of Holborn and Fleet 
Street, connected by Lincoln’s Inn as 
a medius terminus, and by the com- 
municating artery of Chancery Lane. 
The traveller, whether turning to the 
right, through Inner Temple Lane, 
and so into the cloistered precincts of 
either of the Temples, or to the left, 
along Chancery Lane, through Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Sergeant’s Inn, Gray’s 
Inn, Furnival’s Inn, Thavies’ Inn, 
and the rest, will not fail to be struck 
with -the marked contradistinction 
between a trading and a professional 
neighbourhood. Here are no staring 
bills announcing all sorts of law and 
equity fifty per cent below prime 
cost—no announcements of the su- 
perlative advantages to be derived by 
dealing for your law at the chambers 
of Sergeant A., Conveyancer B., or 
Equity-draftsman C.—every thing 
here is like the Duke’s dogs, quiet 
and gentlemanlike; there is a mo- 
nastie air of retirement in the flagged 
alleys, paved courts, bubbling foun- 
tains, and gloomy chambers—nor are 
the habits of the occupants little less 
than monastic, when we consider that 
isolation, self-denial, and continual 
study, are imposed upon those who 
would persevere unto the end. The 
spacious halls, too, of the several 
societies, cannot fail to urge their 
respective claims upon your attention ; 
that of the Sergeants, or more pro- 
perly of the judges in Chancery Lane, 
as well as the others, having embla- 
zoned upon their windows the armo- 
rial bearings of their more distin- 
guished members, thus perpetuated 
by a vitreous immortality. Nohurdy- 
gurdies torture the ears of learned 
gentlemen within these conventual 
halls—no little boys or girls play at 
“taw,” or trundle their hoops—all is 
hushed in deep repose, and no sound 
falls upon the ear but the distant 
murmur of the living cataracts of 
Fleet Street and the Strand. 

The profession of medicine, by the 
necessity of its condition, is not, like 
the legal, gathered into places of re- 
union—Barber-Surgeon’s Hall, to be 


sure, still remains, nestled in a nar- 
row lane called Monkwell Street, 
wherein, before the severance of the 
professions by Henry VIII., lectures 
and demonstrations in anatomy were 
wont to be exhibited. 

** Hast ever been to Barber-Sure 
geon’s Hall, to see a dissection?” 
enquires one of our old dramatists— 
dissections now, however, are confin- 
ed to the quarterly dinners of the 
highly respectable and useful com- 
pany of Barbers, their ‘ learned 
friends,” the Surgeons, having  be- 
taken themselves, with their saws, 
scalpels, and amputating knives, to a: 
handsome residence in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. The College of Physicians, 
in Warwick Lane, close abutting 
upon 

‘* That venerable place 
Where angry justice shows her awful face ; 
Where little villains must submit to fate, 
That great ones may enjoy the world in 
state,” 


still preserves a congeniality with its 
former occupants—converted only 
into shambles, killing goes on as 
briskly as before! 

There are, however, certain loca- 
lities where the Eseulapian tribe 
abound; such are Saville Row, Old 
Burlington Street, Brook Street, Con- 
duit Street, and the neighbourhood, 
where, doubtless, a perpetual pesti- 
lence must needs prevail. Walking 
among these streets the other day, 
we discovered our teeth to be on edge 
as from the whetting of a saw, but 
which, on further examination, we 
discovered to proceed from the sym- 
pathetic irritation of our eyes by the 
contemplation of the brass plates of 
the dentists, who abound in this neigh- 
bourhood in such numbers as to de- 
fy the most minute enumeration of 
the Census Commissioners. 

In nothing is the deadly struggle 
for existence so manifest throughout 
London, as in the rivalry of doctors’ 
shops; they divide with licensed 
victuallers all the corners; their blae 
and red lights stream like meteors on 
this side and on that, ominously por- 
tentous; they will bleed for a penny, 
cup for twopence, and draw teeth for 
nothing; they will give you physie 
enough to poison a regiment for a 
groat, and offer advice at its actual 
value—advice gratis. One is next 
door, another next door but two, and 
a third across the street ; and, by some 
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strange perversity, they increase and 
multiply in the healthiest and busiest 
neighbourhoods—in places where peo- 
ple have neither time, inclination, nor 
opportunity to be sick. There is one 
square in particular, which has been 
projected and laid out (on paper) 
these ten years, only two houses at 
the ultimate angles having been built; 
these, before the foundations were 
well laid, were rented by a publican 
and a chemist ; the latter hung out hi: 
blue, the former his white light ; this 
advertised ‘creaming stout, four- 
pence a pot’—that “ infallible pills, 
three-halfpence a dozen.’”’ The for- 
mer invited the public to taste his 
“ splendiferous Old Tom, threepence 
the quartern;” the latter earnestly 
recommended his “ Ministerial Pitch 
Plasters, threepence a-piece.” Thus 
they stuck, not another house within 
a mile of them, for ten years to our 
knowledge, anticipating the advent of 
population ; for it is a well-established 
maxim in the world of London, that 
an adventurer, especially in the public 
and medical lines, has a much less 
chance of making out a living by 
going to a neighbourhood,-than by 
waiting until the neighbourhood goes 
to him, exactly reversing the proced- 
ure of a devilish clever fellow, and 
arrant quack in his way—one Maho- 
met the prophet. From one cause or 
other, but chiefly because the site of 
the proposed square was swampy, and 
the projector an insolvent, the neigh- 
bourhood did not go to our adven- 
turers in this instance ; they remained 
all alone in their shops, if not in their 
glory; the publican, who was a hy- 
pochondriac, swallowed the doctor's 
physic, and the doctor lived on the 
publican’s gin; each was the only 
customer of the other, and to crown 
all, it was found, when all was lost, 
that the two unfortunates had taken 
prussic acid, and poisoned themselves 
for company! When we use the word 
doctor in talking of medical establish- 
ments, we cannot be supposed to in- 
clude gentlemen regularly educated 
in, and legally qualified for the pro- 
fession ; we animadvert solely on the 
swarms of chemists, who, without 
education, qualification, or experi- 
ence, impudently take upon them- 
selves to prescribe for all manner 
of ailments, and not only take the 
bread out of the mouths of well-edu- 
cated medical men, but the breath out 


of the mouths of those who ought to 
be their patients. Surely, there ought 
to be some protection, if not for men 
who have taken out their diplomas, 
and now starve in a gentlemanly re- 
tirement while chemists and druggists 
make fortunes, at least for the safety 
and health of the public, against a 
class who exercise a responsible call- 
ing without any test of proper educa- 
tion or known qualifications. 

The military neighbourhoods of 
‘ondon are the Tower, the Birdcage 
Walk, Portman Street, Knightsbridge, 
St John’s Wood, and the Regent's 
Park, at all which places are stations 
for the household troops, who form, 
except upon extraordinary occasions, 
the garrison of the city and escort of 
the cour‘ in its migrations from one 
palace to another. Military neigh- 
bourhoods have a marked character, 
and that not of the best. The imme- 
diate vicinity of barracks is easily pre- 
dicted by the abundance of pot-houses, 
dancing-houses, singing-rooms, and so 
forth ; nor is their propinquity in any 
degree conducive either to the moral 
or physical health of the circumam- 
bient population. 

Of clerical neighbourhoods we have 
little to say: they are few in number, 
and not decided in character. - That 
of Dean’s Yard, Westminster, is per- 
haps the most strictly clerical in Lon- 
don, forming an outer cloister, as it 
were, where inhabit the dignitaries of 
Westminster Abbey, nestling under 
the wing of mother church, 

Private neighbourhoods are those 
that vary most in kind and in degree, 
almost defying any attempt at classi- 
fication, no two streets being exactly 
on the same level in point of gentility. 
Of strictly fashionable neighbour- 
hoods, the west end is undoubtedly 
the region. There is no other ena 
known to fashionable people ; and no 
matter how wealth or magnificence 
may display itself to the north, east, 
or south ends of the town, the motives 
that lead to its display are, by fashion- 
able people, neither appreciated nor 
understood. 

Strictly fashionable neighbourhoods 
may be divided into 

EXCLUSIVE, 
ULTRA-FASHIONABLE, 
FASHIONABLE, 
QUASI-FASHIONABLE, 
MIXED, 

EAST INDIAN, 
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HIGH GENTEEL, 
LOW GENTEEL, 
EQUIVOCAL, 
DECIDEDLY LOW. 

Of exclusive neighbourhoods there 
are but few. Piccadilly, westward 
from Devonshire House, decidedly 
takes the lead: his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge lends to this 
neighbourhood the sanction of his 
preference. The hero of Waterloo 
makes Hyde Park corner classic 
ground; the Dukes of Devonshire 
and St Alban’s, the Marquis of Nor- 
thampton, the Earls Cardigan and 
Rosebery, Lord Willoughby D’Eres- 
by, and a host of our nobility, stamp 
this locality with supreme bon ton: 
if wealth can enhance Piccadilly as a 
place of residence, Miss Burdett 
Coutts and the Baroness Rothschild 
divide between them more than a 
million charms ; but, above all, there 
is no locality in London commanding 
a nobler view than that enjoyed from 
the windows of the mansions in Pic- 
cadilly, extending far and wide over 
the parks, and terminated only by the 
undulating outline of the distant hills 
of Surrey. 

Most of the streets that abut im- 
mediately upon the parks, overlook- 
ing the greensward, are entitled to 
the rank of exclusives, although no- 
thing can prevent vulgar wealth at 
times forcing itself into these favoured 
retreats of fashion, and becoming an 
eyesore to the whole neighbourhood, 
Who lives there ? you enquire, paus- 
ing before one of these delicious re- 
treats, uniting the pure air and ex- 
tended prospects of the country with 
the dear delight of town; and are 
answered, the Duke of This, the Duke 
of That, or Earl of T’other; and to 
whom, pray, does that still more 
magnificent mansion to the left apper- 
tain? Oh! that, let me see; yes, 
now that I recollect, that is the town 
residence of Baron Stitchburg, the 
ennobled German tailor ! 

Arlington Street, overlooking the 
Green Park, is one of those dear ex- 
clusive neighbourhoods: the fine fa- 
cade of Lord Spencer's noble man- 
sion here attracts general attention. 
Park Lane is another, vying with 
Piccadilly in the intensity of fashion. 
Grosvenor Square, though in a less 
degree, approaches exclusiveness ; 
while Portman, Cavendish, and Bel- 
grave Squares, must be content to 


‘ come within our ultra-fashionable 


category. Of merely fashionable 
streets, we boast a profusion; those 
tributary to the leading squares bor- 
row from their aristocratic neighbour- 
hoods a lustre not their own ; thus 
George’s Street, Hanover Square, on 
a friend’s card or your own, is quite 
correct, while George’s Street, Blooms- 
bury, is outlawry and civil death! 

In nothing should a man who means 
to be in society in London be so seru- 
pulous as about his address: life and 
death depend upon it: let a man study 
morals, character, dress, equipage, or 
appointments, manner, deportment, 
or amiability, as he will, Baker Street 
or Russell Square will make all his 
exertions null and void: he is con 
demned by the “ card,” and in every 
effort he makes to gain an entrance 
into truly fashionable society, he will 
discover to his cost that he has not 
the “ ticket.” 

It does not matter how or in what 
way you live, provided your location, 
as Jonathan calls it, be correct: occu- 
py an attic if you will, but take care 
that it is situate in Lower Mount 
Street, Arlington Street, (on the west 
side, for the east is only quasi-fashion- 
able,) Brook Street, (upper,) or Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square. Be very 
particular about this: eschew streets 
abounding with brass plates of den- 
tists and doctors, or you are a lost 
mutton: fly, as you would the plague, 
neighbourhoods with public-houses at 
the corners; if a batchelor, a first 
floor over a jeweller’s shop in Bond 
Street may be tolerated, provided you 
bring your own man cook and valet ; 
but if a married man, your family is 
disgraced for ever, and your daugh- 
ters will not get proposals above a 
footman in a correct family. 

How many men of no fortune and 
much impudence, whose wits would 
have been as good to them as a thou- 
sand a-year, commit suicide in this 
manner, striking on the rocks some- 
where about the New Road, and sink- 
ing into the abyss of insignificance, 
never to be heard of more! We re- 
peat over and over again, that there 
is not the remotest chance of a man’s 
setting his foot, even by toleration, 
in a correct circle, if he have not a 
correct address: if he be poor, he 
must take a lesson from the flash dra- 
pers, who lay out the bulk of theirca- 
pital upon the lease of their houses, 
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set-out all their stock in their shop 
windows, put on white cravats, curl 
their hair, and trust to Providence! 
The most ridiculous and unnatural, 
although highly fashionable, alliance 
between poverty and pretension, so 
prevalent now-a-days, has given rise 
to acustom of giving cards from clubs, 
as thus :— 
Mr Sipney Bipputpn, 
Rag and Famish Club, 
St Luke's Square. 


Me Apo.tpuus Cus, 
One-and-Ninepenny Club, 
Covent Garden, 

and so forth.—_-Now, you must al- 
wvs avoid fellows who give you the 
card, vot of their residence, but of 
their ciub; depend upon it, the le- 
prusy of poverty hangs about those 
fellows, and if you are seen for one 
moment in their company, you will 
be suspected of having caught the in- 
fection, and have to perform quaran- 
tine for life. The idea of one gentle- 
man inviting another to call and see 
him at a club!—Call and see me at 
Bartholomew Fair, or pop in upon me 
at Epsom Races, is quite as much of 
an invitation. 

We recollect once being seduced, 
by associations arising from remem- 
brances of old school-fellowship, into 
going to see a friend of ours at his 
club. Shade of Brummell—what a 
refinement of horrors! On enquiring 
for our friend, our message ran the 
gauntlet of half-a-score undisciplined 
louts in parsley-and-butter coats, and 
staring scarlet breeches, running 
across the hall in horrible confusion ; 
having ascertained, in the course of 
half-an hour, that the person enquir- 
ed for was within, we were then— 
but not till then—ushered into a half- 
naked room, without light or fire: 
this Pandemonium was called, we 
were informed, the waiting-room, and 
here, among a lot of strange-looking 
ereatures like ourselves, ‘in waiting” 
were we forced to abide the coming 
of our old sehool-fellow, and in a cor- 
ner to whisper into each other’s ears 
our pleasurable reminiscences. There 
is only one excuse fur a man having 
a eard with a elub on it: it is quite 
an allowable failing when one has the 
misfortune to be a member of Parlia- 
ment, and, of course, to be liable to 
the horrid inflictions, than which the 
rack is more tolerable, of being eter- 


nally du ..ed by your infernal consti- 
tuents to “do something” for them; 
which, being literally translated into 
English, means laying yourself under 
obligations to enable these fellows to 
“do nothing” for themselves. 

Several of our parliamentary friends, 
consequently, are obliged to carry two 
card-cases, the one containing the ad- 
dress of their private residences, the 
other that of some political club: when 
encountered by one of these horrid 
bores, and there is no other means of 
escape, of course you shake him warmly 
by the hand, beg of him to dine with 
you any day, and poke into his mut- 
ton fist the card of your club: the fel- 
low infests the waiting-room for a 
week or two, but of course you are not 
to be caught, and your independent 
elector, wearied out, re-emigrates to 
his paternal morasses, where he boasts 
that he dined with you every day—you 
blessing your stars, in the mean time, 
that you see no more of him till the 
next general election ! 

Military and naval men, too, whose 
lives are necessarily migratory, and 
who do not come regularly to town for 
the season, are entitled to receive your 
invitations at their club ; but no man, 
whether civil or military, with the 
least pretensions to good taste, gives 
invitations to his elub, unless to per- 
sons who may not with propriety be 
received any where else: if any such 
are given to you, it is impossible for 
you to maintain your position with- 
out giving your entertainer the eut 
direct. 

Quasi-fashionable neighbourhoods 
abound; we would willingly leave 
them in well-deserved obscurity, but 
we feel it our duty to warn all pre- 
tenders to fashion, that is to say, of 
several hundreds of thousands who 
have no pretensions at all, of the fatal 
mistakes they may commit in this pare 
ticular. We must caution them to avoid 
the more northerly parts of the popu- 
lous borough of Marylebone, the new 
streets and squares to the northward 
of Hyde Park, and the territories, of 
whatever descriptions, in the vicinity 
of Pimlico. The last-mentioned 
neighbourhood, especially, is prover- 
bially fatal to fashionable expectations; 
yet many simple-minded persons from 
the country, opine that, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a royal palaee, they must 
be right. Nothing is more conclu- 
sive of the sensitiveness of the world 
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of fashion upon its geographical ex. 
clusiveness, than the fact, that even 
royal preference cannot establish the 
aristocracy of a vicinity famous only 
for its brick pits and its ale. 

Privy Gardens, May Fair, and 
Spring Gardens, may probably assert 
the custom of society in favour of their 
strictly fashionable character: the two 
latter, however, have assumed some- 
what of a quasi character of late 
years; the streets secondary to Bel- 
grave Square, and those leading from 
Piceadilly, are very much in the same 
condition. 

Mixed neighbourhoods are so nu- 
merous as to defy classification: one 
end of a street, as Piccadilly, shall be 
intensely vulgar, the other shall as- 
pire to the Corinthian capital of society. 
In these difficult circumstances, the 
man who would stand well with people 
of fashion, must not only regard his 
street but his number; any figure un- 
der fifty, for example, in Piccadilly, 
and you are ruined for life. Oneside 
of a street, as Arlington Street, shall 
be exclusive, the other no better than 
genteel; so that in fashion, as in poli- 
tics, you must deliberate wisely and 
well before you take a side. 

The East Indian, colonial, and 
merely wealthy circles, gather toge- 
ther at the hither-end of Portland 
Place, and diverge round the Regent’s 
Park, occupying those stately ter- 
races, as new as their own families, 
and, like themselves, exhibiting fewer 
evidences of good taste than of mag- 
nificence. Harley Street, for ex- 
ample, is the headquarters of orien- 
tal nabobs—here the claret is poor 
stuff, but Harley Street madeira has 
passed into a proverb, and nowhere 
are curries and mulligatawny given 
in equal style. The natives here are 
truly a respectable, praiseworthy body 
of men; and if it were not for the 
desperate but uvavailing efforts of 
their wives and daughters to lug them 


into circles where their wealth ex- 
cites only envy, and their ostentation 
provokes only contempt, would be 
above all praise or blame. Their 
dinners we eat, if not with admiration, 
with respect; more solid than fe- 
cherché, there is an old English subs 
stantiality about them that forbids 
severity of criticism. Pitying thé 
poverty of their claret, we forgive 
them for the richness of their madeira 
—their evening parties we wish we 
conld recommend—we might be se- 
vere upon this head, but, as we have 
just returned from an exhibition of 
this sort, we say no more. The lob- 
ster salads were respectable, and gra+ 
titude should last as long as diges- 
tion. 

Of high genteel neighbourhoods, 
Baker Street, Gloucester Street, Port- 
man Square, the swarm of little 
streets nestling at the verge of Park 
Lane, and those lying between St 
James’s Street and the Great Park, 
may be taken as examples. The 
people inhabiting this class of neigh- 
bourhoods are usually scions of re- 
spectable, and distant connexions of 
noble families, remarkably correet in 
their style of living and equipage, 
but evidently of slender means; how- 
ever, they boast this advantage, that 
an educated taste can do more in this 
style of living with a thousand 4- 
year, than vulgar opulence can with 
ten times the revenue. Beyond the 
necessary wants and requirements of 
genteel life, all superfluity, unless 
sustained by exquisite taste, tends 
rather to diminish than to inerease 
respect. A pony-carriage, tastefully - 
appointed, shall excite the admiration 
of. the Ring, while a coach and six, 
with outriders, shall, by the ostenta- 
tion of its extravagance, become a 
laughing-stock upon wheels, 

None understand these delicate 
niceties so well as your highly geni- 
teel people. 








The June Gale. (July, 
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Arrer a week in London, the time 
at last arrived to betake ourselves to 
Blackwall on our way to Edinburgh, 
by the General Steam Navigation 
ispens’s ship the Clarence. Ac- 
cordingly, on Saturday the 5th of 
June, we packed up our traps, put 
two nurse maids and three children, 
one only six months old, into a couple 
of cabs, and walked, accompanied by 
our spouse, to the Hungerford Stairs. 
The journey commenced under evil 
auspices ; every.thing seemed to go 
wrong. The first sight that saluted 
us on reaching the river, was a Black- 
wall steamer puffing with all its 
might towards Waterloo Bridge, and 
we had to wait a quarter of an hour 
before the next one started ; and even 
then we had to be contented with a 
vessel bound to Greenwich, trusting 
to our own ingenuity to find our way 
across. All these delays were doubly 
provoking on the present occasion, as 
we had determined to have a pleasant 
party by way of a finish to the week’s 
dissipation ; and had agreed to meet 
some friends at Lovegrove’s, at a 
white-bait dinner, before we embark- 
ed, By the time we reached London 
Bridge it was already past the ap- 
pointed hour; it began to rain; the 
boat was full of cockneys, male and: 
female, who were talking and making 
love after their kind; and we began 
to fear that we should come in at the 
end of the feast, which, though a good 
deal better than the beginning of a 
fray, is still not by any means desir- 
able on its own account. Well, on 
we went through groves of masts, 
hissing and spluttering to the best of 
our ability, till the noble hospital re- 
ceived us onits majesticquay. Butalas 
for the white-bait, the water-souché, 
the salmon and eels, of which we had 
a very vivid presentiment! there was 
no steam-boat to be seen to waft us 
to the haven of our hopes. Wherries 
and Thames boats in general, we hold 
in utter abhorrence as nothing less 
than hearses in disguise ; and there- 
fore we determined, at whatever ex- 
pense of time and hunger, to wait till 
a more eligible conveyance should 
appear. At last a bluff voice beside 
us whispered, in the tone of a mode- 
rate north-easter, “ Here's the Black- 


wall dingy, ho! ho!” We looked, 
but nothing answering our expecta 

tion met our longing eyes; though 
certainly up the reach there did come 
something which, as it was no other 
sort of boat known to the sons of men, 
we felt convinced must be a steam- 
boat; but still it carried its steam, as 
the saying is, with a difference. In- 
stead of paddle-wheels and paddle- 
boxes, to which custom has almost 
reconciled the eye, this nondescript 
crept up the river by the aid of a long 
upright iron bar, armed at the water 
end with one sitigle paddle, which it 
jerked fore and aft at every motion, 
alternately with another at the other 
side. The advantage of this appara- 
tus being, that it occupies very little 
space in the vessel, and can be un- 
shipped in a very short space of time, 
a patent has been taken out for it to 
be applied in aid of sailing vessels, 
and it plies between Greenwich and 
Blackwall, to act, we suppose, as its 
own advertisement. We got all our 
impedimenta fairly shipped, and away 
we careered down the river on board 
our diminutive steamer, which kept 
tossing its long shanks about like a 
deranged spider, and were safely 
landed on the Brunswick wharf, where 
we saw resting on its shadow the 
stately Clarence. It was now seven 
o’clock ; our friends were ready to 
receive us ; the waiters in solemn pro- 
cession, to the number of six, walked 
into the room, each bearing a miracle 
of the culinary art, which Mrs He- 
mans has unaccountably omitted to 
celebrate in her Treasures of the Deep : 
a few champagne corks flew out as if 
by accident, and at seven we had for- 
gotten all the miseries not only of our 
journey from London to Blackwall, 
but of our journey through life. 
There are few pleasanter things in 
this weary world than a white-bait 
dinner at Blackwall. The view from 
the window is like a great peristrephic 
panorama of ancient Tyre; or rather, 
which is a far grander and nobler 
thing, it is a great moving panorama 
of the watery approach to modern 
London, where countless multitudes 


of ships—like the marriage procession - 


of Aladdin—pass on in shining rows, 
to pour the wealth of Ormus and Ind 
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into the world’s treasure-house. Here 
come ships from the Pacific, that have 
tossed and tumbled round Cape Horn ; 
there’s a huge brig from the Baltic ; 
and here’s an immense three-master 
from the city of palaces in “ Gunga’s 
sacred tide.” And at this very mo- 
ment that these are placidly floating 
homeward—loaded with the rewards 
of skill and industry—a vision rises 
before us of the sight we saw a little 
week ago, of the meteor flag waving 
from the mast-heads of all those glo- 
rious men-of-war at Portsmouth and 
Spithead. Gentlemen, here’s ships, 
colonies, and commerce, and the three 
kingdoms, against the world! 

But it is a most distressing fact that 
a white-bait dinner cannot last for 
ever. People began to pull out their 
watches and make ominous enquiries 
about conveyances back to town. In 
the mean time the plot was evidently 
thickening at the Brunswick wharf— 
carts, coaches, and all manner of 
vehicles had been sounding on the 
rough stones, with redoubled activity, 
for the last hour; whistling, of a na- 
ture unknown to birds and landsmen, 
had been piercing the dull ear of the 
drowsy night for a long while; and 


we had barely time for a cup of coffee 
and its indispensable chasse, when a 
bell’ frightened the isle (of Dogs) 


from its propriety; an unearthly 
screaming of steam, as it forced its 
way up the narrow chimney, and 
hooted and whizzed at the top of it, 
to the alarm of all peaceably- disposed 
sailing vessels; and a multitude of 
other sounds too distinctly prognos- 
tic of an immediate flitting, hurried 
us to the pier without further delay ; 
and as a very few minutes sufficed to 
satisfy us that all was right, children 
in bed and asleep, and luggage all 
safe in the hold, we felt quite delight- 
ed with our situation ; and after afew 
convulsive strains, the great vessel 
moved slowly from her moorings, and 
dropped down the now darkened river, 
faintly smoking, slightly heaving, and 
dimly seen—like the ghost of a manu- 
factory. 

All mortals do not wear quizzing- 
glasses or spectacles, and yet all 
mortals are short-sighted— beyond 
the skill of Wardrop or the magni- 
fiers of Dollond—or what could have 
accounted for the satisfied appearance 
of every one on board, as long as we 
were on the smooth water west of 
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Gravesend, while innumerable white 
waves were boiling and roaring at the 
Nore, and a tremendous north-wester 
walloping the German Ocean, till it 
howled like a French thief at the 
whipping-post ? But there we all 
were, as snug as possible, with the 
certainty—so we thought—of reach- 
ing Edinburgh at five o’clock on 
Monday. There certainly was a 
good deal of reaching before that 
time, but Edinburgh did not cast up 
till after many days. Small hnots 
formed themselves round the tables in 
the saloon, either to consolidate old 
friendships -among the passengers 
thus casually thrown together, or to 
make new ones. The stewards kept 
bustling about, carrying whisky and 
biscuits, and hot water and cheése, to 
the various *‘ numbers ;” while carpet 
bags, and dressing cases, and small 
portmanteaus were hurried into the 
cabins ; and the stewardess—a nice 
little merry-faced woman—flitted 
across the doorway, loaded with silk 
cloaks and wicker baskets. Gradu- 
ally the light of conviviality burned 
low—exclamations were heard in va 
rious tones of voice, ** Well, I think 
I shall turn in,”"—group after group 
disappeared, and we went up on dee 

to take a last look at the grand river 
and starry sky, before we wrapped our- 
selves into the wooden strait-waist- 
coat which people facetiously call a 
gentleman's berth. Great lines of grey 
clouds were sailing across the heaven 
—a sharp whistling sound was au- 
dible among the cordage at the top 
of the masts, and we detected the 
captain looking upwards every now 
and then, and walking at an increased 
pace along the deck. We thought 
he was, perhaps, an astronomer; and 
sitting down on the grating over the 
cabin window, we lived over again the 
glorious week we had spent in the 
great city. We saw before us our 
countryman Lauder’s admirable pic- 
ture of the Trial of Effie Deans, which 
we had seen on Wednesday in the 
Exhibition. We recalled the careful 
looks of Jeanie, bending over the in- 
sensible father, and the agonized at- 
titude of the beautiful Lily of St 
Leonard’s, striving in vain to reach 
the broken-hearted old man. A fine 
picture painted by a great artist, who 
is also a great poet—only handling a 
brush instead of a pen—for there is 
great poetry in the telling of the 
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story. We recalled, no less vividly, 
the sculptured forms of two beautiful 
ehildren—a young boy trying to win 
over an offended little girl—the gem 
of the whole statue gallery of the Ex- 
hibition, and superior in gentleness 
and beauty to Chantrey’s Sleeping 
Cherubs in Litchfield Cathedral. We 
brought before us, not less vividly, 
the majesty of the colossal figure of 
Mr Tennant—a most majestic imper- 
sonation of deep thought and dignified 
worth—and felt not a little proud 
that the creator of those two noble 
works was another of our country- 
men—Parke. We, after that, went 
to the Opera; and as we got opposite 
Halderman “ Armers,” we heard the 
clear notes of Grisi and Madame 
Loewe, united to each other by the in- 
imitable tones of Rubini, in the trio 
in the first act of the Don Giovanni 
Protegga il giusto cielo. Then we 
heard Persiani and Lablache, and 
again felt some ticklings of vanity 
that we should have listened to an 
opera, sung by the six finest per- 
formers in Europe—Lablache, Tam- 
burini, Rubini, Grisi, Loewe, and 
Persiani. At last, in the course of 
our reminiscences, just about oppo- 
site Gravesend, we went again to the 
Opera House, and heard Mademoi- 
selle Rachel in the Horace of the 
grand Corneille—a clever impas- 
sioned actress, able in some degree to 
get over the monotonous drawl of the 
French alexandrines, and the insup- 
portable dulness of the individual 
part, Camille—and therefore a wo- 
man of genius; but as to dignity or 
the expression of the tragic passions, 
negatur, It may, perhaps, be French 
passion; but, to our plain ears, it 
sounded like very fine declamation 
by a young lady in a passion of a very 
different kind. We advise all per- 
sons unprovided with a wife to be- 
ware of any young lady with the tre- 
mendous powers of scolding possessed 
by Miss Camille. We confess we 
were neither surprised nor sorry to 
see Horace junior put an end to her 
vixenism and misery by a false stab 
with a tin dagger—if it had been a 
pineh on the ear, we should have been 
glad to see it real. After all these 
recollections, a turn or two about the 
deck, and on enquiry if all was right 
in the ladies’ cabin, we plunged into 
the lower regions, and after sundry 
attempts to find our berth, performed 
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the difficult achievement of getting 
into bed; and with our head filled 
with a confused jumble of all we had 
been meditating before, with Effie 
Deans, and Rubini, and the two sta- 
tues by Mr Parke, singing, * Non ti 
sfidar O misera,” we sank into a pro- 
found and comfortable repose. 

At eight o’clock next morning we 
looked out of our dormitory, and 
thought we were spectators of a field 
of battle. Gentlemen in all sorts of 
picturesque attitudes and unstudied 
costumes, were spread helplessly along 
the floor; while one or two, who re- 
tained the perpendicular, were so un- 
steady in their movements—toppling 
over, first to one side, then to the 
other—staggering among the recum- 
bent bodies of their companions, and 
making such desperate efforts all the 
while to stand still, that it almost ap- 
peared as if those staid and respeetable 
individuals were endeavouring todance 
Jim Crow for ouramusement. How- 
ever, we participated too fully in the 
unsteadiness under which they were 
labouring, to remain long under so 
pleasing a delusion. There are no 
words capable of a greater variety of 
deep tragic intonation than * Steward, 
bring the bucket.” All men under 
the excitement of real feelings, are 
more effective than the most consum- 
mate actors. We accordingly felt as 
if we were surrounded by Keans and 
Kembles; but our friend, the steward, 
exhibited a pattern of equanimity, and 
command over his feelings, worthy of 
a Roman father, and seemed to have 
no more sympathy for the agonized 
wretches before him, than if they had 
been so many pigs. It almost ap- 
peared as if he disputed the right of 
any man to be sick in June. There 
were no preparations for such an un- 
called-for occurrence, and the buckets 
so feelingly invoked were as intractable 
as the spirits of Owen Glendower. 
The more they were called for, the 
more they did notcome. The vessel, 
which was very high out of the water, 
pitched and reeled, first from stem to 
stern, then from starboard to lar- 
board, yawing, creaking, shrieking, 
and groaning in all her timbers, as if 
she had got into a position she did not 
at all like; and from sheer curiosity to 
discover what could be the meaning of 
all the hullabaloo, we managed with 
surprising dexterity to slip into our 
clothes, and by dint of holding on by 
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the sides of the cabin, and watching 
for a lull to make a movement ‘for- 
ward, we sticceeded in getting upon 
deck. The sight was very fine, only 
you may depend on it, that the Ger- 
man Ocean, in a gale of wind, is very 
different from the pond in your private 
gardens. It has an angrier look than 
the Atlantic—the waves come shorter 
and quicker, and we must candidly 
eonfess- they made a regular example 
of the unfortunate Clarence. No land 
was in sight, fora nasty grey fringe of 
mist and rain lay upon the limit of the 
sea-line, and confined our view to the 
white-headed tumbling waters, and 
the writhing and jerking ship. Mean- 
while the sky above was tolerably 
clear, but the wind was completely 
against us. Every now and then a 
huge wave hit right upon our bows, 
and seemed to drive us back for a mi- 
nute or two, in spite of our three hun- 
dred horse-power; but the ship, shaking 
her head, like Scroggins after a facer 
from Gipsy Cooper, rushed forward 
again, only to be stopped by another 
tremendous body-blow, that made it 
go through the same process as before. 
As night closed in, we grew tired of 
watching the interminable struggle, 
and in spite of all the sights and sounds 
and smells we were certain to encoun- 
ter in the cabin, we contrived to stag- 
ger safely below, and once more de- 
posit ourselves in our crib. Our 
meditations this time were not of Ru- 
bini and Lablache, but of our own 
egregious folly in tempting the dan- 
gerous deep, when there were chaises 
and post-horses to be had on land. 
We also thought occasionally on 
powerful doses of ipecacuanha ; and 
sometimes, when a lurch came deeper 
and longer-continued than ordinary, 
we confess we were not altogether 
forgetful of the President. Twenty- 
four hours of these miserable reflec- 
tions would be unpleasant enough in 
December; but to go through all these 
distresses in the merry month of June, 
seemed so out of the course of nature, 
that we felt very much inclined to be- 
lieve that the world was coming to an 
end. But if the world was not near 
its conclusion, our perils and disasters 
by sea were drawing near their close. 
The captain, finding it useless to buf- 
fet about with so chopping a sea, and 
perhaps feeling some little compassion 
for his passengers, put about on Mon- 
day morning, and at about twelve 
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o’clock east anchor in Bridlington Bay; 
Upwards of a hundred vessels of all 
shapes and sizes had taken shelter heré 
before us, and we shall not soon forget 
the fine effect of so many ships lying 
under the bold cliffs of the Yorkshire 
coast, in comparatively smooth water, 
while, a short distance out to sea, the 
storm was still raging, and tossing the 
ocean into all manner of fantastic 
shapes. It is lucky we said compara- 
tively smooth water, for even in the 
bay the waves were very disagreeable 
eustomers to any gentleman of weak 
nerves and debilitated stomach; and ~ 
perhaps the motion in a smaller vessel 
would have been still more unpleasant; 
as it was not caused directly by the 
wind, but by the agitation of the tu- 
multuous waves outside. They cer- 
tainly were kicking up a tremendous 
row, and we were no little rejoiced to 
have got out of their clutches. The 
moment it had been announced that 
we were running for Bridlington Bay, 
a great stir took place among the pas- 
sengers, matty of whom determined; ’ 
whatever it might cost; to get to land ; 
and a message reached us from the 
ladies’ cabin, that no time was to be 
lost in securing 4 boat, as another nigtit 
in the steam-boat would be certain 
death to all. So speaks nausea, the 
most immitigable of tyrants—with no 
regard to the circumstances of the 
case:—for, supposing us landed, how 
were we to get to Edinburgh? We 
had but thirty pounds in our pocket, 
and seven people to convey two hun- 
dred and fifty or sixty miles. How- 
ever, we determined to get ashoré, 
somehow or other, and fight our way 
northward the best way we could. 
Groups of pale-faced, hollow-eyed 
passengers, surrounded with carpet- 
bags and travelling-cases, were now 
assembled on deck, and, by dint of soft 
words and hard ones alternately, we 
persuaded the two stewards to assist 
us in getting some of our luggage from 
the hold. But how to get to shore was 
now the difficulty. There were thirty- 
three of us determined, at all hazards, 
to leave the ship, and we were in some 
doubt as to the conveyance of so many. 
Shortly after dropping anchor, oné of 
the coast boats, a low-lying Yorkshire 
cobble, with one little lug sail, double~ 
reefed, and as black as a soot-bag, 
came alongside, and a little fellow 
tripped on board—a true Yorkshire 
jockey, though in a different element, 
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with very cunning eyes, set in a face 
which was by no means unlike a dried 
dog-fish, and said he was ready to 
carry any party ashore that desired it. 
The distance was perhaps a mile, and 
his charge only five shillings a-piece, 
—an exorbitant demand, which gave 
us a very luminous view of the advan- 
tages of a monopoly. The first party 
that went ashore consisted of fourteen, 
and as a parson and his family be- 
longed to it, the sailors began to 
hope the wind would go down; for 
there is a very amiable superstition 
* among seamen, perhaps handed down 
by tradition from the days of Jonah, 
that whenever a clergyman comes 
on board there is likely to be foul 
weather. The absence of our reve- 
rend friend, however, had no per. 
ceptible effect, and the sky seemed 
rather to get more and more threaten- 
ing: all round. Ours was the next 
turn, and being joined by a lady and 
her son—a pretty little boy in delicate 
health, who had suffered very severely 
-from the sickness—our party was in- 
creased to nine. We looked over the 
gunwale of the steamer with no slight 
misgivings, as we saw the cobble we 
were to go in rising and falling with 
the swell alongside ; sometimes sunk 
far below the stairs that had been let 
down for our accommodation, and 
sometimes heaved so high up on the 
crest of a wave, that we could nearly 
have stepped into her from the deck. 
But so great was the general distaste 
for another night on board, that no- 
thing could daunt the patriotic ardour 
of the whole of our party to touch 
once more “ their own, their native 
land;"’ or, indeed, any other land, 
provided only it was firm and dry. 
We got boxes and baskets tossed into 
the cobble, and by watching our time 
when the swell brought its gunwale 
just to the level of the step we stood 
on, we got safely in beside them, 
though at the expense of wet feet ; 
for the waves had broke into her, and 
left her about half a foot deep in the 
floor. The children had next to be 
embarked, and the Yorkshire boatmen 
showed a very decided genius for 
cricket ; for such bowling and ecatch- 
ing we have seldom seen at Lord's, 
and we doubt whether Pilch and 
vo july would have performed so 
well, the balls being children, and the 


wicket a Yorkshire hogboat. Great 
strong healthy boats these same 


cobbles undoubtedly are; high in the 
bows and low in the stern, they dash 
off the water without shipping a cup- 
ful while in motion; and with their 
stout mast and low sail, they take 
only as much wind as is good for them, 
and are as safe, when well handled, as 
a seventy-four. We glided gallantly 
through the waves, and on rounding 
the stone pier at Bridlington, found 
ourselves in perfectly calm water, in 
the midst of a host of coal barges 
and coasting vessels which were lying 
quietly alongside the wharf. We 
proceeded without loss of time to the 
principal inn, called the Britannia, 
and were shown into a comfortable 
room with a blazing fire, and were 
immediately welcomed by two of our 
late companions who had the start of 
us, and were solacing themselves with 
hot toast and tea. In this pleasing 
occupation we soon joined them, and 
speedily became like that numerous 
and enviable class of the queen’s sub- 
jects, the gentlemen of England who 
live at home at ease, and very little 
think upon the dangers of the seas. 
Our thoughts were now rather on 
chaises and postilions, and the de- 
sirableness of a good map; for it 
seemed incredible to us that the 
nearest way to Scotland was through 
York. But so it was. Our two 
friends, who were merely tras 
velling, as they expressed it, for a 
lark, had even discovered that their 
best way was to go to Hull by a 
coach, and thence to York by the 
railway, making a distance of nearly 
eighty miles. We thought at first 
they were specimens of the proud 
Republic, they talked so knowingly 
about the Atlantic and the President ; 
their attitudes, also, corroborated our 
impression, as one sat with his leg 
thrown over the back of his chair, 
and the other threw himself with easy 
negligence at full length on the floor ; 
but we gathered from their conversa- 
tion that they were from the neigh- 
bourhood of Southampton, and con- 
cluded they had acquired those 
American refinements in the course of 
their intercourse with that highly 
polished and freedom-loving people. 
While the children were being sete 
tled for the night in the nice clean 
rooms of the Britannia, we strolled 
out to the pier. It is built of magni- 
ficent blocks of red sandstone from 
Whitby, and in summer weather—as 
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this ought to have been—must be a 
delightful promenade. It commands 
a splendid view of the deep circular 
bay, and the bold projections of Flam- 
borough Head—the whole shore not 
unlike the bay of Sandown in the Isle 
of Wight, and the Culver cliffs. The 
gale was still piping its loudest, and 
the crowd of shipping was immense. 
Our worthy friend the Dogfish was 
reaping a golden harvest, and making 
trips between the shore aud the Cla- 
rence continually. The country 
round Bridlington is very beautiful ; 
and as a great deal of “ quality”’ come 
to the quay in autumn, it must be one 
of the nicest little watering-places on 
the eastern coast. The village of 
Bridlington itself is distant about a 
mile; and, if it has no other recom. 
mendation, must at least be very 
healthy, for in the churchyard is a 
tombstone to the memory of Thomas 
Newman, aged 153—without any note 
or comment on his extraordinary lon- 
gevity, but a mere announcement of 
the fact, as in other places one sees— 
died such a one, aged sixty-five. We 
suspect some waggish mason must 
have interpolated the first figure, and 
added a century to the age of the said 
Thomas Newman, who died in reality 
at the very moderate age of fifty-three 
—the date of the death is 1542, so it 
is now too late to find out the truth. 
But time presses—a large old-fa- 
shioned barouche is at the door on 
Tuesday morning at ten o'clock; and 
after bundling our whole party into 
the capacious interior, we mount the 
box beside the driver, and amid bows 
and curtsies from waiters and cham- 
bermaids, we trot up the solitary 
street, turning our backs, nothing 
loth, on the good ship the Clarence, 
which we perceive still riding at an- 
chor among the shipping in the bay. 
Our first stage was to Driffield, twelve 
miles through a beautiful country, 
with capital roads—the horses, though 
rum ones to look at, were rare ones 
to go—and the wind, which made it 
somewhat difficult to retain our hat, 
was a perpetual remembrancer to us 
that we were no longer at its mercy, 
but that we could say, with a nod over 
the left shoulder to the asseng ers we 
had left behind, “ inveni portum ; lu- 
dite nunc alios."’ The land, on first 
leaving Bridlington, is not very fer- 
tile ; but the whole country, thanks to 
the absence of stone, is intersected 
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with hedge-rows and young planta- 
tions, which give it a very rich and 
flourishing appearance. The villages 
we pass through seem all to be show 
places, rather than out-of-the-way 
Yorkshire hamlets. They are all 
beautifully whitewashed, and garnish- 
ed from foundation to roof with flowers. 
A great proprietor in the neigh« 
bourhood, Sir Henry Boyton, has 
been particularly successful in beau- 
tifying his village—-the modern 
lightness and prettiness of which 
contrasts admirably with the fine 
Elizabethan solemnity of the hall 
—a grand old building with an im- 
mense screen ; and of which our Jehu 
told us the popular saying, that there 
were as many entrance doors in it as 
months, as many chimneys as weeks, 
and as many windowsas daysinthe year 
—a pleasing piece of intelligence, we 
doubt not, to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. We recommend all 
writers of novels, especially those who, 
like the Marquis of Normanby, in- 
dulge in pictures of high life, and are 
in want of fitting names for their 
heroes, to post from Bridlington to 
York. On the commonest sign-posts 
are names that would electrify a draw- 
ing-room. No Smiths, or Whites, 
or Browns—the least euphonious 
being such appellations as Dallinford, - 
(cheesemonger,) Allanby, (grocer; 
and in the village of Bortown—hear 
it ye glimpsers into Almacks, and au- 
thoresses of Family Records!—Mark 
Normandale, licensed dealer in tea 
and tobacco. 

From Driffield we proceeded six- 
teen miles further to Carraby Inn—the 
country characterized by the same 
features, though unluckily, as our 
driver had exchanged the coach-box 
for the saddle, we could pick up very 
little information about the various 
seats we passed. Carraby Inn itself, 
is one of the nicest retirements ima- 
ginable for some hermit who did not 
wish to be entirely out of the world, 
and yet to have solitude to his heart’s 
content. Nothing could be pleasanter 
than the clean-sanded floor of the 
little room we were shown into, and 
a finished appearance of neatness and 
comfort pervaded the whole house. 
Some time or other we should like no- 
thing better than to spend a week 
under the hospitable roof of John 
Kirby. We should like, also, to lay 
a wager that there is some good port 
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wine in the cellar, and some exquisite 
home-brewed, of which the manufac- 
ture was skilfully superintended by 
the game-legged old gentleman him- 
self, ‘Twelve miles further, through 
a country thickening with the ap- 
pearances of wealth, as befits the 
neighbourhood of a great city, con- 
ducted us into York, and landed us, 
tired and happy, at the George Hotel. 
Our sitting-room was about fifty feet 
long and twenty or twenty-five in 
breadth, with a floor so very uneven, 
and a ceiling so richly ornamented, that 
we fancied the inn, more fortunate 
than the knife-grinder, must have a 
story to tell. At one end of the 
room was an immense window, with 
some fine coloured glass still remain- 
ing inthe upper portion. One whole 
pane, in very good preservation, con- 
tained the royal arms, with C, II. at 
one corner. Another contained a 
coat-of-arms richly coloured, with the 
Order of the Garter, and on a plain 
scroll at the foot, “* Dieu est tout.” 
The house, in reality, had belonged 
to many noble families; among others, 
being the property, at one time, of 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
whose blazon still ornamented the win- 
dow. Afterthat it got into the hands of 
the Wentworths, and about a hundred 
years ago, sank down into an inn, and 
a very comfortable inn we have found 
it. A curiously-arranged place it was ; 
with the modern and the ancient so 
jostling each other, that a stalwarth 
man-at-arms, in buff jerkin and high 
boots, would not have been more out 
of keeping with the new part, than 
the dapper waiter—a very civil and 
intelligent man—with a white napkin 
over his arm, was with the deep oak 
panellings and heavy ornate roof. 
There were passages that led to no~ 
thing; and so many ups and downs 
that it might have stood for a stone- 
and-mortar allegory of human life; 
and it was with some surprise and 
great gratification, that we found we 
had reached our sleeping apartments 
without tumbling into some dungeon, 
or, at all events, breaking our shins 
against some stair. 

In the morning we sallied forth, at 
eight o'clock, to see the Minster; 
which, as aJl people either have seen 
it, and remember it without a descrip- 
tion, or ought to have seen it, and 
therefore don’t deserve to have it de- 
setibed——we shall pass over in silence, 








as the noblest and stateliest example of 
Gothic cathedral architecture which the 
world contains: but, though we omit 
all notice of the building, we cannot 
avoid entering our protest against the 
admission into so sacred a place of so 
ludicrous and disgusting an epitaph as 
that to Lora Dawnay, Baroness 
Downe. Oh, Archbishop of York!—oh, 
Dean and Chapter, or whoever has the 
jurisdiction in such matters !—get the 
horrid tablet covered over. You have 
no notion how it shocks the feelings of 
awe and reverence that your long. 
drawn aisles and fretted vaults have 
produced, to read about a person who 
** died at her house in such a street in 
London, which she lived in alternately 
with her other house in the country,” 
and to be referred for an account of her 
merits to * the Gentleman's Magazine 
for August 1812.” And this in the 
midst of tombs of saints and nobles— 
belted knights and mitred abbots— 
whose effigies are grey with the dust 
of seven hundred years! We are happy 
to say, however, that the epitaph, 
gross as it was, did not stick in our giz- 
zard sufficiently to interfere with the 
swallowing of our breakfast. At eleven 
we were all comfortably seated in the 
railway coach to Darlington, and fizzed 
along the level at the rate of three-and- 
twenty miles an hour. It is difficult, 
while sitting in a well-built carriage, and 
moving so easily over the ground, to 
believe in the possibility of an acci- 
dent; and yet it surely can’t be that 
all those coroners and their juries who 
publish their proceedings every week 
are joking—or that they are all coach 
proprietors with a spite against steam, 
and bring in verdicts of fictitious 
deaths, and levy deodands on imagin- 
ary trains—or do some persons, de- 
voted to the old system, heroically 
sacrifice themselves for the benefit of 
all other horse-contractors, by flinging 
themselves off the train, while at full 
speed, with the intention thereby of 
bringing that mode of travelling into 
odium and disrepute? These are 
puzzling questions, and whatever may 
be the answer, we can only say that, 
on the present occasion, we felt as safe 
as if we had been locked up in our own 
study; and a good deal more satisfied 
as to our position, than when we ex- 
changed the steam coach at Darling- 
ton for the ancient four horse turn-out 
to Newcastle, The coach itself seemed 
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condition. The driver also did not 
seem so skilful a charioteer as became 
his calling. He was a heavy York- 
shireman, who was more knowing 
about other things than the driving of 
horses; and the consequence was, that 
while we picked up information about 
pits and collieries, we were very nearly 
upset. Going down the hillinto Dur- 
ham, the pole chain slipped, and it was 
almost impossible to stop the ponder- 
ous vehicle. Luckily the horses were 
very quiet, and came to a stand-still 
within an inch or two of a high wall 
on the left hand side, the proximity of 
which so alarmed one of the outside 
passengers, that he threw himself off 
the coach on to the bank beyond the 
wall; but on finding all right he looked 
very sheepish, and stepped back again 
to his seat. Durham itself is the most 
breakneck of cities, and we congratu- 
lated ourselves no little, when, after 
threading its slippery streets, and 
crossing its narrow bridge, we found 
ourselves once more on the broad mac. 
adamized road. Thecoachman seemed 
also to be in high spirits after the 
perils of the journey, and endeavoured 
to amuse us with a variety of stories, 
of which Irishmen were always the 
heroes. How curious that a York- 
shireman, with a brogue as broad as 
Tyke’s, should try to imitate the real 
Tipperary accent, making of the two 
so absurd a compound, that it was im- 
possible to listen to him without being 
amused, though, at the same time, we 
confess we found it almost impossible 
tounderstand him! One of bis stories 
was the old one about the Irishman 
driving a pig, who was asked by his 
friend, «* Wheer be ye a-gowing to?” 
“Ush! Harrar—says he—Oi be a- 
gowin’ to Limbrick; but don’t say 
nuffin, Pat, for he thinks he be a 
gowin’ to Dubling.” Such was the 
Yorko-Hibernian version. Another 
was an incident that happened in his 
own hearing. A gentleman on the 
coach at one of the stopping-places in 
Gateshead, asked a hodman if he could 
direct him to the sign of the Sun in 
Newcastle. The fellow looked sorely 
puzzled for some time, and then said, 
‘«* Faith, and I don’t know of any other 
Sun in Neweastle except the Half- 
moon over the way—and sure enough 
sir, the Half-moon public-house was 
just across the street.” The whole of 
the drive from Durham to Neweastle 
is through smut and coal-dust. In- 
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numerable collieries are vomiting forth 
clouds of smoke—the very treés havy- 
ing their green leaves begrimed with 
soot. At short intervals along the 


road are splendid houses—the man- 


sions of the great proprietors—built 
of the finest stone, but blackened and 
dirtied by the murky atmosphere: 
Perhaps the smoke arising from these 
subterranean treasuries has some 
sweet savour in the nostrils of the 
owners, unknown to the olfactories of 
disinterested men; but to us, the 
vicinity of so many chimneys would 
be intolerable. The expense in soap 
must be prodigious. The landscape, 
naturally beautiful, is utterly ruined ; 
and henceforward we shall always be 
of opinion that old King Coal is a 
decided enemy to the picturesque. 
But if this be the case in single houses, 
what must it be in a town? and of all 
the dingy, dirty, detestable towns iu 
England or elsewhere, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne is decidedly the worst; and we 
may venture to add, without much 
fear of contradiction, that the most 
abominable inn in that abominable 
town, is the There were thirty 
different parties at tea, and only two 
waiters ; the consequence was, we had 
all to turn waiters too, for an indefi- 
nite period, and at an immense saeri- 
fice of time and temper. The rooms 
were dark and dirty ; and there was a 
chambermaid who was so preternatu- 
rally ugly that she might have done for 
a portrait of nightmare. Fuseli never 
imagined any thing so diabolical after 
gorging himself on raw pork steaks ; 
and.to this hour we have some doubts 
whether the hideous being was not a 
fantasm of the brain, instead of a liv- 
ing and breathing native of Newcastle; 
There is, however, this abatement to 
her ugliness, that as beauty and ugli- 
ness, in spite of Lord Jeffrey, are 
rather relative than positive, she is 
perhaps thought a very tolerable young 
woman in her native place—for the 
streets were thronged with the mostill- 
favoured population we ever encoun- 
tered—cripples, dwarfs, and drunkards. 
The number of spirit-shops is, indeed, ° 
amazing, and they seemed all in full 
trade; men tolerably well dressed were 
staggering about completely drunk— 
this was about seven o’clock in the 
evening—and women were crowding 
into the gin-shops—a fearful sight. 
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such proofs of the iniquity and demo- 
ralization of a great manufacturing 
town as we did in our two hours’ stroll 
through the streets of Newcastle. The 
street advertisements were different 
from those we have been used to en- 
counter elsewhere—orle, for instance, 
was from a ‘ Mrs Chapelsmith, who 
will deliver a lecture on Sunday even- 
ing, in which she will state the reason 
why, having been a Calvanist”—this is 
her own spelling—‘*‘she is now a Social- 
ist. Admission 2d." The reason 
assigned by this eloquent and respect- 
able lady for the change, was probably 
the same that induces a horse that has 
been too tightly reined to get the bit 
in its teeth, and run away. There 
were also advertisements of the estab- 
lishment of a Chartist newspaper by 
the conductors of the late Northern 
Liberator ; and we don’t know whe- 
ther to consider it as a good or a bad 
sign, that amidst all these and numer- 
ous other handbills, was one inviting 
so steady and humdrum a man as our 
stupid old friend, Joseph Hume, to 
stand for Newcastle at the next elec- 
tion. We did not discover whether 
Mrs Chapelsmith—ominous name !— 
had signed the requisition ; but in all 
probability the exorbitance of her 
charge would prevent our economical 
acquaintance from profiting by her lec- 
tures. There was a man with a very 
pale face and a most cunning expres- 
sion of countenance, preaching on ori- 
ginal sin, under the pillar to Lord 
Grey. About twenty half-tipsy ragga- 
muffins were gathered round him ; and 
one of these, a young fellow about 
fifteen, kept his eye fixed on our pocket- 
handkerchief, as if he had some idea it 
was the forbidden fruit. That lad will 
certainly be hanged, if there is truth 
in Lavater. The preacher was not by 
any means dull; he had considerable 
action and a great flow of words, and 
was exceedingly severe, and almost 
personal, to our first parents. He wore 
a black velvet cap, which gave him 
somewhat the appearance of a coui- 
verted jockey; and was tremendously 
long-winded ; for when we had circled 
the market, and seen a large portion 
of the town, we still saw the velvet 
cap, and caught a few words now and 
then about that ‘‘ miserable happle.” 
We had heard a great deal of the 
architectural wonders of Newcastle, 
and the talents of its enterprizing in- 
habitant, Mr Grainger, It certainly 


was a bold thouglit to bestow any care 
on the masonry of a town so devoted 
to dirt and dinginess ; but we cannot 
deny that the attempt to create fine 
streets and imposing masses of build- 
ing, has been very successful. The 
Grey monument is very admirably 
placed, and the architecture in its 
neighbourhood very striking and mas. 
sive. The most curious thing, in the 
present state of the improvements, is 
the evident encroachment of the new 
buildings on the old. The old town, 
with its wretched brick houses, is still 
there ; but it is very manifest to the 
most cursory observer, that it will soon 
be entirely submerged in the progress 
of the architectural deluge. At the 
present moment it has the effect of the 
dissolving views which are shown at 
the Polytechnic, where the image of a 
new picture is thrown upon the disc 
before the old one has quite vanished 
away; and where the majestic porticos 
and long corridors of the new Royal 
Exchange are seen effacing, as it were, 
the blackened ruins of the old. It is 
only to be regretted that Mr Grain- 
ger's genius had not a fitter stage for 
its development ; for the temples and 
towers of the Acropolis itself would 
become valueless in such an ungenial 
and detestable situation. 

With lightened heart we started 
next morning, Thursday the 10th, 
on the driving-seat of a capital post- 
chaise, from the door of the uncom- 
fortable Hotel for Morpeth, 
fourteen miles. The same perpetual 
smoke from unfathomable coal-pits 
destroyed the beauty of the scenery 
till we came near the end of the stage. 
Morpeth is a perfect specimen of an 
ancient burgh town, with remains of 
former ecclesiastical grandeur, and a 
spick and span new jail. Our funds 
were now wearing very low, and we 
are happy to record a trait which 
proves that the race of the good 
Samaritans is not extinct. As we 
were changing horses at the Queen's 
Head, we told the landlord, a most 
respectable looking member of the so- 
ciety of St Boniface, under what cir- 
cumstances we had left the steam- boat. 
at Bridlington, and asked him if he 
thought, when we got nearer to Edin- 
burgh, the postmasters would forward 
us, if we happened to run short, to 
our destination. Our good-natured 
friend immediately inserted his hand 
into an apparently very well-filled 
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pocket, and offered us as much as we 
required. The assistance we needed 
was not much, but we are not the less 
indebted on that account to Mr Pear- 
son, whose house we charge all well- 
disposed travellers, and all lovers of 
Maga, on no account to pass by. 
From Morpeth to Weldon Bridge is 
a drive of nine miles through a fine 
upland country little traversed by 
coaches, as the main road is through 
Alnwick and _ Berwick-on-Tweed. 
The inn itself at Weldon Bridge is 
the most captivating spot we ever 
saw. The Coquet winds gracefully 
under long lines of ash and oak plan- 
tations, and is full of excellent fish; 
and the landlord, evidently a brother 
of the angle, knows very well how to 
make his guests comfortable. In a 
couple of minutes he furnished us with 
the deau-ideal of a lunch, where every 
thing was the best of its kind: the 
bread home-baked, the butter cool 
and fresh, the cheese inimitable, 
and the porter superb. The country 
continues much the same till we pass 
Wooler, when it becumes doubly in- 
teresting, as being more decidedly a 
border region and the scene of feuds 
and forays, far different from these de- 
generate days— 


*¢ When the thistle is join’d to the rose, 
An’ the English nae langer are counted 
our foes.” 


Nothing struck us so much as the ride 
from Wooler, north, as the triumphs 
of agriculture over all natural disad- 
vantages—up the sides of high hills, 
nearly to the top, ploughs and harrows 
were busy; and very fine crops were 
rising on ridges, in all probability a 
few years ago too barren to main- 
tain asheep. No houses of proprie- 
tors, no cottages of labourers were 
visible, and yet highly cultivated fields 
of immense extent, if fields they can 
be called, that stretched hundreds of 
acres without a single fence, gave evi- 
dent marks of the toil and perseve- 
rance of the Northumbrian farmers. 
Where do all the labourers live?—for 
not one village did we come to in the 
whole of our journey from Morpeth 
to the Scottish border. Detached 
houses there certainly were, but very 
small and thinly spread, and by no 
means sufficient, as far as we could see, 
to supply such an army of ploughmen 
and farm servants as must be required 
for such immense operations. So 
thirily-peopled a district would have 
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gladdened the heart of Malthus—if 
indeed any political economist has a 
heart to be gladdened—and in other 
respects it is well worthy of a visit. A 
fine old castle attracted our attention 
on the right, with antique towers and 
picturesque ruins, and altogether with 
more of a feudal air about it than any 
in that part of the country. We found 
it was Ford castle, the seat of the Mar- 
quis of Waterford, a place redolent of 
tilts and chivalry, and perhaps the 
better adapted, on that account, to be 
the scene of the return match at Tour- 
nament, at one time talked off, for the 
one played at Eglinton castle. 
* But lightly lightly tread; ’tis holy holy 
ground.” 
On the left, now covered with flourish« 
ing plantations, and interspersed with 
small hillocks, lies Flodden field, of 
which, as pious Scotch people, wedesire 
to say as little as possible, unless, as a 
pendant to it, we may be allowed to 
make a few allusions to Bannockburn. 
A few poor-looking trees, close to 
the road, had arrested our notice, from 
being surrounded by a very handsome 
hewn stone wall. The space so en- 
closed could not be more than sixty or 
seventy feet long, by thirty or forty 
wide. The trees, as we have said, 
were poor and common, and by no 
means worthy of such an expensive 
fence. On enquiring of the postilion, 
he told us it was called ‘ Percy's 
Keep, ’cause one of the Earl Per- 
cies was slayed there.” What Earl 
Percy? not Perseus ex-Northum- 
bria, for he died, the heathen, on the 
other side of the Border. We went 
over all the Earl Percies we could re- 
member in tale or history, from the 
hero of Chevy Chace and Hotspur 
downwards, but could not fix on any 
one who was likely to be the tenant 
of that roadside sepulchre; and as 
our cicerone, most probably, could 
not have answered our queries if we 
had propounded them to him, we 
were well pleased to take on trust 
that some gallant Percy had here 
looked proudly to heaven from the 
deathbed of fame, and we new 
looked back with very different feel- 
ings on the young trees and rough 
grey stones that mark the resting- 
lace of one of that heroic line. We 
had been recommended to stop for the 


night at Cornhill, a village on the 

English side of the Tweed; but pa- 

triotism was strong in our souls, and 

we determined to proceed to Cold- 
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stream, and sleep on Scottish ground, 
—in this instance, as in many others, 
realizing the old adage, of going far- 
ther and faring worse. The point of 
entrance by this road, is perhaps the 
most beautiful on the Tweed. The 
river is spanned by a handsome 
bridge, and thick woods wave on 
each side of the water, as far as 
theeye can reach. Cornhill is a small 
village, with one remarkably good- 
looking inn, on which we cast back 
many lingering fond regards, when 
we pulled up in Coldstream, at the 
door of a miserable-looking change- 
house kept by Mrs Margaret Sang. 
At one time we had great thoughts of 
going back to the hostel we had passed ; 
but the house, though dingy and un- 
promising outside, was clean and cozy 
within. The landlady was a tidy, 
bustling, nice old lady ; and a comfort- 
able ** tea,” flanked with corned beef, 
and a young salmon-trout, that morn- 
ing caught in Tweed, reconciled us to 
our position entirely. A stroll by the 
banks of the river, and an inspection of 
the monument raised by numerous 
friends to Charles Marjoribanks of 
Lees—the only monument we could 
see about the straggling dirty village— 
concluded our labours for the day; 
and, in the midst of an attempt to re- 
collect the passage in Walter Scott, 


* Is there a man with soul so dead,” 


we fell asleep. These two border vil- 
lages struck us, even in their names, 
to be typical of their respective coun- 
tries ; or to be like the watchwords of 
two adjacentcamps. Bluff, jolly, big- 
bellied, redfaced England, beivg repre- 
sented by Corn-hill ; and Cold-stream 
being the parole and emblem of long- 
armed, high-cheeked, strong-legged, 
lion-hearted Caledonia. 

It is not to be supposed that the 
journey, such as we have described it, 
was performed ‘in sunshine and in 
calm.” We did not, indeed, feel the 


effects of the wind so much on the 
dicky of a chaise, as on board the gal- 
lant Clarence ; but the gale was blow- 
ing with unabated fury. The young 
plantations were bent beneath it wher- 
ever we looked ; even the young wheat 
was in many places as completely laid 
as if it had been submitted to a fort- 
night’s rain; and, greatly to our satis- 
faction, we heard, at the various places 
we stopped at, that the Edinburgh 
coaches were filled with passengers 
from Bridlington; from which we con- 
cluded, that many who seemed to con- 
sider our departure premature, had 
grown tired of tossing about at anchor 
themselves, and had disembarked on 
the following day. The Clarence it- 
self did not leave her shelter till the 
Wednesday ; as the captain very sen- 
sibly concluded, that after waiting so 
long, it would be useless to put to sea 
till what he waited for came. But 
even on Wednesday the passage must 
havebeen very rough. Bylandthe wind 
was not only very high, but as chilly 
as we generally find it in November. 
The sea, which we saw on our stage 
from Aln bridgeto Wooler, looked cold 
and tempestuous, and we could per- 
ceive, even at that distance, long lines 
of white breakers along the shore. 
The rest of the trip to Edinburgh is 
through ascountry so well-known, and 
of which, with the exception of the 
neighbourhood of Kelso, so little fa- 
vourable can be said, that we pass all 
details of it sub silentio. The gale, 
in addition to causing us much fatigue 
and anxiety, we found, on arriving at 
Edinburgh, had cost us, besides the 
full passage-money to Leith, a little 
more than thirty pounds, which is a 
convincing proof that raising the wind 
does not always increase the property. 
And it is, perhaps, unnecessary to 
add, that the rest of our journeys, at 
whatever time of the year, shall inva- 
riably be by land. 
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TEN YEARS OF THE WHIGS. 


WE address our countrymen on the 
eve of the most important decision 
which ean be formed by a free peo- 
ple. The elections are to settle the 
question, not between names but 
things—not between parties but prin- 
ciples. They are distinctly to decide, 
whether we shall henceforth be go- 
verned by individuals pledged to dan- 
gerous innovation, or to others whose 
opinions are in conformity with the 
spirit of the constitution. The writ 
which summons the nation to the 
hustings at this crisis, summons them 
to stamp the practical determination, 
whether we shall submit all that is 
dearest to us on earth, to a party ele- 
vated into power by the populace, de- 
pendent on the populace, and now 
offering to purchase that populace by 
a still deeper devotion to its will, or 
shall fix in government men of ability 
and character, alike superior to vio- 
lent demands and criminal conces- 
sions. 

In our remarks, we shall limit our- 
selves to the great object, the actual 
dangers of the constitution. We 
shall leave the characters of the pre- 
sent cabinet as we find them. They 
are not made for panegyric, and they 
will never be named by history—they 
are passing, even already, out of the 
public mind. No man regards them 
as formed by nature, or by circum- 
stances, for the true depositaries of 
public power. If they had been 
thrown into the humblest condition 
of official drudgery, or left to lounge 
away their faculties in the shapeless 
and valueless round of fashionable life, 
no one living could have regarded 
them as misplaced—no national re= 
gret would ever have been called on 
to lament over their lost energies. 
The only use of such lives is to con- 
firm the contemptuous maxim of the 
Swedish statesmen, “ With how little 
wisdom states may be governed,” 
and to guard posterity against the 
desperate evils that may be done by 
faculties which seemed to be made for 
doing nothing. 

But the object to which we look, 
beyond the career of those triflers, is 
of a bolder form. The true danger 
of all free constitutions is democracy. 
By the predominance of popular 
power, all the constitutions of the an- 


cient republics perished. The favou- 
rite demagogue became the despot; 
or the seizure of the public property 
broke down the resources of the state 

ainst foreign aggression ; in all an 
element of discord had been intro- 
duced—a fatal disease which, some- 
times gnawing away the vitals of the 
state, at others maddening it, rapidly 
brought the constitution to the ge- 
pulchre. 

Modern Whiggism is pledged to 
democracy. A Whig government of 
great talents, vigorous activity, and 
public character, established by emi- 
nent public success, if such shall ever 
be, may by possibility refuse a com- 
pliance with the more extravagant 
caprices of the multitude; buta Whi 
ministry, at once weak in its composi- 
tion, and ill-omened in its career, 
hopeless of pursuing any original 
course for itself, and helpless in carry- 
ing through even the ordinary duties 
of administration, must be dependent. 
The more it is scorned by men of 
character, the more eager it must be 
in its canvass of the men of none ; the 
oftener it is defeated in the legisla- 
ture, the oftener must it take refuge 
behind the rabble; until, altogether 
deserting the natural and manly means 
of appeal to the national judgment, 
it lives on intrigue, traffics in pledges, 
and thinks all the hurts of its nature 
healed by the prolongation of its 


ay. 

We shall now proceed to give a 
brief history of Whiggism—once a 
noble name, and identified with Bri- 
tish freedom, but long since degener- _ 
ated into the watchword of a party, 
never trusted but with hazard to the 
national prosperity, never active but 
in times of public misfortune, and 
never obtaining power but to leave its 
trace in some broken bulwark of the 
constitution. 

The Whiggism of the Revolution 
of 1688, was a declaration of the 
triumph of the Church of England 
over the tyranny of Rome; it esta- 
blished the great principles, that the 

overnment of England was not to be 
avouritism, nor the religion super- 
stition; and protesting alike against 
the tyranny of James and the bigotry 
of his religion, it gave us a constitu= 
tion unexampled in the world, Who 
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shall discern those features in the 
Whiggism of our day? No physiog- 
nomy ever more strongly bore the 
evidence of spuriousness. Illegitimacy 
is written in every line of its ill favour- 
ed and degenerate visage. 

Faction always begins with the 
low; as the incendiary in a forest al- 
ways lays his match among the weeds 
and brushwood. Modern Whiggism 
was first heard of in the middle of the 
last century. All fictitious public 
grievances are to be traced to the per- 
sonal wants of the disturbers. Wilkes 
and Horne Tooke had turned politics 
into a profession, simply to recruit 
their wasted finances, and for a quar- 
ter of a century they contrived to em- 
barrass the state. But such men were 
too feeble to shake the constitution ; 
an outlawry or a jail was the natural 
result of their labours, as a tumult in 
St George’s fields or a tavern dinner 
was the natural scene of their patriot- 
ism. They wanted the only position 
from which effectual good or ill may 
be done in England. Parliament re- 
pulsed the one, excluded the other, 
and paralysed both. Both now ra- 
pidly sunk out of public view; Wilkes 
to hide his head in a city sinecure, and 


Tooke to linger out life on a subscrip- 
tion. 

But a personage of altogether supe- 
rior rank, in point of abilities, con- 
nexions, and name, was to take up the 


fallen cause. Inthe year 1784, Fox 
stood at the head of the House of 
Commons. He was made for the leader 
of faction. ‘ Daring and reckless by 
nature ; possessing eminent and culti- 
vated talents; totally divested of all 
moral checks to their exercise; in- 
flamed with ambition, and contemp- 
tuous of the opinions of men ; no man 
was more distinctly trained for public 
employment, or more determined to 
convert it, at all risks, into permanent 
power. His early career had been 
characteristic. Commencing public 
life as a servant of the crown, his 
haughtiness had rendered him unfit for 
inferior office. He quarrelled with 
the minister, and lost his place. Pressed 
by personal difficulties, he again took 
office, and lost his character. The 
coalition with Lord North was a poli- 
tical suicide ; it gave him a stab which 
could be given by no other hand. He 
might never have been a consistent 
leader of Opposition, or a safe head of 
the government, but that act doomed 
him to political expulsion for life. It 
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was the mark of Cain upon his brow, 
and from that hour he felt the sentence 
of separation from all the settled hon- 
ours of government ; wandered away 
from the light of the constitution, and 
never returned within its verge, but 
to feel himself on the edge of the 
grave. 

It is remarkable that, at this mo- 
ment, the man should have appeared 
in parliament who was to inflict this 
sentence, and make the exclusion per- 
petual. William Pitt, a boy, a minis- 
ter at the age of twenty-three, and, to 
all natural surmise, appearing only to 
be crushed by the first collision with 
the matured ability, parliamentary fa- 
youritism, and masterly eloquence of 
Fox. His character, his mind, and 
his eloquence, exhibited the most total 
contrast to those of the great leader of 
the Opposition. Pitt embodied the 
purity, the elevation, and the force of 
the monarchical andaristocratical prin- 
ciples of the constitution: Fox the heat, 
impetuosity, and restlessness of the de- 
mocratic. 

The removal of a dangerous man 
from power must at all times be of im- 
portance to a state; but times were 
approaching which rendered it essen- 
tial. If it is religion to believe that a 
Providence superintends the world; it 
can be no superstition to believe that 
it adapts its means to its ends, that it 
prepares nations for trial and triumph; 
that it invests a people with the high 
commission of fighting the battle of 
truth and justice for mankind. It at 
the same time disables those influences 
which would shake its strength of soul 
in the day of battle. 

The French Revolution wasat hand. 
If Fox had been master of the coun- 
cils of England in that day, the liber- 
ties of the empire must have fallen. 
He was too deeply pledged to the po- 
pulace to have ever been able to-re- 
tract. He might have been reluctant 
to fullow (much less to lead) that 
wild tumult, which wouldhave dragged 
the constitution to the altar; but he 
must have followed, with however 
tardy a step; he must have officiated 
in that wild ceremonial; the multitude 
would never have suffered their slave 
to affect the master ; and the Minister 
of England must have only given the 
grace of official solemnity to the rite 
of blood and rapine. With Whiggism 
in power, and France raging with the 
new pestilence, England must have 
been revolutionized. The contact 
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must have been too close to escape the 
contagion. The speeches of Fox the 
_partisan would have compelled Fox the 
minister to be dumb; and the feeble 
and transitory palliations of his advice, 
would have been nothing against the 
vivid and permanent venom of his ex~ 
ample. 

In our day we look back with as- 
tonishment and horror at the France 
of 1793 ; astonishment at the precipi- 
tate folly of its reforms, horror at the 
remorseless fury of its revenge. But 
the true moral of that terrible time is 
lost, if we regard it as the work of a 
transitory impulse. It was no casual 
barbarism, and no local fury. As well 
might the traveller in the American 
wilderness, who finds the bones of some 
slaughtered village bleaching in the 
wind, and sees the ground covered 
with the remnants of what was once 
human beings, imagine that the havoc 
was casual; or argue that, because the 
flames had smouldered away, and the 
knife reeked no more, the spirit of 
murder had passed, and that innocence 
and pastoral peace were the virtues 
of the forest and the prairie. 

The spirit of the French Revolution 
was no more local than the light which, 


from the burning pile of the monarchy, 


threw its line over the horizon. The 
same distempered air which blew over 
France, blew over England and Eu- 
rope. That revolution was rebuked 
by Pitt, and driven from our borders; 
but what must have been the calami- 
ties of this country, if, instead of a re- 
buke, it had been received with ho- 
mage—if it had been installed as the 
tutelar genius of the constitution, and 
suffered to utter its voice as the sole 
oracle of a bewildered people? The 
same spirit is living still; wherever a 
democracy has been, or will be, there 
is its local habitation, whatever be its 
name. 

In 1784, Whiggism had received 
its first defeat from the energy of the 
great English minister. From that 
period it lay at his feet. It has been 
its characteristic always to be torpid 
in times of public prosperity. No 
man hasever seen it taking a generous 
interest in the peaceful advancement 
of the nation. In the triumphs of 
England its existence was never to 
be known but—like that of a wild 
beast in the day—by a growl from its 
cavern. But there never was an hour 
of public difficulty in which Whiggism 
was not instantly seen—not adminis- 
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tering public help, but increasing the 


difficulty ; bidding men take counsel” 


of their fears and passions, exaggerat- 
ing the evil, and accounting for every 
misfortune of nature or circumstances 
by the exclusion of the party from 
power. With the effrontery of the 
mountebank, Whiggism had always 
one object, its fee, and one remedy. 
Its wonder-working specific was suffi- 
cient for every disease: if the calamity 
came from heaven, or from earth, a 
failing harvest, or an unlucky expedi- 
tion, a distemper among the cattle, or 
a panic in the funds, the quack was 
always ready, panacea in hand; 
Parliamentary reform was to cure all 
things. With the Parliament reform- 
ed, the sun was to shine for ever ; 
pauperism was to be no more in the 
land; prosperity was to be universal, 
and all men were to be equally wealthy 
and wise. 

In 1793, the second trial of Whig- 
gism had begun. England, warned 
by the immortal wisdom of Burke, 
had soon shrunk from the atrocities 
of the French Revolution. But 
Whiggism, from that hour, but paid 
deeper homage to the faction of ruin. 
It adopted the wildest language of 
overthrow ; followed all the substan- 
tial ferocities of France, with all the 
antics of imitative rebellion—under 
the vigilant and vigorous government 
of Pitt, it dared dono more. When 
France blasphemed Providence, and 
tyrannized over man, Whiggism ges- 
ticulated violence, and declaimed trea- 
son. These were times to try the 
hearts of men. The majority of all 
who, unconscious of the nature, had 
borne the name of Whigs, from old 
connexion, or hereditary reliance on 
its principles, now abandoned it, as 
its terrors deepened abroad. They 
felt as those might do, who, coming 
to the Roman amphitheatre to in- 
dulge their tastes with some glittering 
pageant, had seen the arena sudden! 
covered with gladiators, and swo 
drawn, and blood spilt, and fled from 
the wholesale massacre. But it was 
then only that the true spirit of the 
faction was discoverable. The mur- 
der of the unfortunate French King 
startled the whole honest mind of 
England. But it was only a signal 
for the more insolent language of 
Whiggism. Every hour saw its num- 
bers reduced by the loss of some name 
of rank and honour, but every hour 
saw it only the more rigid, fierce, and 





. Statements of this order 
may now be listened to with incredu- 
lity, but they are true. What would 
now be frenzy, was then pronounced 
to be political wisdom; what would 
now be branded as the exclusive lan- 
guage of banditti, was then hailed as 
the patriotic expression of the rege- 
nerators of nations; declamations 
which would now consigntheir utterers 
to the cells of bedlam, or the dungeons 
of the public jail, were then the estab- 
lished dialect of men who pronounced 
themselves the only legitimate guardi- 
ans of therights of Britain and freedom. 
But England was not yet to be un- 
done. She had first listened to the 
harangues of Whiggism with curio- 
sity, she now heard them with disgust, 
and would hear no more. This con- 
tempt was fatal to the party. Whig- 
gism without an audience, was with- 
out power, hope, or stimulant—al- 
ways living on pretexts, it had opened 
its theatre with the French Revolu- 
tion, as the most attractive drama of 
the time. But when the audience 
withdrew, the actors felt their occupa- 
tion o’er, let fall the curtain, shut the 
doors, and shrank from tinsel regi- 
cides, fustian founders of states, into 
the common habiliments and com- 
mon occupations of the obscure. The 
Whig leaders retired from Parlia- 
ment, and were forgotten. 

In 1804 another trial of Whiggism 
came. Napoleon had ascended the 
French throne ; of all despots the most 
brilliant, but the most contemptuous 
of law, liberty, and the rights of na- 
tions. Hostile to the independence of 
all states, his hostility against England 
was rancour. Intrigue, insolence, the 
operation of vast power on the fears 
of the feebler continental thrones, and 
the subtlest labour of temptation and 
delusion with those who were above 
fear, characterized his antipathy. At 
length he furiously declared war; 
marched the whole military strength 
of France to the coast of the channel, 
and proclaimed his resolve to invade 
England. “I shall make it a country 
not fit for man to live in,’’ was the 
atrocious threat of the modern Attila. 
But the English heart was only roused 
by the menace, and a million of men 
in arms instantly prepared to meet the 
invader. What was then the language 
of Whiggism? The most prostrate 
adulation of the national enemy, and 
the most peevish scorn of the gallant 
force which had arrayed itself to de- 
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fend the hearths and altars of England. 
Napoleon was ‘the son of destiny ;” 
* the irresistible ;" ‘the great provi- 
dential agent to change the face of 
nations:"’ with still more unlicensed 
sycophancy, be was called “ an earthly 
providence.” In 1805, he rushed upon 
Austria ; in 1806, be smote Prussia; 
the two legs of the great image of 
European sovereignty, partly iron and 
partly clay, were now hewn down by 
the sword of the conqueror. The two 
gates of the universal empire were 
thrown open to him, and he was pre- 
paring to march through with spread 
banners, and the armies of Europe as 
subjects or vassals in his train. Sla- 
very seemed the lot of all nations 
within reach of his ambition. Still 
Whiggism only kissed the dust more 
abjectly, and sang the louder pean at 
his chariot wheels. Its language is 
on record, and is the language of that 
basest of slaves, a voluntary slave. 

In 1808 another trial came. Spain 
rose in universal and gallant insurrec- 
tion. Spain, the hereditary hireling 
of France, the hewer of wood and 
drawer of water for the languid 
dynasty of the Bourbons during a 
hundred years, had broken its fetters, 
and committed itself in the field against 
the rigorous tyranny of Napoleon. 
The stab of the French dagger had 
showed her that she had living blood 
in her veins; and she had made a 
heroic attempt to exact its price from 
her enemy. England answered her 
outery for arms and help. All was 
generous sympathy but in one quar- 
ter. Whiggism exerted every effort 
to suppress the national feeling. 
Sneers and sarcasms, dull burlesques 
of what it called the new romance of 
Spain, and sinister predictions of the 
fate of any effort against the will of 
the French Emperor, were the only 
contributions of party to the cause. 
Even when the insurrection had con- 
tinued for upwards of a year, and the 
capabilities of Spain to resist had been 
shown in the capture of French 
armies, in the gallant defence of for- 
tresses, and in the formation of guer- 
illas in every province, Whiggism 
still affected the language of alternate 
contempt and despair. It reproached 
ministers with the * crime” of sendin 
money and armis to the peninsula, wit 
the “folly” of allying England with a 
cause which must fail, and, above all, 
with the temerity of resisting Napo- 
leon. It actually pronounced that 
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their liburality under such circum. 
stances was * the acme of madness.” 

Even victory had no power to cure 
this acrid folly. In 1810, after the 
army under Wellington had triumph- 
ed over every force which had faced 
it in the field, party continued to pro- 
nounce that the war was utterly hope- 
less, that its only result must be to 
increase the power of the enemy, and 
that the best intelligence which the 
country could receive from the British 
general was, that he was enabled to 
escape on board his ships in the Tagus. 
A high authority in the party pro- 
fessed his opinion, “ that it would have 
been just as well for the country if the 
soldiers who had fallen in the cam- 
paign had been shot in St James’s 
Park.” 

Does any man in his senses now 
doubt that opinions like these, if they 
were sincere, argued either the most 
degrading ignorance or the most inve- 
terate impolicy? If they were not 
sincere, what must be the minds which 
could thus flippantly distract the pub- 
lic council? But Whiggism must not 


* be suffered to take refuge under the 
more respectable pretext of idiotcy. 
The eyes of the men who talked this 


solemn absurdity, were as much awake 
as those ofthe nation. They fully knew 
that a noble spirit had been summoned 
into existence in Spain ; that Napoleon 
was, for the first time, destined to feel 
the resistance of a whole people; that 
a new and illustrious field was opened 
for the gallantry of the British armies ; 
and that in Spain, if ever, the French 
eagle would be brought to the ground. 
Yet against this conviction they spoke, 
they acted, they intrigued. They had 
their reward. The people despised 
their predictions ; ministers persevered, 
and shamed the soothsayers. The 
British general fought the French; 
—drove them from the Peninsula— 
climbed the Pyrenees with three 
armies, and poured them down upon 
France—restored the ancierit family, 
and signed a capitulation for the Im- 
perial throne. The usurper in chains 
was the answer to Whiggism. Which 
of those acts would have been done 
had Whiggism. been. paramount in the 
British Cabinet? Its bitter lips had 
already breathed an anathema on the 
rising honours of our troops ; its minis- 
terial hand would have snatched away 
the sword which was at once to smite 


the diadem of Napoleon, and sever the ~ 


chains of Europe ; it, whose legislative 
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virtue would have been confined -to 
makingsome contemptible truce, which, 
after rescuing France from the diffi- 
culties of a most desperate war, and 
paralysing the rising and indignant 
strength of the Continent, would have 
availed only till she was refreshed for 
new aggression; and England, stripped 
of allies, character, and resources, was 
left to wait the chances of battle alone. 
But this gratuitous insult to the feel- 
ings of the nation, this acrimonious de- 
nial of the most palpable truth, this 
intractable and callous insensibility to 
the noblest sacrifices of public virtue 
and individual patriotism—could be suf- 
fered no longer. The very name of 
Whig grew synonymous with degrada- 
tion. Fatuity might be forgiven, but 
mean-spiritedness could find no excuse 
among an honourable people. The 
Whigs, first rendered objects of ridi- 
cule, now became objects of scorn, 
Their follies had made them pitiable, 
their bitterness now made them hated. 
They had been owls in the sunshine, 
only the blinder as the orb ascended 
nigher to the meridian ; but, without 
the instinct of the owl, they had not 
sought the shade. The nation, weary 
of their hootings, at length pelted them 
from their perch, and drove them into 
obscurity. Whiggism was silenced for 
ten years. 

In 1819, 'true to its instinct, the 
party appeared again ; public disturb- 
ance was threatened, and the kite or 
the jackal was never surer to be seen 
prowling after the relics of some day 
of havoc, than Whiggism to be found 
starting from its lair in the track of 
threatened publicevil. The unhappy 
conduct of the queen of George the 
Fourth had long excited foreign scan- 
dal. Without entering into a subject 
80 repulsive, it is enough to say, that 
she was brought to trial, and that her 
cause was instantly adopted by Whig- 
gism. The excitement has so long 
passed away, that the hopes, intrigues, 
and menaces of the party ean be now 
remembered only with surprise at its 
unprincipled aptitude to seize on every 
occasion of power. If there ever was 
an instance in which political ambition 
should have kept aloof, it was in the 
discussions which involved only the 
rights of a husband and the innocence 
of a wife. The question was wholly 
domestic, though the individuals were 
Royal. But Whiggism saw its game, 
and determined to play it to the last 
extremity. The question of the royal 
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merits was already before the compe- 
tent tribunal. But Whiggism resolved 
to transfer the trial to the streets. 
Mob processions were summoned to 
declare the voice of the empire ; tavern 
declamations dictated to the Legisla- 
ture ; and the Queen, acquitted by the 
rabble, was taught her right to defy 
the law. Yet all failed ; fortune once 
more escaped the grasp of those des« 
perate gamblers. The queen suddenly 
expired, and with her the party was 
again consigned to lifelessness. They 
were unheard of for nearly ten years 
more. 

In 1829, the Roman Catholic ques- 
tion came to disturb the country. The 
frame of a free country, like the frame 
of man, is continually in a balance be- 
tween health and disease. Every noble 
organ of the frame is susceptible of 
derangement, and susceptible in pro- 
portion to its nubleness. A despotic 
government has but one disease— 
lethargy ; a free government has the 
capability of suffering in every passion 
and impulse, every lofty energy, and 
every natural enjoyment of its being. 
Religion is among the vital principles 
of England. It is the heart, but, iike 
the heart, requires the wisest care to 
prevent its inflaming into fever, or 
chilling into stagnation. 

The claims of the Roman Catholics 
had been urged from the year 1752. 
First, for areliefof personal disabilities, 
thechains fastened on themas captives 
under James—a justifiable demand ; 
next, for a share in civil offices, a dan- 
gerous one; and finally, for a share 
in the legislature, a claim amounting 
to a virtual mastery of the constitu. 
tion. Whiggism, the professed guar- 
dian of that constitution, ought, on 
its own creed, to have instantly re- 
pelled the demand. But it regarded 
in Popery only the new accession to 
its ranks, and England saw the extra- 
ordinary.display of the man of all re- 
ligions, the man of none, and the man 
ofan exclusive religion,marchingunder 
a common banner to a common spoil. 

We pass rapidly over the recollec- 
tions of that disastrous time. Ministers, 
pressed on all sides, menaced with dis- 
affection in England, and insurrection 
in. Ireland, harassed by perpetual 
clamour, and feebly sustained by the 
dying monarch, at length gave way. 

But if it is to be alleged that our 
public men had forgotten the nature 
of Popery; that its violences had 
been dissolved away under the weigh 
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with the temerity of resisting Napo- 
leon. It actually pronounced that 


[July, 
of centuries ; that its voluntary pro- 
mises were boundless, and its 
incapable of being broken without the 
deepest infamy—there were at least 
those among the Whigs who had seen 
its operation in Ireland reviving its 
history. What was its description by 
the celebrated Grattan, the leader of 
the Irish Whigs, with the living enor- 
mity before his eyes ? 

“ The light of apostolic Christianity 
was put down by its own ministers, 
and on its extinction a beastly and 
pompous priesthood ascended ; poli- 
tical potentates, not Christian pastors, 
full of false zeal, full of worldly pride, 
full of gluttony—empty of the true 
religion. To their flock oppressive, 
to their inferior clergy brutal, to their 
King abject. They stood on the al- 
tar as a stepping-stool to the throne; 
glozing in the ear of princes, whom 
they poisoned with cracked principles 
and heated advice—a faction against 
their King, when they were not his 
slaves. But their power went down. 
It burst of its own plethory, when a 
poor reformer, Luther, with the Gos- 
pel in his hand, and with the inspired . 
spirit of poverty, restored the Chris- 
tian religion.” 

To the men who spoke this lan- 
guage, the mask of Popery was torn 
off. Grattan, and those whom he 
led, had no delusion to plead. His 
associates in this country were no 
more deluded than himself. There 
never was a class of men less suspected 
of superstition. In what religion the 
leaders of Whiggism in England be- 
lieved, must be left to a higher tri- 
bunal. But the great majority of 
their followers were loud in their 
scorn of all that bows the heart of 
man before the invisible throne; 
proud of the republican ancestry who 
had torn down the national church; 
proclaiming universal toleration with 
the violence of a prosecutor ; infidels 
in the spirit of zealotry, and openly 
declaring that the first ritual of re- 
volution in England, as in France, 
must be inaugurated by the blood of 
the priesthood on the altar. 

The first sign of national evil was 
the accession of the Whigs to power. 
The death of George the IV.,in June 
1830, had dissolved the Parliament. 
The Duke of Clarence had succeeded 
to the throne, and the known political 
views of the new sovereign encoura- 
ged the hopes of change. But foreign 
events were to operate with still more 
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powerful influence on the legislature 
and the people. France has, for 
ages, been to Europe a general dis- 
turber—a.voleanic country, in which 
all the national impulses have tended to 


‘ shake the adjoining kingdoms ; every 


cloud thrown up, even from its smoul- 
dering ashes, darkening the European 
atmosphere, and when the eruption 
came at last, the flame spreading ter- 
ror toevery throne. The restoration 
of the Bourbons had failed even to 
restrain the restlessness which nothing 
could conciliate ; but the recollections 
of the war were too strong for the 
renewal of the attempt to enslave the 
Continent. In the interval, the only 
resource for popular ambition was to 
intrigue against the throne. A bold 
government would have seized the 
intriguers and crushed them at once ; 
a wise government would have con- 
sulted with its allies, and secured the 
peace of Europe. The government 
of Charles the Tenth did neither. 
It suffered faction to insult it from 
day to day, until the crown began to 
be despised ; and, finally, it proceeded 
to overthrow illegal resistance by the 
folly of subverting the law. This 
single coup d'etat cost the king his 
throne, his family their country, and 
his cabinet their personal freedom. 
The populace took up arms; the 
king’s troops, few and weakly con- 
ducted, were forced to retreat. A 
new constitution was formed, and the 
Duke of Orleans was placed upon the 
throne of a * monarchy surrounded 
with republican institutions.” 

The triumph of the populace in 
France produced its instant effect in 
exciting the party of the populace in 
England. Disturbances, without any 
assigned cause, began to spread among 
the manufacturing towns. Incendiar- 
ism spread through the agricultural 
districts ; workmen combined for 
higher wages, and broke their looms ; 
the peasantry complained of want of 
food, and exhibited their sense of fa- 
mine only by the extraordinary step 
of burning the farm-yards. In Octo- 
ber, the conflagration had made its 
way from Kent into Hampshire, 
Wilts, Berks, Sussex, and Surrey. 
It was rapidly surrounding the metro- 
polis, and in the midst-of this public 
alarm and: confusion of counsel, the 
first parliament of William the Fourth 
met for the despatch of business on 
the 2d of November. 

If there ever were coincidences in 


British history which deserved adeeper 
name than chance, the condition of 
England at that time was among them. 
With any of the ordinary pressures of 
human things—with two individuals 
at the head of her ministry, by their 
talents, character, and services, com- 
manding not merely the homage of 
the nation, but of Europe—with the 
conqueror of Waterloo still in all the 
freshness of his renown—with Sir 
Robert Peel, unrivalled since the days 
of Pitt for parliamentary conduct and 
parliamentary eloquence, still it was 
evident that the country was on the 
eve of some vast and yet indistinct 
change ; that she was urged, step after 
step, to the shore of a boundless ex- 
panse of political fluctuation, of which 
no man knew the chart, and on which, 
if once embarked, she might never be 
able to find a harbour. It was omi- 
nous and extraordinary, that at the 
same moment when her parliament 
was dissolved by the death of her Con- 
servative king, the church should be 
menaced for the first time in a hun- 
dred years; that the fierce force of 
Popery should have been brought up 
to the gates of the legislature; and 
that the old enemy of the public peace, 
a faction, utterly unscrupulous and 
insatiate, tantalized with the long 
pursuit of power which constantly 
escaped their grasp, eager from neces- 
sity, violent from ambition, and viru- 
lent from revenge, should have been 
suddenly awakened to new hopes by 
the accession of aking who pronounced 
himself a Reformer ; and, as if these 
strong coincidences were not enough, 
that a fiery blast from France should 
be sent in the moment of this fermen- 
tation, to set the struggling mass on 
flame. , 
England had never seen such elec- 
tions since the accession of the House 
of Hanover. The hustings were 
stormed; the wildest doctrines were 
propagated with applause. The most 
furious partizans were the most popu- 
lar. The heavy sacrifices made by 
ministers to popular opinion were 
utterly forgotten. Of the 82 mem- 
bers for the English counties, the 
stronghold of the cabinet, 54 were 
returned hostile ; of the 28 members 
for the: chief cities, 25 were anti- 
ministerial ; of the 236 members re- 
turned ‘by elections of a popular 
nature throughout England, 157 were 
pledged to vote against ministers. 
The multitude were inflamed against 
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every man who dared to name himself 
the friend of a cabinet which six 
months before had possessed the over- 
flowing confidence of the nation— 
which had, by its sole strength, ac- 
complished a measure too strong for 
all the powerful cabinets during the 
last half century, and which, on the 
completion of that measure, had 
seemed entitled to sit down in the full 
security of acknowledged and esta- 
blished power. 

Instead of this security the cabinet 
saw all shaken without a conceivable 
cause. They saw the country covered 
with more than metaphoric flame, and 
distress threatened by the spreading 
destruction of years’ provision. On 
their entrance within the doors of Par- 
liament, they were met by a desperate 
defiance. Ministers found themselves 
fighting the battle of the constitution 
alone ; for it was not merely now a 
conflict of party, but a subversion of 
principle. The constitution was, for 
the first time, in danger. A new 
power, unknown since the great re- 
bellion, Radicalism, appeared in the 
Legislature, ready for the wildest com- 
motions, and, contemptuous of all dis- 
guise, demanding a republic. 

Whiggism made its assault without 
delay. Lord Grey, in his speech on 
the address, strongly objected to the 
language of the royal speech, which 
had characterized the Belgian insur- 
rection as “a revolt.” ‘ All this 
sounded,” said his lordship, “like 
threatened interference, while our 
policy should have been, as in the case 
of France, non-interference.” But 
this language was merely preliminary 
to the true principle of his speech. 
«“ We ought,” said he,” to learn wis- 
dom from what was passing before 
our eyes ; and when the spirit of liberty 
was breaking out all around, it was 
our first duty to secure our own insti- 
tutions, by introducing into them a 
temperate reform.” 

Thus was sounded the trumpet, yet 
with how feeble a tone compared to 
the rude and desperate blast of those 
who have since taken it into their 
hands! ‘ That reform, “ added his 
lordship, “he did not found on any 
abstract right. We had been told 
that every man who paid taxes, nay, 
who had arrived at years of discretion, 
had a right to vote for representatives. 
The existence of such a right he ut- 
terly denied. The right of the people 
was, to have a good government, one 
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calculated to secure their privileges and 
happiness ; and if it was incompatible 
with universal, or very general suff. 
rage, then the /imitation, and not the 
extension, was the right of the people.” 
His lordship was still deplorably be- 
hind the “ march of his age.” In the 
House of Commons, Mr Brougham 
gave notice of a motion for reform, 
and, like Lord Grey, protested against 
being charged with extravagance on 
the subject. He said, “ that he had 
been represented, and that, from no 
good motive, as desirous of introdu- 
cing a radical sweeping innovation, or, 
he might more correctly designate it, 
a revolutionary reform. This asser- 
tion, however, was devoid of truth. 
He was resolved to take his stand on 
the ancient ways of the constitution, 
Whatever might be the plan he would 
propose, it would be propounded with 
a view to conciliate the friends of that 
constitution, as it existed originally in 
its days of purity and vigour.” 

The cabinet now saw its days num- 
bered. Onthe 15th of November, on 
the motion of Sir Henry Parnell for 
a committee on the civil list,” minis- 
ters were left in a minority of 29, 
233 voting for the motion, and 204 
against it. On the next day, the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel, disdaining to keep the emolu- 
ments of power without the honours, 
announced that his Majesty had ac- 
cepted the resignation of their offices. 
A newadministration was formed, with 
Lord Grey at its head; Lords Mel- 
bourne, Palmerston, and Goderich, 
as the home, foreign, and colonial 
secretaries; Mr Brougham as lord 
chancellor; Sir James Graham at 
the admiralty; Lord Althorp as 
chancellor of the exchequer ; and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne as president 
of the council. 

Whiggism had now obtained power, 
and it recklessly proceeded to adopt 
measures for making that power per. 
petual. It had once been aristocratic, 
in the haughtiest spirit of aristocra- 
cy. Inits fall it had stooped to the 
lowest flattery of the populace; it 
now pledged itself to the dostiings of 
change. Of all public wants, a reform 
of Parliament had been the least felt by 
the nation. It had been a habitual 
pretext, a trick, a tub to the whale; 
always the refuge of Whiggism when 
cast out from power, and always con- 
temptuously abandoned when power 
was capable of being reached again. 
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Fox had always used it in his day of 
difficulty, a8 a mendicant affects the 
crippled leg and the professional 
whine, but throws them both aside 
when he has extracted alms enough to 
enable him to carouse. The Whigs 
had been the great boroughmongers, 
the keepers of the key of representa- 
tion, the established dealers in all that 
constituted influence; and it was not 
until Pitt broke down their corporate 
commerce, their traffic in the consti- 
tution, that they had ever discovered 
the virtue of appealing to the mob. 
The Reform Bill was brought in. 
We shall not now discuss this one-sided 
measure. It haslong since been stigma- 
tized by the men who then proclaim- 
ed it a necessity of the state. It has 
been scorned by Radicalism as a de- 
ception, and denounced by Whiggism 
as a failure; its only supporters have 
been found in those who, accepting it 
as the will of Parliament, obeyed it 
as the law of the land. But no man 
loved it either then or now—the 
Whigs took it as the child of Lord 
Grey’sdecrepitude, soon grew weary of 
their nursling, and have flung it on the 
highway. The Conservatives are now 
the only protectors of the Reform Bill. 
There never had been a measure 
less required, if we are to judge of the 
necessity of public measures by the 
only true standard—calm, consistent, 
and continued public demand. The 
people had forgotten it for fifty years. 
The empire had gone through peace 
and war—the whole succession of all 
that tries a government and a people— 
without a sense of the privation. No 
man had uttered a syllable of enquiry 
for the * Whig elixir,” of which the 
first draught was to banish public 
disease, and make national existence 
imperishable. This is not the history 
of things essential to relieve the hun- 
ger and thirst of states. With all 
the intrigue of Whiggism, driven to 
rely on this single topic for their last 
hope of popularity, the preceding ten 
ears had been totally unproductive. 
In 1821, there had been but nineteen 
petitions for reform; in 1822, but 
twelve—a strong pressure on the 
screw, in 1823, had forced them up 
to twenty-nine ; but, like all ficti- 
tious impulses, the strain produced 
exhaustion. From 1823 to 1829, not 
a single petition was sent in—so care- 
less was the British empire of the 
food which Whiggism declared to be 
the national bread. Thus evidently 
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had England disdained to breathe the 
reform “air, without which it must 
die.” Even in 1830, -with all the 
efforts of Whiggism in sight of power, 
the petitions were but fourteen. But 
at that moment, the French “ three 
days” threw a new force into the - 
hands of party. The explosion which 
moved the throne of the Bourbons 
from its foundation, laid open to the 
day the strength of those dark and 
dangerous materials which lie under 
the surface of all free governments ; 
the Whigs instantly turned from the 
people to the populace, and the first 
levy of revolution was in the field. 

On the. Ist of March 1831, the 
Reform Bill was brought in by Lord 
John Russell. We pass over a dis- 
cussion now become obsolete, and al- 
lude to it prong show with what 
strange facility Whiggism can aban- 
don its gravest opinions for the con- 
venience of the hour. Sir Robert 
Peel, in a speech of remarkable force, 
after unanswerably proving the empti- 
ness of the pretexts for reform, turned 
the lash on the mover of the bill, 
‘“* What,” said he, “‘ was the language 
of the noble lord in 1819, when the 
topic before the House was the dis- 
franchisement of a corrupt Cornish 
borough? It was this, that a general 
disfranchisement of the unconvicted 
boroughs must be considered as a re- 
construction of the House of Commons, 
Old Sarum had existed when Montes- 
ae pronounced the Constitution of 

ngland the nearest to perfection of 
any which the most enlightened states 
had ever experienced,—when Lord 
Somers, and the other great legislators 
and philosophers who flourished with 
him, bore attestation to its merits, it 
was open to the same objections which 
were since urged against it; when 
Hampden lost his life, Rutland re- 
turned the same number of represen- 
tatives as Yorkshire. He was not 
inclined, with the pseudo-merchant in 
the fable, to cry ‘ new lamps for old,’ 
neither would he willingly throw our 
political system into the wheel, on the 
chance of obtaining a prize in the lot- 
tery of constitutions.” 

** Such,” said his powerful castiga- 
tor, “‘ had been the noble lord’s warn- 
ing against the danger of rashly de- 
parting from the practical wisdom of 
mankind, during centuries of expe 
rience; proffered too at the critieal 
juneture of the year 1819, when the 
* Six Acts’ had passed, when the 
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Seizure of Arms bill, the Blasphemous 
Libel bill, and the Newspaper Stamp 
bill, were in actual progress through 
the House. If such was the line of 
the noble lord's argument in 1819, he, 
in his lordship’s own language, would 
now call upon the House to prefer the 
solid ancient lamp of the Constitution 
to the tinsel of modern sophistry.” 

The second reading of the bill was 
carried but by a majority of one 
among 603 members—the largest 
House on record—302 for the bill, 
301 against it, and that one an indi- 
vidual who had formed a part of the 
late ministry, and had even spoken 
strongly against the first reading: 
within a few weeks after this fatal 
act, he died by his own hand. 

This majority was a virtual defeat 
of ministers. The bill was evidently 
lost in this parliament, and on the 11th 
of May it was dissolved. 

' Popular agitation was now the sole 
instrument, * The Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill,” was the 
general watchword ; as if the bill was 
the exclusive purpose of Parliament. 
Pledges were universally demanded at 
the hustings. The right of the elec- 
tors to bind the representative was un- 


hesitatingly claimed ; and in this sub- 
version of the first principle of Parlias 
ment, a House was returned, charged 
to give additional security to the Con- 


stitution. That House soon showed 
how far it was disposed to tread be- 
yond the bound of even its heated pre- 
decessor. On the 4th of July the se- 
cond reading was carried by a majo- 
rity of 136, in a House of 598. But 
the peers were still unshaken—the 
bill was thrown out in the Lords by a 
majority of forty-one. 

In 1832 it was renewed, and car- 
ried in the Commons by a majority 
of 110; 355 for the motion, and 239 
for the amendment. A popular cla- 
mour was then raised against the 
peers. A popular leader in the House 
declared that ministers had been arm- 
ed with full powers for a creation of 
peers, and threatened them with im- 
peachment unless they exercised those 
powers to carry the Reform Bill 
through the Lords. Such is the li- 
berty of opinion, allowed by power in 
the dictation of the populace. Yet 
the second reading was carried only 
by a majority of nine, 184 against 175. 
The resistance in the Committee was 
Ministers were 
The 


more determined. 
defeated by a majority of 35. 
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king refused to create peers to coun. 
teract this opposition ; ministers re. 
signed; returned ; and the opposing 
peers withdrew. Finally the bill was 
carried ; receiving the royal assent 
by commission, though the king had 
been violently called on by the press 
and the populace to give the last sign 
of his approval, by his personal pre- 
sence atthe ceremony. Thus, onthe 
7th of June 1832, was the Reform 
Bill made the law of the land, 
Whiggism was now in full power, and 
a new and unbounded horizon was 
opened to popular change. 

It is not within our purpose to go 
into the detail of the subsequent years, 
The course of Whiggism fully justified 
all the fears and all the contempt of 
the country. It was seen to be wholly 
incapable of decided counsel, and 
wholly influenced by the circumstances 
of the hour; not a great directing prin- 
ciple, guiding the various currents of the 
national opinion into one large and 
healthful movement, one regular and 
beneficent tide; but a feeble and half- 
witted propensity to hazard every dan- 
ger, and then fly from it at the moment 
it assumed a form; science, bewildered 
by every current that crossed its course ; 
and courage, that, after the haughtiest 
boasts of piloting the national ship 
through all tempests, was'ready to run 
her on shore at the sight of the first 
cloud. 

The Irish agitator, himself but the 
agent of the Irish priesthood, became 
their chief counsellor for Ireland. 
He ruled them with a red of iron, 
and a simple attempt to act without 
his approval ruined the ministry. 
The growing violence of Irish con- 
spiracy had made some restraint pal- 
bably necessary. A Coercion bill 
was introduced. Its clauses were re- 
probated by theagitator. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer instantly 
threw up office. The Premier fol- 
lowed his example with singular speed, 
and the cabinet seemed to be extin- 
guished ; but after a long and complex 
game, still unintelligible if it were 
ever worth comprehending, Lord 
Althorp announced the formation of 
anew ministry out of the old mate- 
rials,with Lord Melbourne at its head— 
a réchauffé of the cabinet dish, of which 
the nation had become sick under its 
old form. No culinary art of Down- 
ing Street could ever render it palat- 
able again. But what office was pro- 
vided for Lord Grey? Ifthe philoso- 
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phers declared that the sight of a hero 
struggling with the storms of fate 
was a sight for the gods, they had not 
defined for what class of spectators a 
broken Whig, remorselessly flung 
‘from the place which it had cost him 
half a century of feverish struggle to 
reach—was to be the admiration or 
the amusement. But his lordship’s 
fall was complete; he never returned 
to power. The French orator who 
said that the Revolution, like Saturn, 
had devoured its own children, would 
have reversed the figure for his lord- 
ship, and described him as the Saturn 
in his decrepitude, deprived of power, 
mutilated, and fettered, to stand by 
and form a part of the pageant of the 
unfilial usurper who had dispossessed 
him of the throne. 

We must now have done. The 
succession of the Melbourne cabinet— 
the ‘appropriation compact” of Lich- 
ficld House—the measures involving 
the discipline, revenues, and existence 
of the Protestant church in England 
and Ireland—the affected resignation 
of ministers in 1839—their restoration 
by the new and anomalous agency of 
the ladies of the bedchamber—are 
topics which history will pass over in 
willing and contemptuous silence, and 
which are almost too frivolous even 
for the slight and general sketching 
of the periodical page. 

But the higher question presses on 
the country—Is England to be hence- 
forth governed by chance, or by the 
constitution? A breathing-time has 
been given to her to decide. She has 
before her at this moment the choice 
which may mould the whole future 
good or evil of her empire. On the 
one side stand the Conservatives, 
headed by the first names of the coun- 
try, Wellington and Peel—experi- 
enced in council, vigorous in adminis- 
tration, popular with every man of 
honour—with every man who can 
admire eminent abilities, and with 
every man who desires to see the first 
soldier of Europe and the first states- 
man of England guiding the vast re- 
sources, inspiring the ardent mind, and 
fulfilling the mighty duties of England 
to the world. On the other hand, we 
see ashattered and unpurposed party— 
a general gathering of the remnants 
of fallen cabinets—too feeble to stand 
on its own limbs, and therefore cling- 
ing for hourly support to others; too 
unprincipled to regard the nature of 
that support, and therefore bargaining 
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for help alike with all the passers-by 3 
now hanging on the skirts of the papists 
now on those of the sectarian, now 
sending out a supplication to the Ra- 
dical, and content to live in depen- 
dence, and do the drudgery of all in 
turn. 

What, if the country has not already 
felt suffering as she has felt shame: 
What, if she has been, against all 
hope, marvellously protected from re- 
volutionary insolence and foreign 
aggression: What, if she has not long 
since experienced the national disease 
arising from this handling of contagion 
and decay—we can ascribe it only to 
the Great Disposer, who had made 
her the depositary of religion and 
liberty for mankind, and who wills 
that her mission shall not yet be closed. 
One generous, bold, and combined 
effort would rescue the country. Min- 
isters have virtually acknowledged 
that they cannot carry on the business 
of the country ; their own House of 
Commons has voted them incapable ; 
they stand now only holding the 
badges of office in their hands until 
their successors advance to take them. 
They stand now like servants dis- 
charged from their master’s presence, 
and waiting now only to strip off their 
liveries. They are utterly extinguish- 
ed; and though the polypus will pro- 
pagate when cut to pieces, and the 
parts of the dissevered worm will creep 
away with equal vitality, we cannot 
believe that the present Cabinet is 
capable of any further existence, how- 
ever writhingsa reptile. The elections 
must decide, and well will it be for 
England if she there “does her duty.” 
We are convinced, that upon this 
hour vast consequences depend. The 
state of Europe is threatening—the 
spirit of violence is growing in Ire- 
land—Chartism and Socialism are ar- 
rogantly boasting of their designs 
among ourselves. Is this the pro- 
spect that will induce us to trust in 
men who have sunk in times of gene- 
ral peace ; who, in the midst of public 
prosperity, have lowered the finances 
by annual millions ; and with the most 
unusual confidence of the throne, and 
the keenest alliance with the most da- 
ring portion of the people, after a ten 
years trial, havefallen on their knees, 
and, not hoping to find approbation, 
are scarcely venturing to ask acquit- 
tal, at the great tribunal of the em- 
pire.° 
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 ForTUNA sevo leta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem : sI CELERES QUATIT 
PENNAS, RESIGNO QU DEDIT, ET MEA 
VIRTUTE ME INVOLVO, PROBAMQUE 
PAUPERIEM SINE DOTE QUZRO.” 
Hor. Carm. Lib. iii. 29. 


Waite Mr Pounce and Mr Quod, 
after their own quaint fashion, are 
doing decisive battle with each other, 
as it were, in a remote corner of the 
field of action ; while—to change the 
figure—Mr Titmouse’s pedigree is 
being subjected to the gloomy, silent, 
and mysterious inquisition of the eccle- 
siastical court, let us turn for a mo- 
ment to. contemplate a pitiable figure, 
a victim of the infernal machinations 
of Mr Gammon—lI mean the poor old 
Earl of Dreddlington. He was yet— 
a month after the death of his unhappy 
daughter, Lady Cecilia—staggering 
under the awful shock which he had 
experienced. Before he had been in 
any degree restored to consciousness, 
she had been buried for nearly three 
weeks ; and the earliest notification to 
him of the melancholy occurrence, 
was the deep mourning habiliments of 
Miss Macspleuchan, who scarcely ever 
quitted his bedside. When, in a feeble 
and tremulous voice, he enquired 
as to the cause of her death, he could 
get no otheraccount of it—either from 
Miss Macspleuchan, his physicians, or 
the Duke of Tantallan—than that it 
was occasioned by the shock of sud- 
denly seeing his lordship brought 
home seriously ill, she being, more- 
over, in a very critical state of health. 
When, at length, he pressed Miss 
Macspleuchan upon the matter, and 
challenged her as to the real cause of 
what had happened—viz. the blighting 
discovery of Mr Titmouse’s illegiti- 
macy—she resolutely maintained that 
- he was labouring altogether under a 
delusion—indeed a double delusion ; 
first, as to his imaginary conversation 
with Mr Gammon, and secondly, as 
to his supposed communication of it 
to Lady Cecilia. Her heart was smit- 
ten, however, by the steadfast look of 
mournful incredulity. with which the 
Earl regarded her from time to time ; 
and, when alone, she reproached her- 


self in tears with the fraud she was 
practising upon the desolate and bro- 
ken-hearted old man. The Duke, 
however, seconded by the physician, 
was peremptory on the point, believing 
that otherwise the Earl's recovery was 
impossible ; and as his Grace invaria- 
bly joined Miss Macspleuchan in scout- 
ing the mere mention of the matter as 
but the figment of a disordered brain, 
the Earl was at length silenced if not 
convinced. He peremptorily prohibit- 
ed Mr Titmouse, however, from enter- 
ing his house—much more from appear- 
ing in his presence; and there was 
little difficulty in causing him to ap- 
pear satisfied that the sole cause of 
his exclusion was his cruelty and pro- 
fligacy towards the Jate Lady Cecilia : 
—whereas, with a sickening inward 
shudder, he was apprised of the real 
reason by Mr Gammon. Very short- 
ly after the Earl’s illness, the Duke of 
Tantallan had sent for Mr Titmouse 
to interrogate him upon the subject of 
his lordship’s representations ; but Mr 
Gammon had been beforehand with 
the Duke, and thoroughly tutored Tit- 
mouse—dull and weak though he was 
—in the part he was to play, and 
which Mr Gammon made as easy to 
him as possible. He started with 
well-feigned astonishment, indigna- 
tion, and disgust, as soon as the Duke 
had mentioned the matter, and said 
very little (such were Gammon’s pe- 
remptory injunctions)—and that little 
only in expression of amazement—that 
any one could attach the slightest 
importance to the mere wanderings of 
a disordered brain. ’Twas certainly 
a ticklish matter, the Duke felt, to 
press too far, or to think of entrusting 
it to third parties. His Grace very 
naturally concluded, that what his own 
superior tact and activity had failed in 
eliciting, could be detected by no one 
else. He frequently pressed Mr Gam- 
mon, however, upon tie subject ; but 
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that gentleman maintained the same 
calm front he had exhibited when 
first challenged upon the subject; 
giving the same account of all he 
knew of Titmouse’s pedigree—and 
clenching the matter by sending to 
his Grace a copy of the brief, and of 
the short-hand writer’s notes of the 
trial—challenging, at the same time, 
the most rigorous investigation into 
‘the matter. It was very natural for 
the Duke, under these circumstances, 
to yield at length, and feel satisfied 
that the whole affair rested on no other 
basis than the distempered brain of 
his suffering kinsman. Nothing shook 
him more, however, than the sight of 
Titmouse: for he looked, verily, one 

whom it was exceedingly difficult to 
suppose possessed of one drop of aris- 
tocratic blood!—Miss Macspleuchan, 
a woman of superior acuteness, was 
infinitely more difficult to satisfy upon 
the subject than the Duke; and though 
she sazd little, her manner showed 
that she was satisfied of the existence 
of some dreadful mystery or other, 
connected with Mr Titmouse, of which 
Mr Gammon was master—and the 
premature discovery of which had 
produced the deplorable effects upon 
the Earl under which he was at that 
moment suffering. The Earl, when 
alone with her, and unconscious of her 
presence, talked to himself constantly 
in the same strain ; and when conver- 
sing with her, in his intervals of con- 
sciousness, repeated over and over 
again, without the slightest variation, 
facts which seemed as it were to have 
been burnt in upon his brain. Miss 
Maespleuchan had—to conceal no- 

thing from the reader—begun to 

cherish very warm feelings of per- 
sonal attachment to Mr Gammon; 
whose striking person, fascinating 
conversation, and flattering attention 

to herself—a thing quite unusual on 

the part of any of the Earl’s visiters 

—were well calculated to conduce to 

such aresult. But from the moment 

of Lord Dreddlington’s having made 

the statement which had been attend- 
ed by such dreadful consequences, her 

feelings towards Mr Gammon had 

been completely chilled and alienated. 
Her demeanour, on the few occasions 

of their meeting, was constrained and 

distant ; her countenance clouded with 

suspicion, her manners frozen with 

reserve and hauteur. 
Mr Gammon’s first interview with 
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the Earl, after his illness and bereave- 
ment, had become a matter of absolute 
necessity—and was at his lordship’s 
instance; his wishes being conveyed 
through the Duke of Tantallan, who 
had intimated to him that it was in- 
deed indispensable, if only to settle 
some matters of business, of pressing 
exigency, convected with the failure 
of the Artificial Rain Company. The 
Duke was with his noble kinsman at 
the time of Mr Gammon’s calling— 
having intended to be present at the 
interview. They awaited his arrival 
in the Earl’s library. It is very diffi- 
cult to describe the feelings with which 
Mr Gammon anticipated and prepar- 
ed for the appointed interview with the 
man on whom he had inflicted such 
frightful evil, towards whom he felt 
that he had acted the part of a fiend, 
How had he dealt with the absolute 
and unrestrained confidence which the 
Earl had reposed in him! The main 
prop and pillar of the Earl’s existence 
—family pride—he, Gammon, had 
snapped asunder beneath him ; and as 
for fortune—Gammon knew that the 
Earl was absolutely ruined. Not, 
however, that Gammon really felt any 
commiseration for his victim; his an- 
xiety was only as to how he should ex- 
tricate himself from liability in respect 
of it. And had he not cause for shud- 
dering in approaching the Earl on that 
occasion, to be interrogated concern- 
ing Titmouse—to look the Earl in the 
face and deny what had passed be- 
tween them ;—and that, too, when the 
rigid investigation was pending which 
might within a few short weeks cons 
vict and expose him to the scorn—the 
indignation—of society, as a monster 
of fraud and falsehood ? 

The Earl sat in his library, dressed 
in deep black, which hung upon his 
shrunk attenuated figure, as upon an 
old skeleton. He looked twenty years 
older than he had appeared two short 
months ago. His hair, white as snow, 
his pallid emaciated check, his weak 
and wandering eye, and a slight tre- 
mulous motion about his head and 
shoulders—all showed the mere wreck 
of a man that he had become, and 
would have shocked and subdued the 
feelings of any beholder. What a 
contrast he presented to the portly and 
commanding figure of the Duke of 
Tantallan, who sat beside him, with 
a brow clouded by anxiety and appre- 
hension! At length—“ Mr Gammon, 
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my Lord,” said the servant, in a low 
tone, after gently opening the door. 

“ Show him in,” said the Duke, 
rather nervously, adding to the Earl, in 
a hurried whisper,—‘ now becalm, my 
dear Dreddlington—be calm—it will 
be over in a few minutes’ time.” — 
The Earl’s lips quivered a little, his 
thin white hands trembled, and his 
eyes were directed to the door with a 
look of most mournful apprehension, 
as the fiend entered. Mr Gammon 
was pale, and evidently nervous and 
excited ; but his habitual self-command 
would have concealed it from any but 
a practised observer. What a glance 
was that with which he first saw the 
Earl!—*“ It gives me deep concern, 
my lord,” said he, in a low tone, slowly 
advancing with an air of profound de- 
ference and sympathy, ‘to see that 
you have been so great a sufferer!” 

« Will you take a chair, sir?” said 
the Duke, pointing to one which the 
servant had brought for him, and in 
which Gammon sat down, with a cour- 
teous inclination towards the Duke; 
and observing that Lord Dreddling- 
ton’s face had becomesuddenly flushed, 
while his lips moved as if he were speak- 
ing, * Yousee,” said his Grace, ‘that 
my Lord Dreddlington is but slowly 
recovering !"—Gammon sighed, and 
gazed at the Earl with an expression 
of infinite concern. 

* Is it true, sir?" enquired the Earl, 
after a moment’s interval of silence,— 
evidently with a desperate effort. 
Gammon -felt both of his companions 
eyeing him intently, as he answered 
calmly — * Alas! — your lordship of 
course alludes to that unhappy com- 

any "— 

“ Is it true, sir?” repeated the Earl, 
altogether disregarding Gammon’s at- 
tempt at evasion. 

*« You cannot but be aware, Mr 
Gammon, of the subject to which my 
Lord Dreddlington is alluding ”—said 
the Duke, in a low tone. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Gammon, with 
a slight shrug of his shoulders, and a 
sigh—*‘ I understand that your lord- 
ship is alluding to some conversation 
which you suppose has passed between 
us concerning Mr Titmouse.” 

“‘ Sir—sir—yes! yes ”"—gasped the 
Earl, gazing at him intently. 

** Well, my lord, I have heard that 
you suppose I told your lordship that 
he was é/legitimate,” 
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‘ Ay,” said the Earl, with tremu- 
lous eagerness. 

‘Oh, my, lord, you are really la- 
bouring under as complete a delusion 
as ever ’’—commenced Gammon, with 
a melancholy smile. 

‘¢Sir—Mr Gammon —do you be- 
lieve that there is no Gop?—that He 
does not know the—the ”—interrupted 
the Earl, but ceased, apparently over- 
powered by his emotions. Gammon 
looked in appealing silence atthe Duke. 

“* What makes you imagine, sir, 
that I am bereft of reason and me- 
mory ?” presently enquired the Ear), 
with a strength of voice and manner 
which alarmed Gammon. 

“IT cannot account, my lord, for 
the extraordinary hallucination which 
seems — 

«¢ And I suppose, sir, I am also ina 
delusion concerning the rent-charge 
for two thousand a-year, which you 
have got onthe Yatton pro—” 

‘* Oh, pardon—pardon me, my lord! 
All pure—absolute delusion !"’ inter- 
rupted Gammon, with a confident 
smile, a look, anda tone of voice, that 
would have staggered the most incre- 
dulous. : 

The Earl raised his thin, white, 
trembling hand, and pressed it against 
his forehead for a moment; and then 
said, turning tothe Duke—* He would 
deny that he is now in our presence!” 

© My dear Dreddlington—don’t, for 
God's sake, excite yourself,” said the 
Duke, anxiously ; adding, aftera pause, 
**T am as persuaded, as I am of my 
existence, that you’re under a com- 
plete delusion! Recollect your se- 
rious illness—every one is subject to 
delusions of some sort or other when 
he’s been so ill as you have!” 

“Oh, Tantallan! Tantallan !”— 
replied the Earl, mournfully shaking 
his head—*‘ I take God to witness how 
this man is lying !’’ The Duke glanced 
hastily at Gammon as these words 
were uttered, and observed that he 
had gone suddenly pale, and was in 
the act of rising from his chair. 

** Pray, Mr Gammon”—commenced 
the Duke, imp!oringly. 

«*T can make very great allowance, 
I assure your Grace, for his lordship’s 
situation—but there are bounds which 
I will allow no man living to overstep 
with impunity,” said Gammon, calmly 
but resolutely—overjoyed at obtaining 
such a pretext for abruptly terminat- 
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ing the embarrassing interview—“ and 
unless his lordship chooses instantly 
to retract what he has said, and apo- 
logise for it, I will never enter his 
presence again!” 

** Oh—he had better go!” said the 
Earl feebly, addressing the Duke, 
evidently averting his face from Gam- 
mon with disgust and horror. 

*“*Mr Gammon, pray resume your 
seat,” said the Duke significantly —* I 
will undertake to warrant you in re- 
garding the words as not having been 
spoken.” 

«thank your Grace,” replied Gam- 
mon determinately —“ I require an 
explicitretractation. Ientertain a deep 
deference towards your Grace, but am 
also aware of what is due to myself. 
My lord,” he added, as if at a sudden 
impulse, addressing the Earl, ‘do 
permit me to request your lordship to 
withdraw and apologise for” ———But 
the Earl turned his face aside, and 
extended his hand towards Gammon, 
feebly motioning him away ; on which, 
with a low bow to the Duke of Tan< 
tallan, Gammon took his hat and 
moved towards the door. 

‘* Sir—Mr Gammon—you must not 
go,” said the Duke earnestly—* you 
are here on business of pressing im- 
portance—all ‘his must pass away and 
be forgotten.” 

“ Your Grace I shall be most happy 
to attend at any time, and any where; 
but this room I quit instantly.” 

«“ Then, sir, have the goodness to 
walk into the next room,” said the 
Duke, somewhat imperiously, “and I 
will come to you presently.” Mr 
Gammon bowed, and withdrew. 

“Oh God! how atrocious is the 
conduct of that man!” said the Earl, 
when they were left alone. 

‘“‘ Really, Dreddlington, you must 
get rid of these—these—absurd no- 
tions.” 

‘¢ Let me never see his face again!” 
replied the Earl, feebly. ‘I have but 
a short time to live, and that time 
the sight of him, I feel, makes still 
shorter!” the Duke looked both vexed 
and embarrassed. 

** Come, come—now he’s here, and 
on a very important errand—let us 
have done with him. Let us have 
him back, and I’ll-tell him you with- 
draw ”—— 

“ Withdraw? He is withdrawn,” 
said the Earl, confusedly. 
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«¢ What d’ye mean, my dear Dred 
dlington? I say—let me tell him” —— 

‘¢T mean, it was at his chambers, in 
Holborn—I pledge my honour, I re- 
collect it as if it were yester”—— 

** Pho, pho!” cried the Duke, rather 
impatiently —<“ it must be done! He’s 
come on matters of the very last impor- 
tance—the thing’s been put off to the 
very latest moment on your account 
—that cursed Company!” The Earl 
looked up at his companion, and a 
faint smile flitted over his wasted fea- 
tures. 

«« Ah—I’m now satisfied,” said he, 
shaking his head—*‘that they must 
dig a very great depth indeed before 
they come tothe copper.” The Duke 
looked puzzled, but said, hastily, 
« That's right!—Tll have him back, 
and you'll allow me to say it’s all a 
mistake ?” 

** Certainly—I am satisfied of it.” 

«* That will do, my dear Dreddling- 
ton, that’s the way such nonsense 
should be put an end to,” said the 
Duke, and, ringing the bell, ordered 
the servant to request Mr Gammon 
toreturn. After a brief interval, that 
gentleman re-entered the library, but 
with some sternness and reluctance of 
manner. 

“‘ Mr Gammon,” replied the Duke 
a little quickly, “‘ my Lord Dreddling- 
ton owns he was mistaken—he, of 
course, withdraws the expression—so 
we had better at once to business” 

*«* Ay—certainly! certainly! Have 
you the papers with you, Mr Gam- 
mon?” enquired the Earl, while his 
trembling fingers were on his gold 
spectacles. Mr Gammon bowed rather 
haughtily, and, resuming the chair he 
had quitted, drew it to the table, and 
opened a little packet of papers. 

«* It was a ridiculous affair, I am 
afraid, sir,” said the Earl addressing 
Mr Gammon, who felt a little sur- 
prised at the altered look and tone of 
the Earl. 

‘I fear it was extremely wnfortu- 
nate, my lord, in its issue,” he replied 
gravely, arranging his papers. 

« The thing did not look so absurd 
at first, Tantallan, I assure you!” 
said the Earl, addressing the Duke, 
who was eyeing Mr Gammon’s move- 


‘ments with much anxiety ; for he had 


come prepared to state the final result 

of long negotiations between the cre- 

ditors and the directors and share- 
G 





holders of the Artificial Rain Com- 


© These things never do—at first,” 
his Grace replied, with a sort of sigh. 

* Just show us, Mr Gammon, if you 
please, the diagrams and the sections 
of the strata’’ 

«“ The what?” enquired the Duke, 
turnibg surprisedly to the Earl—so 
did Mr Gammon, and for a moment 
ceased arranging his papers. Both 
the Duke and he turned pale, and 
gazed in silent dismay at their com- 
panion. Gammon felt momentarily 
sick at heart. It was evident that 
Lord Dreddlington’s mind had gently 
given way. There was a smile of in- 
describab!e weakness flickering about 
the mouth ; the eyes were unsteady ; 
all sternness had vanished from his 
brow ; and his manner was calm, with 
even an approach towards cheerful- 
ness. Gammon glanced with horror 
at the Duke, who, wit!.out removing 
his eyes from Lord Dreddlington, 
unconsciously exclaimed, “-Oh my 
God!” 

* Is it your Lordship’s plea- 
sure ™ faltered Gammon, his hands 
trembling visibly. 

« You are right, Tantallan,’ 


5] 


said 


Lord Dreddlington, as if suddenly 


struck by the peculiar look with which 
the Duke continued to regard him. 
«You shail hear all; but we must be 
alone. Sir,,you may retire, and be 
in attendance another day,’’ he added, 
abruptly addressing Gammon with all 
his former stateliness of manner, but 
with a feeble voice. Mr Gammon, very 
greatly agitated, hastily put together 
the documents he had partially ar- 
ranged on the table, and with a pro- 
found bow withdrew. 

« At nine this evening—in Port- 
man Square, sir, if you please,” said 
the Duke in an agitated manner, 

‘1 will attend your Grace,” said 
Gammon, and with not a little trepi- 
dation closed the door after him; on 
which the Earl proceeded, in a very 
anxious manner, to intimate the exist- 
ence of a conspiracy on the part of the 
Earl of Fitzclaret and others, to pre- 
vent his—Lord Dreddlington’s—ob- 
taining a marquisite, on the ground 
that he had been connected with Sir 
Sharper Bubble in a swindling com 
pany; and his lordship had good 
grounds for believing that Mr Gam- 
mon was secretly lending his assist- 
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ance to the undertaking, and his com- 
ing there that morning with the papers 
relating to the intended purchase of the 
Isle of Dogs, was in furtherance of his 
treacherous objects! The Duke lis- 
tened in silent dismay to this rambling 
account of the imaginary conspiracy, 
and had just determined upon quietly 
sending for Miss Macspleuchan, when 
the Earl abruptly paused, and after 
a confused stare at his companion, 
pressed his hand to his forehead, and 
said with hesitation and embarrasment 
—*‘ Pray, Tantallan, don’t think any 
thing more about what I have been 
saying! I—I—feel that I have been 
talking nonsense — incoherently. — 
Surely it must have struck you so? 
Eh, Tantallan ?” 

There was something so imbecile and 
miserable in the look with which the 
Earl regarded his companion, that the 
Duke for a moment could not reply to 
him. At length, “ My dear Dred. 
dlington,” said he, gently grasping his 
hand, *‘ you are, at present, only a 
little excited—you will soon recover 
yourself. Let us ask Miss Macspleu- 
chan to join us, as she is sitting all 
alone up stairs.” ’ 

‘““Not just now, Tantallan—I feel I 
have wandered a little, but all is now 
right again. He is gone,is he?” The 
duke nodded, ‘ The sight of that man 
was at first too much for me; I felt 
oppressed and confused, but I thought 
it right to struggle against it!_He 
denied it all?—Is not that enough to 
drive a man out of his senses?” 

‘My dear Dreddlington, we shall 
get wrong again—let us quit the sub- 
ject,” said the Duke, anxiously. 

* No,” replied the Earl, languidly, 
“do not fear me; I feel quite myself 
again! I can only repeat to you, that 
that man’s conversation with me about 
—about’—he shuddered— “as cer- 
tainly happened, as the heavens are 
above us!”? The Earl had really, at 
all’ events for the present, recovered 
from the temporary confusion into 
which his thoughts had fallen; and 
proceeded, with as much energy as 
his shattered condition would admit 
of, to give the Duke, as he had often 
done before, a distinct and consistent 
account of ail that had taken place at 
Mr Gammon's chambers :— and as he 
went on it all of a sudden occurred to 
his Grace, for the first time—how im- 
probable is it that Lord Dreddlington 
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should have invented a scene, which 
he has uniformly described in almost 
the same words? What but truth and 
reality could enable bim to preserve 
such a consistency in a scene described 
with such a minute circumstantiality ? 
Having once looked at the matter in 
this new light, every succeeding mo- 
ment saw him more and more satisfied 
that such was the true view of it; and 
before he had quitted his unfortunate 
kinsman, he had pretty nearly con- 
vinced himself of three things ; first, 
that Mr Titmouse was a hideous, little, 
base-born miscreant and impostor ; 
secondly, that Mr Gammon must be 
the profoundest scoundrel living ; and 
lastly, that it was very singular that 
he—the Duke—had been so long in 
arriving at such a conclusion. But 
then, it subsequently occurred to the 
sagacious Duke,—how was he to act? 
What position was he to assume with 
Mr Gammon, when he came in the 
evening, in obedignce to his Grace’s 
own appointment? What reasons 


could he assign for his sudden change 
of opinion? Nothing new had oc- 
curred: and he felt a little embar- 
rassed, seeing that all he should be 
able to’say, would be, that he had at 


length taken a different view of the 
facts! At all events, he determined 
to put the bri2f of Mr Titmouse’s 
case, used at the trials, and which Mr 
Gammon had some time before for- 
warded to his Grace’s house, into the 
hands of some eminent lawyer, for a 
candid and confidential opinion. . 

Mr Gammon, on quitting Lord 
Dreddlington’s house, quickly reco- 
vered from the momentary shock 
which he had suffered in the Earl's 
presence; and—shall 1 record the 


fact ?—all other feelings were merged . 


in one of delight and exultation at the 
awful calamity which had befallen 
Lord Dreddlington: no one, Mr Gam- 
mon considered, would thenceforth 
think of attaching the least impor- 
tance to any thing the Earl might say, 
or had said, which was doubtless the 
mere creation of a disordered brain. 
Thén all that would be necessary, 
would be the silencing Titmouse—no 
difficult matter, since even he could 
comprehend that secrecy was to him 
a matter of salvation or destruction! 
But then, again, like a criminal’s 
chance glance at the hideous guillo- 
tine in the distance—a recollection of 
the ecclesiastical enquiry at that in- 
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stant in vigorous action, blanched the 
cheek of Mr Gammon, and dashed all 
his new hopes tothe ground. If those 
infernal inquisitors should discover all, 
and thereby demonstrate Titmouse’s 
illegitimacy, how perfettly frightful 
would be the position of Mr Gammon? 
What would then avail him the in- 
sanity of Lord Dreddlington? Would — 
it not, on the contrary, be then attri- 
buted to the right cause—the atro- | 
cious cruelty and villany which had 
been practised upon him? How irre- 
trievably was Gammon committed by 
his repeated and solemn assevera- 
tions to Miss Macspleuchan and the 
Earl of Dreddlington? The evi- 
dence which sufficed to entitle Mr 
Aubrey to administer to Lady Strat- 
ton, would also suffice to entitle 
him to an immediate restoration to 
the Yatton property! And would the 
matter rest there? Would no steps 
be taken, in such an event, to fix him 
—Gammon—as a partner, or a prime 
mover, in the fraud and conspiracy by 
which alone, it would then be alleged, 
Titmouse had been enabled to recover 
the property? Absorbed by these 
pleasant contemplations, he was so 
Jost to all around him, that he was 
within an ace of being crushed to 
death under the wheels of an enor- 
mous coal-waggon, which he had not 
seen approaching, as he crossed the 
street. It might, perhaps, have been 
well—it would certainly have saved 
him from a “‘ sea of troubles,” on which 
he may be tossed for the remainder of 
his life. 

The chief object of Mr Gammon’s 
interview with the Earl of Dreddling- 
ton, had been to communicate to his 
lordship information concerning the 
very alarming position in which he 
stood with reference to the defunct 
Artificial Rain Company. The very 
prominent and active part which his 
lordship had been seduced into taking, 
in the patronage and management of 
that Company, had very reasonably 
marked him out as the fittest object of 
attack to the creditors. The Com- 
pany held no Act of Parliament, nor 
charter, nor deed of settlement ; it was 
simply a huge unwieldy partnership, 
consisting of all such persons as could 
be shown to be interested, or to haye 
held themselves out as interested, in 
it ; and consequently, whether indivi- 
dually known or not, liable to the 
public, who had dealt with the Com- 
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pany, and given credit to it, on the 
very obvious principle of equity, that 
all who would seek to share the pro- 
fits of the speculation must be respon- 
sible for its liabilities. In the present 
instance, had it not been for the cir- 
eumstance of there being a consider- 
able number of weak, inexperienced, 
but responsible adventurers, who, by 
entering into the speculation, had be- 
come liable to share Lord Dreddling- 
ton's burden of liability, his lordship 
must have been totally ruined to all 
intents and purposes. As soon as 
Sir Sharper Bubble’s absconding had 
opened the eyes of the public, and of 
the shareholders, it became necessary 
to take instant measures for ascertain- 
ing the exact state of affairs,—and the 
liabilities which had been contracted 
on behalf of the Company. Heavens! 
what a frightful array of creditors now 
made their appearance against the Ar- 
tificial Rain Company! It was incon- 
ceivable how so many, and to so im- 
mense an amount, could have arisen 
during the short period of the Com- 
pany’s being in existence ; but the fact 
is, that there are always thousands of 
persons who, as soon as they once see 
individuals of undoubted responsibility 
fairly committed toa Company of this 
sort, will give almost unlimited credit, 
and supply any thing that may be or- 
dered on behalf or for the purposes of 
the Company. This Compeny had 
originated in a supposed grand disco- 
very of Doctor Diabolus Gander, that 
there were certain modes of operating 
upon the atmosphere, by means of 
electrical agency, which would ensure 
an abundant supply of rain in seasons 
of the greatest drought. Now, first 
and foremost among the creditors of 
the Company, was that distinguished 
philosopher himself ; who, to consti- 
tute himself effectually a creditor, had 
declined to take any shares in the con. 
cern. He now claimed £1700 for a 
series of “ preliminary experiments,” 
independently of compensation for his 
time and services in conducting the 
aforesaid experiments ;—and, in order 
to put the question of liability beyond 
all doubt, the doctor had taken care, 
from time to time, to invite the more 
dis’ inguished and wealthy of the share- 
holders to come and witness his expe- 
riments—always carefully noting down 
their names, and the names also of 
those witnesses who could prove their 
attendance—the interest they took in 
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the experiments—their observations as 
to the success of the Company, &e. &e., 
and their repeated acknowledgments 
of the uniform courtesy of the worthy 
doctor, who thought no pains too great 
to explain the nature of his surprising 
operations. Then, again, he had en- 
tered into an agreement, signed by 
Lord Dreddlington, and one or two 
others on behalf of the Company, by 
which he was appointed ‘ permanent 
scientific director” for a period of ten 
years, at a salary of £1000 a-year, over 
and above the sums agreed to be paid 
him for “ collateral and supplementary 
services,” This latter clause, however, 
the doctor very generously offered to 
compromise, in consideration of the 
exhalation of the Company, on pay- 
ment of four thousand pounds down. 
Then came a demand amounting to 
little short of £25,000 for an incon- 
ceivable quantity of copper wire, which 
had been purchased for the purpose of 
being used in all the cities and towns 
which chose to avail themselves of 
the services of the Company, in the 
following way—viz. a complete circle 
of electric communication was to be 
obtained, by attaching wires to the 
summits of all the church steeples, and 
it was necessary that the wires should 
be of considerable strength and thick. 
ness, to prevent their being broken by 
birds flying against, and perching upon 
them: (But, Dr Gander declared that 
he had discovered a mode of charging 
the wires, which would cause any bird 
which came into contact with them 
immediately to fall down dead.) Then 
there were fearful charges for at least 
nine miles’ length of leaden pipes and 
hose, and for steam-engines,and electri- 
cal machines, and so forth ; particularly 
an item of eight thousand pounds for 
the expenses of trying the experiment 
in a village in the extremity of Corn- 
wall, and which was very nearly com- 
pleted, when the unfortunate event 
occurred which occasioned the sudden 
break-up of the Company. This will 
suffice to give the uninitiated reader a . 
glimpse of the real nature of the 
liabilities incurred by those who had 
become partners in this splendid un- 
dertaking. Dr Gander had two ac- 
tions commenced the very day after 
the departure of Sir Sharper Bubble, 
against six of the principal share- 
holders, in respect of his ** preliminary 
experiments,” and his agreement for 
ten years’ service; and writs came 
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fluttering in almost daily; all which 
rendered it necessary to take measures 
for coming to an amicable compromise. 
After very great exertions, and attend- 
ing many meetings, Mr Gammon suc- 
ceeded in provisionally extricating Lord 
Dreddlington, on his paying down, 
within twelve months, the sum of 
£18,000; the Duke of Tantallan was 
in for some £3000, the Marquis of 
Marmalade for £6000 : and those two 
peers made the most solemn vows never 
to have any thing to do again with 
joint stock companies : though it must 
be owned, that they had been, as the 
phrase is, “ let off easily.” But I 
must not dispuise from the reader that 
the Artificial Rain Company was not 
the only one with which these dis- 


tinguished individuals, together with” 


Lord Dreddlington, had become con-.. 
nected—there was the Gunpowder and 
Fresh Water Company, of which 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
were the solicitors—but sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof; and let it 
suffice, for the present, to say, that 
some short time afterwards the Duke 
of Tantallan, on the part of the Earl 
of Dreddlington, paid down the sum 
of L.10,000 on account of the above- 


mentioned sum of L.18,000, the re- 
mainder of which was to be called for 


in six months’ time. Mr Gammon, 
however, could not think of the possi- 
bility of the Gunpowder Company's 
explosion without a shudder, on ac- 
count of the dreadful extent to which 
Lord Dreddlington was implicated, 
and from which Gammon feared that 
there really was no means’ of extri- 
cating him. What would he have 
given never to have seduced the Earl 
into embarking into any such specula- 
tions? Nay, what would he not have 
given, never to have set eyes upon 
either the Earl of Dreddlington or the 
Lady Cecilia? What advantage had he 
ever gained, after all, by his desperate 
grasp after aristocratic connexion ? 
If, however, the Earl should prove 
really and permanently insane, what a 
god-send would such an event be, in 
every point of view, to Gammon— 
silencing for ever the chief sufferer— 
aud saving Gammon from all the end- 
less vexations and anxieties arising 
out of personal explanations and colli- 
sions with the man whom he had drawn 
into the vortex of pecuniary ruin— 
from, in short, a world of reproaches 
and execrations. 
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Asfor Mr Titmouse, the fortunate (/) 
possessor of ten thousand a-year—as 
thousands, with a sigh of envy, re- 
garded him—those of the public who 
had an opportunity of watching his 
public motions, gave him credit for 
feeling very deeply the melancholy 
bereavement which he had sustained 
in the loss of the Lady Cecilia; but 
those more intimately acquainted 
with his family circumstances, could 
not help remarking one little ingre« 
dient of pleasure in his recent cup of 
bitterness ; viz. that as Lady Cecilia 
had left no offspring—no dear pledge 
of affection—Mr Titmouse was not 
only saved a vast deal of anxiety as 
to tke bringing up of the child, but 
had become himself heir-apparent to 
the barony of Drelincourt on the 
death of the Earl of Dreddlington ; 
who, whatever might be the effect of 
his whispered misfortunes in his 
pecuniary speculations, had not the 
power, being merely tenant for life 
under the entail, of injuring the for- 
tune annexed to the title. Though 
Mr Gammon loathed the very sight, 
the very thought, of Titmouse, he was 
yet the centre of prodigious anxiety 
to Gammon, who felt that he had, at 
all events at present, a deep stake in 
the upholding to the world Mr Tit- 
mouse’s position and credit. He had 
been frightened by Gammon into a 
state of the most abject submission to 
all his requirements—one of which 
was, the preservation of that external 
decorum, when in public, which had 
produced the very favourable impres~- 
sion already adverted to. The other 
was—a vast contraction of his expen- 
diture. Mr Gammon insisted upon 
his disposing of his house in Park 
Lane—which had, indeed, been for 
months almost destitute of furniture, 
that having fallen a prey to divers of 
his execution creditors—but engaged 
for him a suit of handsome furnished 
apartments in Chapel Street, May 
Fair, allowing him the attendance of 
a valet, as usual; and algo hiring for 
him a cab, tiger, groom, and a couple 
of saddle-horses, with which Mr Tit- 
mouse contrived to make an appear- 
ance, before so much of the world as 
was left in London during the autumn, 
suitable to his station. Some of the 
more clamorous of his -creditors, Mr 
Gammon had contrived to pacify by 
considerable payments on account, 
and a solemn assurance that every one 
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of Mr Titmouse’s debts was in train 
for rapid liquidation. Could his credi- 
tors, indeed,_-Gammon asked—fail 
to see and judge for themselves, what 
an altered man, in his person and 
habits, Mr Titmouse had become, 
since the shock he had received on 
the death of Lady Cecilia? Had, 
indeed, Mr Titmouse felt never so dis- 
posed to re-enter the scenes of gay 
and expensive profligacy—in which 
he had revelled so madly during the 
first eighteen months after his extra- 
ordinary exaltation—there was a se- 
rious obstacle to his doing so, in his 
having neglected to pay divers heavy 
«* debts of honour,” as they are 
strangely called; for which delin- 

uencies.he had twice had his nose 
pulled in public, and once been horse- 
whipped. The gates of the sporting 
world were thus finally closed against 
him, and thus one source of profligate 
expenditure shut out. Though, how- 
ever, he was free to ride or drive 
whithersoever he chose—and that, too, 
as became a man of fashion, in respect 
of appearance and equipment—he 
felt but a prisoner at large, and de- 
pendent entirely upon the will and 


pleasure of Mr Gammon for his very 


means of subsistence. Most of his 
evenings were spent in such of the 
theatres as were open, while his nights 
were often passed amidst scenes which 
were very strange ones indeed for a 
young widower to be seen in! 
Though he was a frequent visiter at 
Brookes’, I must nevertheless do that 
respectable club the justice of saying, 
that its members were not very anxious 
for the presence or company of Mr 
‘:itmouse. In fact, but for the con- 
tinued countenance afforded to him, 
for reasons best known to that gen- 
tleman, by Mr O’Gibbet, my friend 
would have been some time ago un- 


ceremoniously expelled from the club, 


where he had made, certainly, one or 
two exceedingly disagreeable exhibi- 
tions. Liquor was made for fools to 
get drunk with, and so shorten their 
encumbering existence upon the earth; 
‘and as for Titmouse, I really do not 
think he ever went to bed completely 
sober ; and he avowed, that ** when- 
ever he was alone, he felt so miser- 
able ;” and there was only one way, 
he said, which he knew of to “ drive 
dull care away.” -Though aware of 
‘it in point of fact, Titmouse had 
“neither sense nor sensibility enough 
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to appreciate the fearful frailty of that’ 
tenure by which he held his present 
advantages of station—never reflect- 
ing that he was liable at any moment 
to be precipitated down from his 
present elevation, far deeper into 
obscurity and poverty than he had ever 
emerged from! He had no power of 
enhancing his enjoyment of the pre 

sent, either by vivid contrast with the 
past, or with the possible reverses of 
the future. A wealthy and profligate 
fool is by no means the enviable per- 
son he may appear to silly lookers-on ; 
but what must he be when placed in 
the circumstances of Titmouse? He 
found town, at a dull season—the fall 
of the year—to be sure, become daily 
duller, the sphere of his enjoyments 
having becomeso miserably contracted. 
Mr Gammon was becoming more and 
more stern and gloomy ; in fact, -Tit- 
mouse always dreaded to go near him, 
and enjoined on him, whenever they 
met, a circumspection which was new 
and intolerable. He was refused ad- 
mission at Lord Dreddlington’s; the 
Duke of Tantallan’s he dared not go 
near. When, in the park, he met the 
Earl’s chariot—a dismal object indeed 
to him—driving slowly along—all in 
deep mourning—the place of Lady 
Cecilia occupied now by Miss Mae- 
spleuchan, and the shattered old white. 
haired man beside her, taking evi- 
dently no notice of any thing about 
him; if Titmouse caught Miss Mae- 
spleuchan’s eye, it was instautly re- 
moved, as from a disagreeable object. 
He never met that carriage without a 
shudder, and a violent one, at thought 
of the frightful fraud of which he had 
been at first the unconscious instru- 
ment, but to which he was now a 
consenting party. He had earnestly 
besought Mr Gammon to allow him 
to spend a few months on the Conti- 
nent, and provide him with funds to 
do so; but on due consideration, Mr 
Gammon refused, in the very critical 
conjuncture of existing circumstances 
—at all events till he should have been 
furnished with some clue to the course 
which the pending investigation was 
taking. But Mr Gammon consented 
to his going down to Yatton ; sodown 
he went, but to encounter only sullen 
faces ; servants whose wages were in 
arrear; tenants whom his exactions 
were rnining ; the friends of Mudfliot 
and Bloodsuck indignant at his not 
coming forward to rescue them from 
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impending destruction ; and his con- 
stituency furious at the number of bills 
remaining unpaid; at his total disre- 
gard of their interests in Parliament ; 
and his contemptible. and ridiculous 
conduct and appearance there. As for 
any of the nobility or gentry of the 
neighbourhood, of course their notice 
of him was quite out of the question. 
From good little Dr Tatham, even, 
he could get nothing more than a cold 
and guarded civility ; in fact, Mr Tit- 
mouse was fifty times more miserable 
at Yatton than he had been in London; 
and, moreover, the old hall had been 
completely stripped of the handsome 
furniture that had been put into it on 
his coming into possession, by his 
voracious execution-creditors ; and all 
he could do here to enjoy existence, 
was to smoke, and drink brandy and 
water. He felt an impostor; that he 
had no right to be there ; no claim to 
the respect or attention of any one, 
Through the noble grounds of Yatton, 
amidst the soft melancholy sunshine 
of October, he walked, frightened 
and alone; a falling leaf alighting on 
him would make him start with ap- 
prehension, and almost drop his cigar. 
While such was the dreary aspect of 
things at Yatton, what was the con- 
dition of Mr Gammon in London? 

It is not possible that any one who 
betakes himself to tortuous modes of 
effecting his purposes, and securing 
the objects which a keen ambition may 
have proposed to him, can be happy. 
The perpetual dread of detection and 
failure, causes bim to lie, as it were, 
ever writhing upon a bed of torture. 
To feel one’s-self failing, in spite of 
deeply-laid, desperate, and dishonour- 
able schemes for securing success, is 
sickening and miserable indeed! Such 
a one feels that the bitterness of dis- 
appointment will not be mitigated or 
assuaged by a consciousness of the 
sympathy and respect of those who 
have witnessed the unsuccessful at- 
tempts—a thought which is deadening 
to the soul ; and Gammon felt himself 
among the most miserable of mankind. 
All other anxieties were, however, at 
present absorbed in one—that con- 
cerning the issue of the enquiry then 
pending ; and which, as it were, dark- 
ened his spirit within him, and hung 
rougd his neck like a millstone. If 
the Rents of that enquiry should be 
advérse —he had absolutely nothing 
for it but instant flight from universal 
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scorn and execration. Of what avail 
would then be all his prodigious 
anxieties, sacrifices, and exertions, his 
deep-laid and complicated plans and 
purposes? He would have irretriey- 
ably damned himself, for what? To 
allow the wretch Titmouse to revel, 
for a season, in unbounded luxury and 
profligacy! What single personal ad- 
vantage had Mr Gammen hitherto 
obtained for himself, taxed to their 
utmost as had been his powerful ener- 
gies for the last three years? First of 
all, as to Miss Aubrey, the lovely 
object of his intense desires — what 
advance had he made towards the 
accomplishment of his objects, after 
all his profound and cruel treachery 
against her brother? Not a hair’s- 
breadth. 
slight footing of intimacy which he 
had contrived, in the first instance, 
to secure, he had now lost for ever. 
Could they have failed to perceive, in 
spite of all his devices, his hand in 
the recent persecution of Mr Aubrey? 
The stern deportment of Mr Running- 
ton, who had expressly prohibited, on 
the part of Mr Aubrey, all communi- 
cation with that gentleman on the 
part of Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap, except through himself — the 
aforesaid Mr Runnington — spoke 
volumes. Moreover, Mr Gammon had 
chanced to be prowling about Vivian 
Street on the very evening on which 
Lord de la Zouch made his unexpected 
appearance with Mr Aubrey, asalready 
described; and Gammon had seen 
Mr Aubrey, Mrs Aubrey, and Miss 
Aubrey, followed by his lordship, 
enter his carriage, in dinner- costume ; 
and he thought with a violent pang of 
one Mr Delamere! He had also as- 
certained how suddenly his lordship 
had come over from Paris—just at 
that crisis in the circumstances of the 
Aubreys; and how probable was it, 
that his lordship’s potent interference 
had originated the formidable pro- 
ceedings of the Ecclesiastical Court? 
And suppose the result of these pro- 
ceedings should be, to detect the im- 
position by means of which Titmouse 
had been enabled to oust Mr Aubrey 
from Yatton—what must she—what 
must they all—ihink of Mr Gammon, 
after his avowal to Miss Aubrey ? In- 
evitably, that he had either originally 
contrived, or was now conniving at, 
the imposture! And what if she reall 
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future Lord de la Zouch? And if the 

.present Lord de la Zouch, with his 
immense revenues, were resolved to 
bear Mr Aubrey through all his diffi- 
culties and troubles with a high hand? 
Had not Gammon already felt the 
heavy hand of Lord de la Zouch in the 
late accursed bribery actions? And 
suppose him stimulated to set on foot 
the pending proceedings, by the com- 
munication of Miss Aubrey concern- 
ing Mr Gammon’s own admissions to 
her—was his lordship likely to falter 
in his purposes ? 

Look again at the financial difficul- 
ties which were thickening around 
him. Between sixty and seventy 
thousand pounds had been already 
raised on mortgage of the Yatton 
estates!—and not a shilling more 
could now be raised without addi- 
tional and collateral security, which 
Gammon could not procure. Then 
there was the interest payable half- 

‘yearly on these mortgages, which 
alone swallowed up some £3500 an- 
mually. In addition to this, Titmouse 
was over head-and-ears in debt; and 
he must be supported all the while 
in a manner suitable to his station; 
and an establishment must be kept up 
at Yatton. How, with all this, was 
Mr Gammon’s own dearly bought 
rent-charge to be realized? The al- 
ready over-burdened property was 
totally unequal to bear this additional 
pressure. Again, if his motion which 
‘was to be made in the ensuing term 
for a new trial in the case of Wigley 
vy. Gammon should fail, there he was 
left at the mercy of the plaintiff for a 
sum very nearly amounting to £4000, 
(including the heavy costs,) and capa- 
ble of being immediately enforced by 
incarceration of his person, or seizure 
of his goods! Mr Gammon, more- 
over, had been unfortunate in some 
gambling speculations in the funds, by 
which means the money he had so 
quickly made, had been as quickly lost. 
It was true, there were the probable 
proceeds of the two promissory notes 
now put in suit against Mr Aubrey, 
and also the bond of Lord de la 
Zouch himself, in all amounting 
to twenty thousand pounds with in- 
terest: but months must necessarily 
elapse before, even in the ordinary 
course, the actions for the recovery of 
these sums could be brought to a suc- 
cessful issue—to say nothing of any 
disastrous occurrence which Gammon 
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could just conceive the possibility of, 
and which might have the effect of fa- 
tally impugning the right of action of 
Mr Titmouse. Gammon had repeat. 
edly turned in his mind the propriety 
of raising money by assignment of the 
bond of Lord de la Zouch, but for 
several reasons had deemed it inexpe- 
dient to venture upon such a step. 
For instance, the bond would be due 
within a month or two; and who 
would advance any serious sum on so 
large a security, without rigorous en- 
quiries into the validity of the bond in 
point of exaction, and the right of the 
obligee to put itin suit? Supposing 
the issue of the Ecclesiastical enquiry 
to be adverse, and Titmouse’s title to 
the Yatton property to be destroyed ; 
would not that at once invalidate his 
claims upon the bond, and also upon 
the two promissory notes? Lastly, 
his hopes of political advancement, 
to which he clung with incredible 
tenacity, full blooming though they 
had been till the moment of his being 
sued for the bribery penalties, were all 
in danger of being blighted for ever, 
unless he could succeed in defeating 
the verdict during the ensuing term, 
of which he entertained scarce any 
hope at all. But even supposing him 
successful there—what was to become 
of him if the issue of the pending Ec- 
clesiastical proceedings should brand 
him as abetting imposture of the most 
gross and glaring description—nay, as 
being, in fact, its originator ? 

Thus, success or failure in the Ec- 
clesiastical suit, was in fact the pivot 
upon which every thing turned with 
Mr Gammon—it would be either his 
salvation, or his destruction; and the 
thought of it kept him in a state of 
feverish trepidation and excitement, 
from morning to night—rendering 
him almost wholly incapable of at- 
tending to his professional business. 
He had gone down several times, ac- 
companied by Mr Quod, to ascertain, 
as far as was practicable, the course 
which things were taking. Mr Quod 
was very sanguine indeed as to the 
issue; but, alas! Gammon had not ven- 
tured to tell him the true state of the 
case: so that Quod naturally confined 
himself to the substantiating of Mr 
Titmouse’s pedigree, as it had been 
28 yer ap and with success, at the 
trial of ejectment. Mr Gammon 
trembled at the systematic and vigor- 
ous prosecution of the cause on the 
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part of Mr Aubrey; what might it not 
elicit? Regardless of the conse- 
quences, he had several times tried to 
ascertain from those who had been 
examined, the course of enquiry which 
had been pursued, and the evidence 
which had been obtained from them— 
but in vain: some of the witnesses 
were in a station of society which re- 
pelled his advances; and others were 
effectually deterred from communica- 
tiveness by the injunctions of the 
commissioner. Thus Mr Gammon 
could ascertain nothing—and was left 
to await, in fearful suspense, the legi- 
timate issue of this tantalizing and 
mysterious process, till the day when 
‘ publication” should “ pass,’ and both 
parties be put in possession of all the 
evidence which had been obtained. 
The prospects of the Aubreys, 
brightened though they had been by 
the sudden interference of Lord de la 
Zouch, at the very moment of their 
deepest gloom, did not disturb that 
calm and peaceful course of life which 
they had maintained through all their 
troubles. Oh, how animated and happy, 
however, was now that little family !— 
and that not through any overweening 
confidence as to the result of Lord 
de la Zouch’s operations on their 
behalf, but from a pious and cheer- 
ful persuasion that they were not 
forsaken of Heaven, which had given 
this token of its remembrance. The 
beautiful bloom began to reappear on 
the cheeks both of Mrs Aubrey and 
Kate, and the eye of Mr Aubrey was 
no longer laden with gloom and an- 
xiety. He pursued the study of the 
law with steadfast energy till the 
period of Mr Mansfield’s quitting town, 
and his chambers being closed till the 
beginning of November. The Au- 
breys, poor souls! secretly pined for 
a glimpse, however brief, of the plea~ 
sures of the country ; and about the 
middle of September, they, sure 
enough, received a very pressing invi- 
tation from Lord and Lady de la 
Zouch, for all of them to join them in 
France, by way of a total and en- 
livening change ofscene. Mrs Aubrey 
and Kate had all but persuaded Mr 
Aubrey into an acceptance of the kind 
invitation, when he suddenly thought 
of what he deemed an insuperable ob- 
stacle. It will be borne in mind that 
Mr Aubrey had given bail to a very 
large amount, nearly sixteen thousand 
pounds, in the two actions at the suit 
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of Mr Titmouse, and of Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap; and, on enquiry, 
two of the friends who had become 
bail for him were abroad, and could 
not be communicated with; so Mr 
Aubrey peremptorily refused, under 
such circumstances, to quit the conn- 
try, though for ever so brief an inter- 
val. On seriously assuring Lord de 
la Zouch that there existed insuper- 
able objections to his just then leaving 
England, the ever-active kindness of 
his noble friend prompted a fresh pro-- 
posal,—that they should, within a 
week's time, all of thém, set-off for a 
lovely residence of his lordship’s in 
Essex, some fifteen miles from town, 
called Tunstall Priory—where they 
would find every thing fully prepared 
for their reception, and where they - 
were earnestly entreated to remain ti 
they should be joined by their host 
and hostess from France, about the lat- 
ter end of October. ’Tis quite im- 
possible for me to describe the exhila- 
ration of spirits with which, the invi- 
tation having been most gratefully 
accepted by Mr Aubrey, they all pre- 
pared for their little journey. Mr 
Aubrey had made arrangements for 
their going down by one of the coaches, 
which went within a couple of miles 
of the Priory; but here again the 
thoughtful delicacy and kindness of his 
lordship was manifest ; fur the even- 
ing before they set off, one of the ser- 
vants from Dover Street came to ask 
at what hour they would wish the car- 
riage to call for them, and the van for 
their luggage—such being the orders 
which had come from his lordship ; 
and further, that the carriage was to 
remain at their command during the 
whole of their stay at the Priory. 
Both Mrs Aubrey and Kate, in their 
excitement, burst into tears on hear- 
ing of this additional trait of anxious 
and considerate kindness. Oh! it 
would have cheered your heart, good 
reader, to see the blithe faces, and 
bounding spirits with which that little 
family set off on the ensuing morning 
on their little expedition. Oh! how 
refreshing was the country air !—how 
enlivening and beautiful the country 
seenery amid the gentle sunlight of 
September !—’ Twas a little Paradise 
ofa place—and as day after day glided 
away, they felt a sense of the enjoy- 
ment of existence, such as they had 
never experienced before! 


Though it is not a very pleasant 
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transition, the order of events requires 
us to return to town,—and to no very 

leasant part of town, viz. Thavies’ 

an. 'Twas about eight o'clock in the 
evening, towards the close of October, 
and Mr Gammon was walking to and 
fro about his room, which was cheer- 
ful with the light of a lamp and the 
warmth of a fire. He himself, how- 
ever, was very far from cheerful—he 
was in a state of exquisite anxiety and 
suspense—and well he might be, for 
he was in momentary expectation of 
receiving a copy of the evidence which 
had been taken on the part of Mr 
Aubrey, in the ecclesiastical suit, pub- 
lication having passed the day before. 
He muttered blighting curses at the 
intolerable delay of old Mr Quod, who, 
Mr Gammon was assured, might have 
procured a copy of the evidence seve- 
ral hours before, with only moderate 
exertion. Twice had Mr Gammon’s 
messenger been dispatched in vain ; 
and he was now absent on the third 
errand to Mr Quod’s chambers. At 


length Mr Gammon heard a heavy 
footstep ascending the stairs—he knew 
it, and, darting to the door, opened it 
just as his messenger had reached the 
landing with a bulky white packet 


under his arm, sealed, and tied with 
red tape. 

* Ah!—that will do. Thank you, 
thank you !—call to-morrow morning,” 
said Gammon, hastily, almost snatch- 
ing the packet out of the man’s hand. 

*¢ Mrs Brown—don’t let me be dis- 
turbed to-night by any one—on any 
consideration,’ said he to his Jaun- 
dress; and, having ordered her to close 
the outer door, he re-entered his sit- 
ting-room, and with a beating heart 
burst open the seals, tape, and cart- 
ridge-paper, and fastened in an 
instant with devouring eyes upon the 
pregnant enclosure. Over page after 
page his eye glanced with lightning 
speed, his breathing unconsciously ac- 
celerated the while. When he had 
got to about the middle of it, his breath 
was for a minute or so suspended, 
while his affrighted eye travelled down 
a couple of pages, which told him ail 
—all he had feared to see, and more 
—more than he had known himself. 
« Ah, perdition—the game is up!” he 
faintly exclaimed, and, rising from his 
chair, threw himself down upon the 
sofa, in a state of dismay and bewil- 
derment which no words of mine are 
powerful enough to describe. 
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Quite as much anxiety had been felt 
on the same subject in a different quar- 
ter, during the whole of the day, at the 
Priory ; where were still the Aubreys, 
who had been joined a week before by 
Lord and Lady de la Zouch, and Mr 
Delamere, for he had come over with 
them fromthe continent. Mr Running- 
ton had written to assure Mr Aubrey, 
that the first moment of his being able 
to procure a copy of the evidence, he 
would come down post withit. As, how- 
ever, nine o’clock elapsed without his 
having made his appearance, Mr De- 
lamere slipped out, and, without an- 
nouncing his intention, ordered his 
groom to have his horsesin readiness, 
instantly ;. and within a quarter of an 
hour’s time he was on his way to town, 
having left a hasty verbal message, 
acquainting Lord and Lady de la 
Zouch of the object of his sudden 
move. When he reached Mr Run- 
nington’s offices he found no one there, 
to his infinite disappointment. Hav- 
ing slept in Dover Street, he reappear- 
ed at Mr Runnington’s about ten 
o'clock the next morning, and found a 
chaise and four at the door, into which 
Mr Runnington, with a large packet 
under his arm, was in the very act of 
entering, to drive down to the Priory. 

‘¢ How is it—for God’s sake ?” said 
Mr Delamere, rushing forward to Mr 
Runnington,who was sufficiently sur- 
prised at seeing him. 

** Oh, thank God! The battle’s 
ours!”—replied Mr Runnington with 
delighted excitement. “ The murder’s 
out!—I'll pledge my existence that 
within six months’ time we have them 
all back at Yatton !""— 

‘« You're off, are not you?” enquired 
Delamere, as excited as himself— 

« To be sure—won’t you come with 
me ?” replied Mr Runnington. 

*« Rattle away, my lads!” eried out 
Delamere to the post-boys—and the 
next moment they were on their way, 
and at indeed a rattling pace. In 
somewhere about an hour and a quar- 
ter’s time, the reeking horses and 
dusty chaise dashed up to the hall 
door ofthe Priory; and, as Delamere 
caught one or two figures standing at 
the windows, he waved his white hand- 
kerchief in triumph through the chaise 
window. That brought Lord and 
Lady dela Zouch, and Mr and Mrs 
Aubrey, breathless to the door—out 
jumped ‘Delamere, without waiting for 
the steps to be let down, and, grasping 
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the hands of all four, exclaimed with 
enthusiaam—* Victory !— Victory !|—~ 
but where is she ?”— 

« Somewhere in the grounds, sir, 
replied a servant.” 

«* Mr Runnington will tell you all” 
—said Delamere ; and, springing off 
the step, was out of sight in a twink- 
ling, in quest of Miss Aubrey—burn- 
ing to be the first with the joyful news. 
He soon caught sight of her graceful 
figure—she was standing with her back 
towards him, apparently in a musing 
posture, gazing at the bubbling rivu-~ 
let. Hearing his bounding steps, she 
turned round, and started at seeing 
him. 

“ Oh, Miss Aubrey—Kate, Kate!” 
—he stammered, breathlessly—“ By 
Heavens, we’ve won!”’— Miss Aubrey 
turned very pale. 

“ Oh, Mr Delamere—you cannot be 
—I hope you are not mistaken”—said 
she faintly. 

«* On my sacred word of honour, I 
have seen—I have read it all myself! 
*Tis as sure as that the sun is shining 
— Tis all up with the villains!” Miss 
Aubrey made him no answer; her 
cheek continued white as that of a 
statue; and it was absolutely neces- 
sary that he should put his arm round 
her,—if he had not, she would have 
fallen. 

“ Come!—Come! My sweet, my 
lovely Kate ! Rouse yourself!” eried he 
with fond anxiety, and pressed his 
lips gently on her forehead—a liberty 
of which she was probably not con- 
scious, for she made no show of re- 
sistance. Presently she heaved a deep 
sigh, her eyes opened, and, finding 
herself entirely in his embrace, she 
made a slight effort to disengage her- 
self, but in vain. He was supporting 
her on one knee—for there was no 
bench or seat within view. She burst 
into tears, and they soon relieved her 
pent-up bosom of its excitement. 

“* Dearest Kate—it’s glorious news, 
and I have been too hasty with it.” 

«*No—no— Mr Delamere! I am 
only overpowered with joy and with 
gratitude! Oh, Mr Delamere, I 
could sink out of your sight !” 

«Pho! my own angel!— Don't 
make me miserable by talking in that 
strain.” 

* Well, what shall I say?” cried 
she passionately, bursting again into 
tears, and turning her face from him, 
feeling that it was reddening. 
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* Say, Kate? That you will let 
me love you, and will love me in re. 
turn! Come, my own Kate! Hea- 
ven smiles on you—smile you on me!” 
She spoke not—but sobbed, her face 
still averted from him. 

“I know you won't say me nay, 
Kate, if it’s only for the news I've 
brought youexpress’”’—said Delamere 
ardently, and imprinted a passionate 
kiss on her unresisting lips. 

“My sweet Kate! how I have 
thought of you in every part of the 
world in which I've been”’—com- 
menced Delamere, after having a 
second, and a third, and a fourth time 
imprinted his lips upon the ripe and 
rosy lips of his beautiful mistress— 
and Heaven only knows what other 
absurdities he might have been guilty ° 
of, when, to Kate’s inconceivable em- 
barrassment, behold a sudden turn 
brought them full in view of Lord 
and Lady de la Zouch and Mr Run- 
nington. 

‘My dear Miss Aubrey,” cried 
Lord de la Zouch, “ we have come 
to congratulate you on this great 
event!” and he grasped her affection~ 
ately by the hands, and then Lady 
de la Zouch embraced her future 
daughter-in-law, whose cheeks burried 
like fire, while those of Mr Delamere 
tingled a little. 

**Upon my honour, sir, you seem 
to have been making hay while the 
sun shines,” said his lordship in a low 
tone, and laughing, having left Miss 
Aubrey and Lady de la Zouch to- 
gether for a few moments. - 

** Dearest Lady de la Zouch, how 
did my brother bear it?” enquired 
Miss Aubrey. 

« He bore it with calmness, though 
he turned very pale; but poor Mrs 
Aubrey was very painfully excited— 
it was really a most affecting seene. 
But she is much better now—shall 
we return to the house?— By the 
way, added she slyly, “ now you're 
come into your fortune, as the saying 
is, Kate—I—I suppose Geoffrey has 
been talking nonsense to you.” Poor 
‘Kate blushed deeply, and burst into 
tears. 

That was a happy day, and Mr- 
Runnington, having been compelled to 
stay to dinner, returned home at a 
late hour, feeling already richly re- 
paid for all his exertions. Miss Au- 
brey sat up till a late hour in her own 

room, writing, according to a pra- 
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mise she had given, a very long letter 
to Dr Tatham, in which she gave him 
as full an account as she could of the 
surprising and decisive event which 
had happened. ‘Twas quite the let- 
ter of a daughter to a fond father— 
full of ardent affection, and joyous an- 
ticipations of seeing him again; but 
as to the other little incident of the 
day, which concerned herself person- 
ally, Kate paused—laid down her pen 
—resumed it —blushed—hesitated— 
and at length extinguished her taper 
and retired to rest, saying to herself 
that she would ¢hink of it, and make 
up her mind by the morning. 

The letter went off, however, after 
all, without theslightest allusion to the 
possibility of its lovely writer becom- 
ing a future Lady de la Zouch. 

But it is now high time that the 
reader should be put into possession 
of the important disclosures pro- 
duced by the ecclesiastical enquiry : 
and we must for a while lose sight of 
the happy Aubreys, and the gloomy, 
discomfited Gammon, in order to be- 
come acquainted with the exact-state 
of facts which had called forth such 
violent and opposite emotions. 

The reader may possibly bear in 
mind that Mr Titmouse had estab- 
lished his right to succeed to the Yat- 
ton property, then enjoyed by Mr 
Aubrey, by making out to the satis- 
faction of the jury, on the trial at 
York, that he, the aforesaid Mr Tit- 
mouse, was descended from an elder 
branch of the Aubrey family: that 
there had existed an unsuspected fe- 
male descendant of Stephen Dred- 
dlington, the elder brother of Geoffry 
Dreddlington, through whom Mr 
Aubrey derived his claim to the suc- 
cession ; and that this obscure female 
descendant had left issue equally ob- 
secure and unsuspected—viz. Gabriel 
Tittlebat Titmouse—to whom our 
friend Titmouse was shown to be heir- 
at-law. In fact, it had been shown in 
open court, by clear and satisfactory 
evidence, First, that the aforesaid 
Gabriel Tittlebat Titmouse was the 
direct descendant of Stephen Dred- 
dlington ; Secondly, the marriage of 
Gabriel Tittlebat Titmouse; Thirdly, 
the birth of Tittlebat Titmouse, the 
first, and indeed the only issue of that 
marriage. All these were not only 
proved, but unquestionable facts ; and 
from them, as far as descent went, the 
preferable right of Titmouse to that of 
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Aubrey, resulted as an inevitable in- 
ference, and the verdict went accord- 
ingly. But as soon as, according to 
the happy and invaluable suggestion 
of the Attorney-General, a rigid in- 
quiry had been instituted on the spot, 
whence the oral and documentary evi- 
dence had been obtained by Mr Gam. 
mon—an enquiry conducted by per- 
sons infinitely more familiar with such 
matters than common lawyers, those 
acute and indefatigable inquisitors 
succeeded in making the following re. 
markable discovery. It was found 
that the two old witnesses who had 
been called to prove that part of the 
case, on the trial, had since died—one 
of them very recently. But in push- 
ing their enquiries, one or two other 
old witnesses were met with who had 
not been called by Mr Gammon, even 
if he had been aware of their exist- 
ence; and one of these, an old man, 
while being closely interrogated upon 
another matter, happened to let fall 
some expressions which startled the 
person making minutes of the evi- 
dence ; for he spoke of Mr Titmouse’s 
mother under three different names, 
Gubbins, Oakley, and Johnson. Now, 
the proof of the trial had been 
simply the marriage of Gabriel Tittle- 
bat Titmouse, by bans, to Janet 
Johnson, spinster. Either, then, both 
the witnesses must be mistaken as to 
her having had other names, or there 
must be some strange mystery at the 
bottom of it—and so it at length turn- 
ed out. This woman’s maiden name 
had been Gubbins ; then she had mar- 
ried a ropemaker, of the name of 
Oakley, in Staffordshire, but had se- 
parated from him, after two or three 
years’ quarrelsome cohabitation, and 
gone into Yorkshire, where she had 
resided for some time with an aunt— 
in fact, no other a person than old 
blind Bess. Afterwards, she had be- 
come acquainted with Gabriel Tittle- 
bat Titmouse ; and, to conceal the fact 
of her previous marriage—her hus- 
band being alive at the time—she was 
married to Gabriel Titmouse under 
the name of “‘ Johnson.” ‘Two years 
afterwards, this exemplary female 
died, leaving an only child, Tittlebat 
Titmouse. Shortly afterwards, his 
father came up to London, bringing 
with him his little son—and some 
five years afterwards died, leaving a 
few hundred pounds behind him for 
the bringing up of Tittlebat decently 
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—a duty undertaken by a distant re- 
lative of his father, and who had been 
dead some years. Of course Titmouse; 
at the time when he was first present- 
ed to the reader, knew no more than 
the dead of his being in any way con- 
nected with the distinguished family 
of the Aubreys in Yorkshire; nor of 
the very unpleasant circumstances at- 
tending his mother’s marriage, with 
which the reader has just been 
made acquainted. Nothing can be 
easier than to conceive how Mr Gam- 
mon might have been able, even if ac- 
quainted with the true state of the 
facts, to produce an impregnable case 
in court by calling, with judgment, 
only that evidence which was requi- 
site to show the marriage of ‘Tit- 
mouse’s father with Janet Johnson— 
viz. an examined copy of an entry in 
the parish register of Grilston, of the 
fact of the marriage under the names 
specified, and some other slight evi- 
dence of theidentity ofthe parties. How 
was the Attorney-General, or any one 
advising him, to have got at the mystery 
attending the name of * Johnson,” in 
the absense of suspicion pointed pre- 
cisely at that cireumstance? The de- 
fendant, in an action of ejectment, is 
necessarily in a great measure in the 
dark as to the evidence which will be 
adduced against him, and must fight 
the evidence as it is presented to him 
in court ; and the plaintiff's attorney 
is generally better advised than to 
bring into court witnesses who may 
be able, if. pressed, to-disclose more 
than is necessary or desirable ! 

The way in which Mr Gammon 
became acquainted with the true state 
of the case was singular. While en- 
gaged in obtaining and arranging the 
evidence in support of the plaintiff’s 
case, under the guidance of Mr Lynx’s 
opinion, Mr Gammon stumbled upon 
a witness who dropped one or two ex- 
pressions, which suddenly reminded 
him of two like documents which had 
been some time before put into his pos- 
session, without his then attaching the 
least importance tothem. He wasso 
disturbed at the coincidence, that he 
returned to town that very night to 
inspect the papers in question. They 
had been obtained by Snap from Old 
Blind Bess: in fact, (inter nos,) he 
had purloined them from her on one 
of the occasions of his being with her 
in the manner long ago described, 
having found them in an old Bible, 
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which was in a still older canvass- 
bag ; and they consisted of, first, a 
letter from one James Oakley to his 
wife, informing her that he was dying, 
and that, having heard she was living 
with another man, he exhorted her to 
leave her wicked courses before she 
died ; secondly, a letter from one 
Gabriel Titmouse to his wife, re- 
proaching her with drunkenness and 
loose conduct, and saying that she 
knew as well as he did, that he could 
transport her any day he liked ; there- 
fore, she had better mind what she 
was about. - This letter was written 
in the county jail, where he had been 
sent for some offence against - the 
game-laws. Old blind Bess had been 
very feeble when her niece came to 
live with her; and, though aware of 
her profligate conduct, had never 
dreamed of the connexion between 
the great family at the Hall and her 
niece’s child. These were the two 
documents which Mr Titmouse had 
destroyed, on Gammon’s having en- 
trusted them for a moment into his 
hands, Though I donot attach somuch 
importance to them as Mr Gammon 
did—since I cannot see how they 
could have been made available evi- 
dence for any purpose contemplated 
by Gammon—I am not surprised at 
his doing so. They were infinitely 
too dangerous documents to admit of 
his taking the opinion of counsel upon; 
he therefore kept them entirely to 
himself, as also the discovery to which 
they led, not trusting his secret even 
to either of his partners. Before the 
case had come into court, Mr Gam- 
mon had been in possession of the 
facts now laid for the first time before 
the reader—contemplating, from the 
first, the use to be thereafter made of 
the prodigious power he should have 
become possessed of, in-aid of his own 
personal advancement. Thus was 
Titmouse base-born indeed—in fact, 
doubly illegitimate ; for, first, his 
mother was guilty of bigamy in 
marrying his father; and, secondly, 
had that not been so, her marrying 
under a false name was sufficient to 
make the marriage utterly void, and 
equally, of course, to bastardize her 
issue. 

Such, then, was the damning dis« 
covery effected by the ecclesiastical 
commission, and which would by and 
by blazon to the whole world, the 
astounding fact, that this doubly base- 
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born little miscreant had been enabled, 
by the profound machinations of Mr 
Gammon, not only to deprive Mr 
Aubrey of the Yattton estates, but 
also to intermarry with the Lady 
Cecilia, the last of the direct line of 
the noble Dreddlingtons and Drelin- 
courts—to defile the blood, and blight 
the honour, of perhaps the oldest and 
the proudest of the nobility of England. 
Upon Mr Gammon, it lit like a thunder- 
bolt. For many hours heseemed to have 
been utterly crushed and blasted by 
it. His faculties appeared paralysed. 
He was totally incapable of realizing 
his position—of contemplating the 
prodigious and appalling consequences 
which must inevitably and almost im- 
mediately ensue. He lay upon the 
sofa the whole night without closing 
his eyes, or having moved a muscle 
since he had thrown himself down 
upon it. His laundress came in with 
his bed-candle, trimmed the lamp, 
stirred the fire, and withdrew, sup- 
posing him asleep. The fire went 
out—then the lamp—and when, about 
eight o’clock the next morning, his 
laundress re-appeared, he still lay on 
the sofa; and a glimpse of his pale 
and haggard fate alarmed her greatly, 
and she went for a medical man be- 
fore he was aware of her having done 
so. On her returning, and informing 
him of what she had done, it roused 
him from his lethargy, and, rising from 
the sofa, he desired her to go back and 
request the medical man not to come, 
as it was unnecessary. Heaving pro- 
found sighs he proceeded to his dress- 
ing-room, got through his toilet, and 
then sat down to the breakfast table, 
and for the first time made a very 
powerful effort to address his mind to 
the awful nature of the emergency 
into which he was driven. Mr Quod 
soon after made his appearance. 

« This is a very—very—ugly busi- 
ness, Mr Gammon!” quoth he, with 
a gloomy countenance, as he sat 
down ; “ Ijook upon it there’s an end 
to the suit—eh ?” 

* It is not likely that we shall stir 
further, certainly” — replied Mr Gam- 
mon, with a desperate effort to speak 
calmly : then there was a pause. 

** And I should think the matter 
can’t end here ;” presently added Mr 
Quod. * With such evidence as this, 
of course they'll attack Yatton!” 

* Then I am prepared to resist 
them,” said Gammon; convinced in 
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his own mind that the sole object of 
Mr Quod’s visit was to see after the 
payment of his bill—a reasonable 
anxiety, surely, considering the unto- 
ward issue of the proceedings. 

** How could all this have escaped 
me, in getting up the case for the 
trial *” said Gammon, after a pause, 
darting an anxious and furtive glance 
at his companion. 

* Ay—lI hope this will teach 
you common-law fellows, that there’s 
a trick or two worth knowing at Doc. 
tors’ Commons!” replied Mr Quod. 
«¢ D’ye remember what I told you at 
starting ?—How was it, d’ye say, you 
couldn't find it out? No one could, 
till we did!—But, by the way, do we 
fight any more in the cause? Because 
we must decide at once—it’s no use, 
I should say, going to the expense of 
a hearing” — 

~ “ I will give you an answer in the 
course of the day, Mr Quod,” replied 
Gammon; and succeeded in getting 
rid of his visiter, for the present ; and 
then re-perused the whole of the evi- 
dence, and considered within himself, 
as well as he was able, what course he 
ought to pursue. He had need, truly, 
to do so, for he very shortly found that 
he had to deal with an enemy in Mr 
Runnington — uncompromising and 
unrelenting—whose movements were 
equally prompt, vigorous, and skilful. 
That gentleman, following up_his 
blow, and acting under the advice of 
the Attorney-General, who had just 
returned to town for the commence- 
ment of the legal year—viz. Michael- 
mas Term—first of all gave notice, 
through Mr Pounce, of his intention 
to proceed with the suit for adminis- 
tration ; but found that the enemy in 
that quarter had struck; Mr Quod 
formally notified his abandonment of 
opposition on the part of MrTitmouse. 
So far so good. Mr Runnington’s 
next step was to go down into Stafford- 
shire and Yorkshire, accompanied by 
Mr Pounce, and by his own expe- 
rienced confidential clerk, in order to 
ascertain still more distinctly and con- 
clusively the nature of the evidence 
which was in existence impeaching the 
legitimacy of Mr Titmouse. His en- 
quiries were so satisfactory, that, with- 
in a week of his return to town, he 
had caused an action of ejectment to be 
brought for the recovery of the whole 
of the Yatton property ; and copies of 
the “ Declaration” to be seryed on 
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Mr Titmouse, and on every tenant in 
possession upon the estate, Then 
he caused notices to be-served on 
every one of the tenants, calling upon 
them not to pay rent in future to 
any one except Charles Aubrey, 
Esquire, or his agents by him law- 
fully appointed ; and caused a formal 
demand of the title-deeds of the estate 
to be forthwith served upon Mr Tit- 
mouse, Messrs Bloodsuck and Son, 
and Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap ; and also advertisements to be 
inserted in the newspapers, to caution 
all persons against advancing money 
on mortgage or on other security of 
the Yatton property, “ formerly in 
“‘ possession of, and now claimed by, 
« Charles Aubrey, Esq., but at pre- 
“sent wrongfully held by Tittlebat 
‘¢ Titmouse, Esq., M.P., and for the 
* recovery of which an action has 
‘«* been commenced, and is now pend- 
“ing;” and also from advancing 
money ‘on the faith or security of 
‘*a certain bond conditioned in the 
‘¢ penalty of £20,000 for the payment 
“to Tittlebat Titmouse of £10,000, 
‘* with interest, on or before the 24th 
‘¢ day of January next, and dated the 
“ 26th July 18—, and signed by Lord 
‘© de la Zouch and Charles Aubrey, 
‘* Esq., the same having been obtained 
‘«* by undue means, and on a fraudu- 
“lent pretence of money being due 
‘¢ from the said Charles Aubrey, Esq., 
“ to the aforesaid Tittlebat Titmouse.” 
These advertisements, and certain 
paragraphs relating to the same mat- 
‘ter, which found their way into the 
newspapers, to the consternation of 
Gammon, came under the eye of the 
Duke of Tantallan, and struck him 
dumb with dismay and horror at so 
decisive and public a corroboration of 
his worst fears. A similar effect it 
produced upon Miss Macspleuchan, 
who, however, succeeded in keeping 
- them for some time from the observa- 
tion of the unfortunate Earl of Dred- 
dlington, But there were certain 
other persons in whom these an- 
nounbcements excited an amazing de- 
gree of excitement and agitation ; 
viz. three Jewish gentlémen, Mor- 
pEcal Gripe, MerpuizosHetH Manar- 
SHALAL-HASH-BAZ, and IsRaEL Fane, 
who were at present the depositaries 
of Mr Titmouse’s title-deeds, with a 
lien upon them, as they had fondly 
imagined, to the extent of nearly 
seventy thousand pounds, that being 
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the amount of money they: had ad- 
vanced, in hard cash, to Mr Titmouse, 
upon mortgage of his Yatton estates. 
The last of these unfortunate gentle- 
men—old Mr Fang—had advanced no 
less a sum than thirty thousand pounds. 
He had been the first applied to, and 
had most fortunately takea a collateral 
security for the whole sum advanced ; 
viz. a boad—the bond of our old 
friend, “‘ Tuomas Tac-RaG, draper 
and mercer, of No. 375, Oxford Street, 
and Satin Lodge, Clapham, in the 
county of Middlesex."’ As soon as ever 
the dismayed Israelite, by his attorney 
had ascertained, by enquiry at the 
office of Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap—where all was confusion—that 
there really was a claim set up to the 
whole of the estates, on behalf of him 
who had been so recently and suddenly 
dispossessed of them, he exclaimed in 
an ecstacy, ‘Oh, ma Got! oh, ma 
dear Got! Shoo Tag-rag! Shoo on 
the bond! Looshe no time” and 
he was obeyed. Terrible to tell, two 
big bum-bailiffs the next day walked 
straight into the shop of Mr Tag-rag, 
who was sitting in his little closet at 
the further end, with his pen in his: 
hand, busily checking some bills just 
made out, and without the least cere- 


mony or hesitation hauled him off, 
hardly giving him time to put his hat 
on, but gruffly uttering in his ear some 
such astounding words as “ Thirty 


thousand pounds!” He resisted des« 
perately, shouting out for help, on 
which all the young men jumped over 
the counters, and seemed to be coming 
to the rescue! while one or two female 
customers rushed afftighted out of the 
shop. In short, there was a perfect 
panic in the shop; though the young 
men merely crowded round, and 
clamoured loudly, without venturing 
upon a conflict with the two burly 
myrmidons of the law, who clapped 
their prize into a coach that was stand- 
ing opposite—Mr Tag-rag, frothing 
at the mouth, and with impassioned 
gesticulation, protesting that he would 
have them both transported to Botany 
Bay on the morrow. They laughed 
at him good-humouredly, and.in due 
time deposited him safely in the lock 
up of Mr Vice, who, on seeing that he 
was disposed to be troublesome, thrust 
him unceremoniously into the large 
room in which, it may be recollected, 
Mr Aubrey had been for a few 
minutes incarcerated, and left him, 
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telling him he might write to his at- 
torney. There he continued for a 
long while in a state bordering on 
frenzy. Indeed, he must have 
fancied that the devil had made it, 
just then, his particular business to 
worry and ruin him; for what do-you 
think had happened to him only two 
days before? an event which had 
convulsed Clapham to its centre— 
so much, at least, of Clapham as 
knew of the existence of the Tag-rags 
and the Reverend Dismal Horror, 
his chapel, and congregation. That 
young shepherd of faithful souls 
having long cherished feelings of ar- 
dent fondness towards one gentle lamb 
in his flock in particular—viz. Tabi- 
tha Tag-rag—who was the only child 
of the wealthiest member of his little 
church—took upon himself to lead her, 
nothing loth, a very long and plea- 
sant ramble—in plain English, Mr 
Dismal Horror had eloped with the 
daughter of his head deacon—to the 
infinite scandal and disgust of his con- 
gregation, who forthwith met and de- 
posed him from his pulpit; after which 
his father-in-law solemnly made his 
will, bequeathing every thing he had 
to a newly-established Dissenters’ col- 
lege; and the next day—being just 
about the time that the grim priest of 
Gretna was forging the bonds of Hy- 
men for the happy and lovely couple 
before him, Mr Tag-rag was hauled 
off in the way that I have mentioned 
—which two occurrences would have 
the effect of enabling Mr Dismal Hor- 
ror to prove the disinterestedness of 
his attachment—an opportunity for 
which he vowed that he panted—inas- 
much as he and she had become, in- 
deed, all the world to each other. He 
must now go into some other line of 
business, in order to support his fond 
and lovely wife; and, as for Tag-rag, his 
pious purposes were frustrated altoge- 
ther. There was no impeaching the va- 
lidity of the bond held by the infuriate 
and inexorable Jew who had arrested 
him, and who clearly had been no party 
toany fraud by which—if any—thesig- 
nature of Mr Tag-rag had been pro- 
cured to the bond. Mr Tag-rag’s at- 
torney, Mr. Snout, instantly called 
upon Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap, to enquire into the particulars 
of the astounding transaction by which 
his client had been drawn into so 
ruinous a liability—but was very ca- 
valierly treated ; for he was informed 
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that Mr Tag-rag must, in their opin- 
ion, have lost his senses—at all 
events his memory ; for that he had 
most deliberately executed the bond, 
after its nature had been fully explain- 
ed to him by Mr Gammon—and his 
signature was witnessed and attested 
in the usual way by a clerk in the 
office, and also in the presence of all 
the three partners. On hearing all 
this—and examining Mr Aminadab, 
who stated, without any hesitation, as 
the fact in truth was, that he had 
been called in specially to see Mr Tag. 
rag execute the bond, and had seen 
and heard him deliberately sign and 
say he delivered it as his act and 
deed—Mr Snout hurried back to his 
frenzied client, and endeavoured, for a 
long while, with praiseworthy patience, 
to reason with him, explaining to him 
the glaring improbability of his ver- 
sion of the affair. This led to very 
high words indeed between them, and 
at length Mr Tag-rag actually spit in 
his face: and Mr Snout, being a very 
little man, and unable to resent the 
insult effectually, instantly quitted the 
room, expressing his firm belief that 
Mr Tag-rag was a swindler, and he 
would no more be concerned for a per- 
son of that description. Mr Tag-rag 
could not get bail for so frightful an 
amount ; so he committed an act of 
bankruptcy, by remaining in prison 
for three weeks. Down, then, came 
all his creditors upon him in a heap, 
especially the Jew; a rattling bank- 
ruptey ensued—the upshot of the 
whole being—to anticipate, however, a 
little—that a first and final dividend 
was declared of three farthings in the 
pound—for it turned out that he had 
been speculating a great deal morethan 
any one had had the least idea of. I 
ought, however, to have mentioned 
that, as soon as Mr Tag-rag had be- 
come bankrupt, and his assignees had 
been appointed, they caused an indict- 
ment to be preferred against Mr Tit- 
mouse, and Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap, for fraud and conspiracy in 
obtaining the bondfrom Mr Tag-rag ; 
and, on the same grounds, made an ap- 
plication, fortified by strong affidavits, 
to the Lord Chancellor, to strike them 
all off the rolls. In addition to all this, 
the twoother unfortunate mortgagees, 
Mordecai Gripe,and Mephibosheth Ma- 
har-shalal-hash-baz—whohad nosecu- 
rity at all-for their advances except 
the title-deeds of the estate, and the 
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nal covenant of Mr Titmouse— 
beset the office in Saffron Hill from 
morning to night, like a couple of fran- 
tic fiends, and nearly drove poor old 
Mr Quirk out of his senses. Mr Snap 
was peremptory and insolent; while 
Gammon seldom made his appearance 
——and would see no one at his private 
residence, pleading serious indisposi- 
tion. 

After anxious reflection, Mr Gam- 
mon did not absolutely despair of ex- 
tricating himself from the perils with 
which he was personally environed. As 
for certain fond hopes of political ad- 
vancement, after which, indeed, hissoul 
pined, he did not despair of prevailing 
on his friend at headquarters—to whom 
he had undoubtedly rendered consider- 
able political services at no little per- 
sonal risk—to overlook the accident 
which had befallen him, in the adverse 
verdict for the bribery penalties, even 
should he fail in his motion to defeat 
that verdict in the ensuing term. He 
had had a distinct intimation that— 
that one obstacle removed—a very 
important and influential situation un- 
der government was within his reach. 
But, alas! this last overwhelming mis. 
fortune—how could he possibly evade 
or surmount it? What human inge- 
nuity or intrepidity could avail to ex- 
tricate him from the consequences of 
his avowal to Miss Aubrey—and his 
counter-statements to the Duke of 
Tantallan and Miss Maespleuchan— 
to say nothing of the Earl of Dred- 
dlington? He resolved to risk it—to 
rely on his own resources, and the 
chapter of accidents. The mere pre- 
sence of difficulty, strung his nerves 
to encounter it, He resolved to rely 
on the impossibility of fixing him di- 
rectly with a knowledge of the rotten- 
ness of Titmouse’s pretensions—at all 
events, till a period considerably sub- 
sequent to the trial, and Titmous's 
marriage with the Lady Cecilia. It 
oceurred to him, as calculated, more- 
over, to aid his contemplated move- 
ments, if he could find a fair pretext 
for throwing overboard his partners, 

especially Mr Quirk—satisfied that 
his own uniform caution had preveut- 
ed him from committing himself to 
them—or at least had deprived them 
of means of proving it. He very soon 
met with an opportunity, of which he 
promptly availed himself. 

Some week or ten days after the 
commencement of the term, Mr Quirk 
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was walking down Parliament Street, 
on his way to the Court of King’s 
Bench, hoping, amongst other things, 
to hear the court say whether they 
would grant or refuse a rule nisi for 
a new trial, in a certain eause of Wie- 
LEY v. Gammon, which ‘had been 
moved for on the first day of term b 
the Attorney-General, and whie 
Lord Widdrington had said the court 
would take a day or two’s time to 
consider. Mr Quirk’s eye caught the 
figure of a person, a few steps in \ad- 
vance of him, which he fancied he had 
seen before. In a few minutes’ time, 
the old gentleman was covered with a 
cold perspiration; for in a young 
man, about thirty years old, decently 
dressed—thin, sallow, and wearing a 
very depressed air— Mr Quirk recog- 
nized Mr Sreccars—a gentleman 
whom he had imagined to be at that 
moment comfortably settled at Botany 
Bay! This was the individual), it ma 
be recollected, whose execrable breac 









of trust, when a clerk of Mr Parkin- - 


son’s at Grilston, had led to Mr — 


Quirk’s discovery of the infirmity in 
Mr Aubrey’s title. The fact was, 
that Mr Steggars had quitted England 
horribly disgusted with Mr Quirk’s 
conduct towards him; and had also 
subsequently experienced some little 
remorse on account of his own mean 
und cruel conduct towards a gentle- 
man and his amiable family, who had 
never given him the slightest pretext 
for hostility or revenge. He had con- 


trived to make his feelings upon the: — 


subject known to the official indivi- 
dual at Botany Bay, who had given 
him an opportunity of explaining mat- 
ters fully to the authorities at home— 
the principal of whom, the Home Se- 
cretary—had been, and indeed conti- 
nued to be, a warm personal friend 
of Mr Aubrey’s. This minister 
caused enquiries to be made concern- 
ing Steggars’ behaviour while abroad, 
which were so satisfactorily answered 
as to procure a remission of the re- 
mainder of his sentence, just as he was 
entering upon his fourth year’s ser- 
vice at Botany Boy. Immediately on 
his return—which had taken place 
only a few days before the commence- 
ment of Michaelmas term—he sought 
out Mr Aubrey’s attorneys, Messrs 
Runnington, and put them fully in 
possession of all the facts of the case 
relating to Mr Quirk’s grossly dis- 
honourable conduct in obtaining and 
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acting upon a knowledge of the sup- 


pes defect in Mr Aubrey’s title. 
pon Mr Quirk’s coming alongside of 
this gentleman, and looking at him 
with a most anxious inquisitiveness, 
he encountered a fearfully significant 
glance—and then Mr Steggars, in a 
very pointed and abrupt manner, 
crossed over the street for the 
purpose of avoiding him. He was 
so dreadfully disconcerted by this 
occurrence, that instead of going on 
to Court, where he would have heard 
Mr Gammon’s rule for a new trial 
refused, he retraced his steps home- 
ward, and arrived at the office just as 
acierk was enquiring for him; and 
who, on seeing him, put into his hands 
the following startling document, be~ 
ing a rule; which had been granted 
the day before, by the Court cf King’s 
Bench :— 

*°On reading the Affidavit of Jo- 
** NATHAN Steccars, the Affidavits of 
«< James Parkinson and Charles Run- 
*‘nington, and the paper-writing 
*‘ marked A, all hereunto annexed, 
“and on the motion of Mr Attor- 
* ney-General, it is ordered, that 
*¢ Caleb Quirk, Gentleman, an attor- 
* ney of this Honourable Court, do, 
* on Wednesday next, in this present 
“term, show cause why he should 
* not forthwith deliver up to Charles 
“ Aubrey, Esquire, the deeds and 
* documents specified in the paper- 
- writing hereto annexed marked A, 
“‘ and also, why he should not answer 
** the matters contained in the said 
* Affidavits.” 

«Oh Lord!” exclaimed Mr Quirk, 
faintly, and, sinking into his chair, 
enquired for Mr Gammon; but, as 
usual, he had not been at the office 
thatday. Giving orders to Mr Ami- 
nadab to have copies taken immedi- 
ately of the affidavits mentioned in the 
rule, Mr Quirk set off for Mr Gam- 
mon’s chambers, but missed that gen- 
tleman, who, he learned, was down at 
court. The next day Mr Gammon 
ealled at the office, but Mr Quirk was 
absent; on going, however, into the 
old gentleman’s room, Mr Gammon’s 
eye lit on the above-mentioned ‘‘rule,” 
and also on the affidavits upon which 
it had been granted ; then, hastily re- 
placing them on the desk as he had 
found them, he repaired to his own 
room greatly flustered—resolved to 
wait for Mr Quirk’s arrival, and ap- 
pear to be informed by him, for the 
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first time, of the existence of the afore- 
said rule and affidavits. While he 
was really buried in a reverie, with 
his head resting on one hand anda 
pen in the other, his countenance 
miserably pale and harassed, Mr 
Quirk burst hastily into his room 
with the rule and affidavits in his 
hand. 

*¢Oh Lord, Gammon! How are 
you Gammon?” hestuttered, “* Haven’t 
seen you this age !— Where have you 
been? How are you, eh?” and he 
grasped very cordially the cold hand 
of Mr Gammon, which did not return 
the pressure. 

«IT am not very well, Mr Quirk ; 
but—you seem agitated!—Has any 
thing fresh hap” , 

‘‘ Fresh ?—-Ecod, my dear Gam- 
mon! Fresh, indeed! Here’s a new 
enemy come into the field!—D——d 
if I don’t feel going mad!— Look 
Gammon, look!”—and he placed the . 
rule and affidavits in Mr Gammon’s 
hands, and sat down beside him. 

«* What !—Answer the matters of 
the affidavit?” quoth Gammon, ama- 
zedly.—‘ Why, what have you been 
doing, Mr Quirk? And—who upon 
earth is—Jonathan Steggars ?”’ 

« Who's Steggars!” echoed Mr 
Quirk, stupidly. 

« Yes, Mr Quirk—Steggars. Who 
is he ?” repeated Gammon, intrepidly. 

* Steggars, you know—Gammon! 
You recollect Steggars, of course— 
eh ?” enquired Mr Quirk, with an ap- 
prehensive stare—‘* Steggars ; Steg- 
gars—you know! eh? You don’t re- 
collect! Oh, botheration! Come, 
come, Gammon!” 

«© Who is he?” again enquired 
Gammon. 

* Oh Lud! oh Lud! oh Lud!” 
exclaimed Mr Quirk, despairingly— 
«© What are you after, Gammon? 
You don’t intend—it can’t be—that 
you’re going to—eh ?—It's Steggars, 
re know—we defended him, you 

now—and he got transported for rob- 
bing Parkinson. You recollect how 
we got hold of Mr Aubrey’s story 
from him?” While Mr Quirk was 
saying all this with feverish impetuo- 
sity, Mr Gammon appeared to be, for 
the first time, glancing eagerly over 
the affidavits. 

“‘ Why—good heavens, Mr Quirk!” 
said he, presently, with a start—“ is it 
possible that these statements can have 
the slightest foundation in fact ?” 
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« Ay, drat it—that you know as 
well as Ido, Gammon,” replied Mr 
Quirk, with not a little eagerness and 
trepidation—“ Come, come, it's rather 
late in the day to sham Abraham just 
now.” 

** Do you venture, Mr Quirk, to 
stand there and deliberately charge me 
with being a party to the grossly dis- 
honourable conduct of which you are 
here accused upon oath—which, in- 
deed, you admit yourself to have been 
guilty of?” 

«« D——d if I don’t, Master Gam- 
mon!” replied Mr Quirk, slapping 
his hand on the table after a long 
pause, in which he looked completely 
confounded, ‘ Why, you'll want, by 
and by, to persuade me that my name 
isn't Caleb Quirk—why, zounds! 
you'll drive me mad! You're gone 
mad yourself—you must be !” 

__. How dare you insult me, sir, by 

charging me with conniving at your 
infamous and most unprofessional con- 
duct ?” 

“© Why—come! Do you know how 
we first got scent of the whole thing ? 
It dropped dewn from the clouds, I 
suppose, into our office—oh lud, lud, 
Gammon! it isn’t kind to leave an old 
friend in the lurch at such a horrid 
pinch as this.” 

“I tell you, Mr Quirk, that I never 
had the least idea in the world that 
this wretch Steggars—I should have 
scouted the whole thing! I would 
rather have retired from the firm.” 

*‘ That’sit, Gammon! Goon, Gam- 
mon! This is uncommonly funny! 
It is, indeed, ah, ha!” 

‘* This is no time for trifling, sir, 
believe me. Let me tell you thus 
much, in all candour—that 1 certainly 
had, from the first, misgivings as to 
the means by which you became pos- 
sessed of this information ; but, con- 
sidering our relative situations, I did 
not feel myself at liberty to press you 
on the point—Oh, Mr Quirk, I am 
really shocked beyond all bounds! 
What will the profession think of ’"—— 

‘«* D——— the profession! What d'ye 
thiuk I must be just now thinking of 
you? Why, you'd make a dog strike 
its father!” 

‘¢ | may have been unfortunate, Mr 
Quirk—I may have been imprudent ; 
but [have never been dishonourable— 
and I would not for the whole creation 
have my name associated with this 
infernal transac” —— 
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** Who wanted me to forge a tomb- 
stone, Gammon ?” enquired Mr Quirk, 
glancing very keenly at his friend. 
«* Wanted you to forge a tombstonc, 


‘ sir!” echoed Gammon. 


*“ Ay! ay! Forge a tombstone!” 
repeated Mr Quirk, dropping his 
voice. 

** Upon my word and honour, Mr 
Quirk, I pity you! You’ve lost your 
senses.” ishes 

‘* You wanted me to forge a tomb- 
stone! D——d if you didn’t!” 

** You had better go home, Mr 
Quirk, and take some physic to clear 
your head, for I am sure you're going 
wrong altogether!” said Gammon. 

s¢Oh, Gammon, Gammon! _ Ar’n’t 
you ashamed of yourself? Come— 
honour among thieves! Be honest« 
for once” —— 

‘“‘ Your conduct is so extraordinary, 
Mr Quirk, that I must request you 
to leave my room, sir” 

“ T sha’n't—it’s mine too”—quoth 
Quirk, snapping his fingers, with a 
desperate air. 

‘* Then I will, sir,” replied Gam- 
mon with a low bow; and, taking up 
his hat, moved towards the door. 

«| You sha'n’t, Gammon— you 
mus’n’t!’’ cried Quirk, but in vain— 
Mr Gammon had taken his final de- 
parture, leaving Mr Quirk on the 
very verge of madness. By-and-by 
he went in to Snap’s room, who sat 
there the picture of misery and terror ; 
for whereas it had always seemed to 
him that he had never been fairly ad- 
mitted into the confidence of his 
senior partners in the very important 
matters which had been gvuing on for 
the last two years—now, that every 
thing was going wrong, he was can- 
didly given credit by Mr Quirk and 
Mr Gammon for having lent a help- 
ing hand to every thing from the 
very beginning! In fact, he was 
frightened out of his wits at the ter- 
rible turn things were taking. “Twas 
he that had to stand the brunt of the 
horrid badgering of the three Jews ; 
he was included in half-a-dozen in- 
dictments for fraud and conspiracy, 
at the instance of these three accursed 
Jews, and of the assignees of Mr Tag- 
rag; and Heaven only could form a 
notion of what other things were in 
store for him! He wondered — 
that they had not contrived to stie 
his name into the affidavits which had 
that day come in, and which seemed 
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to have turned Mr Quirk’s head up- 
side down. But conscious of his own 
innocence, he resolved to hold on to 
the last, with a view, in the event of 
the partnership blowing up, of scrap- 
ing together a nice little practice out 
of the remnants. 

Half recklessly, and half in fur- 
therance of some designs which he was 
forming, Gammon followed up, on the 
ensuing morning, his move with Mr 
Quirk, by sending to him and to Mr 
Snap a formal written notice of his 
intention to retire from the partner- 
ship, in conformity with the provisions 
of their articles, at the end of a calen- 
dar month from the date ; and he re- 
solved to take no part at all in the 
matter to which Mr Quirk’s attention 
‘had been so sternly challenged by the 
Court of King’s Bench—leaving Mr 
Quirk to struggle through it as best 
he might. But what was Mr Gam- 
mon todo? He could not stir a step 
in any direction for want of money— 
getting every hour more and more in- 
volved and harassed on this score. 
The ecclesiastical suit he had given 
up, aud Mr Quod had instantly sent 
in his heavy bill, requiring immediate 


payment — reminding Mr Gammon 
that he had pledged himself to see 
him paid, whatever might be the issue. 
Here was an action of ejectment, on 
a tremendous scale, actually com- 
menced ; and being vigorously car- 
ried on for the recovery of every acre 


of the Yatton property. Was it to be 
resisted? Where were the funds? 
Here he was, again, already adefendant 
in four indictments, charging fraud and 
conspiracy—proceedings entailing a 
most destructive expense ; and his mo- 
tion for a new trial in the action for 
the bribery penalty having failed, he 
was now liable to pay, almost instantly, 
some L.2500 to the plaintiff, for debt 
and costs. As for the balance of their 
bill against Mr Aubrey, that was melt- 
ing away hourly in the taxing-office ; 
and the undoubted result would be an 
action against them, at the suit of 
Mr Aubrey, for a malicious arrest. 
Was it possible, thought Gammon, to 
make the two promissory notes of Mr 
Aubrey available, by discontinuing 
the actions, and indorsing over the 
notes at a heavy discount? He took 
an opinion upon the point—which was 
to the effect that such a step could not 
be taken, so as to give any third party 
a better right against Mr Aubrey than 
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Mr Titmouse had. But even had this 
been otherwise, an unexpected obstacle 
arose in Mr Spitfire, who now- held 
Mr Gammon at arms’ length, and in- 
sisted on going forward with the 
actions—when he, in his turn, was, 
as it were, checkmated by a move of 
Mr Runnington’s in the Court of 
Chancery; where he obtained an in- 
junction against proceeding with the 
actions, till the result of the pending 
action of ejectment should have been” 
ascertained ; and, in the event of the 
lessor of the plaintiff recovering, an 
account taken of the mesne profits 
which had been received by Mr Tit- 
mouse. No one, of course, would now 
advancé a farching on mortgage of Mr 
Titmouse’s interest in the Yatton 
property ; and Mr Gammon’s dearly- 
earned rent charge of L.2000 a-year 
had become mere waste parchment, 
and as such he destroyed it. The ad- 
vertisements concerning Lord de Ja 
Zouch’s bonds, had effectually res 
strained Mr Gammon from raising 
any thing upon it; since any one ad- 
vancing money upon the security of 
its assignment, must have put it in 
suit against his lordship, when due, in 
the name of Mr Titmouse, and any 
answer to an action by him, would of 
course operate against the party using 
his name. Mr Gammon then be- 
thought himself of felling the timber 
at Yatton: but, as if that step on his 
part had been anticipated, before they 
had got down more than a couple of 
trees at the extremity of the estate, 
down came an injunction from the 
Lord Chancellor, and so there was an 
end of all resources from that quar- 
ter. Should he try the experiment of 
offering to surrender Yatton without 
the delay and expense of defending the 
ejectment? He knew he should be 
laughed at; they must quickly see 
that he had no funds to fight with, 
even had he the slightest case to sup- 
port. Mr Gammon saw that Mr Au- 
brey’s position was already impregna- 
ble, and the notion of a compromise 
utterly ridiculous. As for resources 
of his own, he had none, for he had 
been exceedingly unfortunate in his 
dealings in the British and Foreign 
funds, and had suffered severely and un- 
expectedly through his connexion with 
one or two of the bubble companies of 
the day. In fact he was liable to be 
called upon at any moment for no less 
a sum than £3000, and interest, which 
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had been advanced to him on security 
of a joint and several bond given by 
himself, and Mr Titmouse; and he 
lived in daily dread lest the increasing 
frequency of the rumours to his dis- 
credit, should get to the ears of this 
particular creditor, and precipitate his 
demand of repayment. To the vex- 
ation occasioned by this direct pé- 
cuniary embarrasment, and by the 
impossibility of retrieving himself by 
a move in any direction,—being, in 
short, in a complete dead-lock—were 
to be added other sources of exquisite 
anxiety and mortification. To say 
nothing of the perilous legal and cri. 
minal liabilities which he had incur- 
red, the consciousness of his appearing 
an atrocious liar, and indeed an im- 
postor, in the eyes of the Duke of 
Tantallan, of the Earl of Dreddling- 


ton, of Miss Macspleuchan, of the Au-. 


breys, of Miss Aubrey—in fact, of 
every one who saw or heard of what 
he had done—stung him almost to 
madness: considerations of this kind 
were infinitely more insupportablethan 
all the others by which he was oppress- 
ed, put together. And when he re- 
flected that the Lord Chancellor, to 
whose favourable notice he had ever 
fondly aspired—and, to a considerable 
extent, successfully—had: been put in 
possession of all the heavy charges 
made against him, onthe score of fraud 
and conspitacy, by means of the vari- 
ous motions made before his lordship, 
and the affidavits by which they were 
supported, he felt his soul withered 
within him. In short, it must surely 
appear, by this time, that the Devil 
had, in his dismal sport, got his friend 
Mr Gammon up into a corner. 

In like manner Mr Titmouse had 
his lesser troubles—for he was all of 
a sudden reduced very nearly to the 
verge of literal starvation. His cre- 
ditors of every kind and degree seemed 
actuated by the spirit of the law of the 
Twelve Tables—which, when a debtor 
was insolvent, permitted his creditors 
to cut him,. bodily, physically, into 
pieces, in proportion to the respective 
magnitudes of their claims against 
him. Actions were commenced against 
him by the three Jews, on his cove- 
nants to repay the principal and in- 
terest due on the mortgages; half-a- 
dozen actions were pending against 
him on bills of exchange and promis- 
sory notes, which he had given for va- 
rious sums of money, which had been 
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lent him on terms of the most mon- 
strous ustry. Scarcely was there a 
single tradesman in town or couttr 
with whom he had ever dealt, that had - 
not sued or was not about to sue him, 
Every article of furniture both at Yat- 
ton and at his lodgings— great or 
small, eabs, harness, horses—all had 
disappeared: and, but for the protec- 
tion afforded to his person by Parlia- 
ment, he would have been pounced 
upon by at least a liundred ravenous 
and infuriate creditors in an instant, 
and never been seen or heard of any 
more, except on the occasion of some 
feeble and vain cry for relief under the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Act. He had 
been obliged, on coming up from Yat- 
ton, to borrow five pounds from poor 
Dr Tatham!—who, though infi- 
nitely surprised at the application, and 
greatly inconvenienced by compliance 
with it, lent him cheerfully the sum 
he asked for; Titmouse, the little 
scamp, pledging himself to enclose 
the Doctor a five-pound note by the 
first post after his reaching town. 
That, however, even had he ever ine 
tended giving the matter a thought, 
he could no more have done than 
he could have sent Dr Tatham the 
mitre of the Archbishop of Catiter- 
bury ; in consequence of which the 
worthy little doctor was obliged to 
postpone his long-meditated pureiase _ 
of a black coat and breeches indefi- 
nitely. The morning after his return, 
he betook himself té Saffron Hill, 
which he reached just as Mr Quirk 
and Mr Snap, deserted by Mr Gam- 
mon, were endeavouring, ifi great 
tribulation and terror, to concoct affi- 
davits in answer to those on which the 
rule in the Court of King’s Berich had 
been obtained. Mr Aminadab, with 
a little hesitation, yielded to his im- 
ortunities, and allowed him to go into 

Mr Quirk’s room. 

«© Oh, Lud! Oh, Lud !— you—you 
—you— infernal little villain!” cried 
out Mr Quirk, hastily approaching 
him, pale and stuttering with fury— 
and, taking him by the collar, turned 
him by main force out of the room. 

* I say !_I say !—Come, sir! I'm 
a member of” — 

«I'll member you, you impostor! 
Get out with you !—get out !” 

“ So help me ——! I'll go to some 
other attor” gasped Titmouse, 
ineffectually struggling against Mr 





Quirk. 
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«¢ Eugh!—Beast!” exclaimed Snap, 
who kept by the side of Mr Quirk, 
ready to give any assistance that might 
be requisite. 

** What have I —— eh ?— What 
have I done—demme!—Come, come 
~hollo! hands off” — 

“« If ever—if ever—if ever you dare 
show your cursed little face here— 
again”—sputtered Mr Quirk, trem- 
bling with rage. 

** This is breach of privilege !—On 
my life 'll—I really wi/—I’ll com- 
plain to the House to-night.” By 
this time he had been forced through 
the outer door into the street, and the 
door closed furiously behind him. A 
little crowd was instantly collected 
around him, and he might possibly 
have thought of addressing them, 
in terms of indignant eloquence, 
but he was deterred by the approach 
of a policeman with a very threaten- 
ing countenance, and slunk down 
Saffron Hill in a shocking state of 
mind. Then he hurried to Thavies’ 
Inn, pale as death—and with a tremu- 
lous voice enquired for Mr Gammon ; 
but that gentleman had given special 
orders to be invariably denied to him. 
Again and again he called—and was 
again and again repulsed ; and though 
he lingered on one or two occasions 
for an hour at least, in order to way- 
lay Mr Gammon, it was in vain. 
Letter after letter he sent, but with no 
better effect ; and at length the laun- 
dress refused to take them in. 

Gammon dared not see Titmouse ; 
not because he feared Titmouse, but 
himself. 

The House of Commons was sitting, 
unusual as was such an occurrence at 
that time of the year; but Parliament 
had been called together on a special 
urgency, and a very fierce and despe- 
rate contest was carrying on between 
the Opposition and the Ministers, 
whose very existence was at stake, 
and almost nightly divisions were 
melting down their majority till they 
were within an ace of being in a posi- 
tive minority. Under these circum- 
stances, although Mr Titmouse’s pesi- 
tion had become a matter of notoriety, 
and he could no longer exhibit in pub- 
lic even the outside show and trap- 
pings of a man of fashion, beyond his 
mere personal finery, (which had be- 
come very precious, because he saw 
no means of replacing it,) and though 
he was cut, as a matter of course, by 
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every one out of doors, yet he found 
he had one friend, at least, in his ex- 
tremity, whp scorned to imitate the 
fickle and perfidious conduct of all 
around him. That frank and manly 
individual was no less a person, to his’ 
honour be it spoken, than the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury—and whipper-in 
—Mr Flummery ; who always spoke to 
him in the most cordial and confiding 
manner, and once or twice even 
asked him to join his dinner-table 
at Bellamy’s. On one of these occa- 
sions, Mr Titmouse resolved to put 
Mr Flummery’s friendship to the test, 
and boldly asked for ‘‘a place.” His 
distinguished friend appeared certain- 
ly startled for a moment, and then 
evidently felt inwardly tickled, as was 
evinced by a faint twitching at the 
corners of his mouth. He proceeded, 


«however, in a very confidential man- 


ner, to ask Mr Titmouse as to his 
familiarity with financial matters ; 
for (in the most sacred confidence) 
it did so happen that, although no one 
knew it but himself and one other 
person, there was sure to be a va- 
cancy in a certain office within a 
fortnight at furthest ; and, without 
saying any thing further, Mr Flum- 
mery laid his finger on his lip, and 
looked steadfastly at Titmouse, who 
did similarly; and within half an 
hour’s time made one of a glorious 
majority of four, obtained by the 
triumphant Ministry. Titmouse was 
now in excellent, spirits concerning 
his future prospects ; and if he could 
but contrive to hold on during the 
fortnight intervening between him 
and his accession to office, all would 
be well. He therefore conceived . 
he had nothing to do but apply to 
some one or two friends, whom he had 
accommodated with loans, for repay- 
ment. But, alas! Mr O’Doodle ac- 
knowledged that his exchequer was 
empty just then; and Mr M‘Squash 
said he really fancied he had repaid 
Mr Titmouse the hundred pounds 
which he had lent him, but he would 
look and see. Then Mr Titmouse 
ventured to apply to Mr O’Gibbet— 
that gentleman being Titmouse’s 
debtor to the tune of some five hun- 
dred pounds. He called Mr Titmouse 
aside, and in the most delicate and 
feeling manner intimated the delight 
it would have afforded him to respond 
to the call of Mr Titmouse under 
ordinary circumstances ; but the fact 
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was, he felt placed in a most painfully 
embarrassing position, on account of 
the grave doubts which had occurred 
to him, as to the right of Mr Tit- 
mouse either to have lent the money at 
all, or, consequently, to receive repay- 
ment of it. In short, the lawyers 
would call this setting up the jus 
tertit; Mr O’Gibbet protesting that 
he looked upon himself, in point 
of conscience, as a trustee of the 
money for the real owner; and, till 
he should have been discovered, bound 
to retain it—so pleasant is some- 
times the performance of one’s duty! 
Titmouse could not in the least ap- 
preciate these exquisite scruples ; 
but knowing Mr O Gibbet’s influence 
over Mr Flummery, he feigned to 
acquiesce in the propriety of what 
was advanced by Mr O’Gibbet, who, 
on being pressed, /ent him five pounds. 
Finding that those whom he had 
till then imagined bound to consider 
his interests, had, in so unprincipled 
andungrateful a manner, deserted him, 
he resolved to be true to himself, and 
bent all the powers of his mind to the 
contemplation of his present circum- 
stances, and how he should act with 
advaftage. After due and deep reflec- 
tion, a very felicitous stroke occurred 
tohim. He did not know the exact 
state of the question with reference to 
the right to the possession of Yatton— 
little dreaming that, in point of fact, 
Mr Aubrey was at that moment vir- 
tually reinstated in the enjoyment of 
that fine estate. Now, it occurred to 
Mr Titmouse as very probable, that 
his opponent would catch at any fair 
offer of a compromise, since he—Tit- 
mouse—had unquestionably the ad- 
vantage over him at present, having 
nine-tenths of the law on his side, 
viz. possession ; and if he was to pro- 
pese to split their differences by mak- 
ing an offer of his hand and heart to 
Miss Aubrey, it could do no harm, 
and might be attended with the happi- 
est results. How was she to know the 
desperate shifts to which he was driven 
at present? And if he could but con- 
trive, consistently with his pledge to 
Mr Flummery, to give her an inkling 
of the brilliant prospects that awaited 
him! In short, I am able to give the 
reader an exact copy of aletter which, 
after infinite pains, two days being 
spent over it, hesent to Miss Aubrey ; 
and which was duly forwarded to 
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her, and deposited in her hands, 
as she alighted from her horse, on re- 
turning from a ride with -Mr Dela- 
mere and Lord de la Zouch. Here 
follows that skilful and touching per- 
formance :— 


* © House of Comones, 
‘* Wednesday, Nov. —, 18—. 


“ (Private.) 

** Madam,—hoping That this Will 
** not Disapvint you Through Strange- 
** ness (which 1 own Looks Somewhat 
** So) at First sight of my adressing 
“ This Epistle to You, to Say Ever 
“since I Have had The unhapiness 
*‘ to Be a Widdower Since the Death 
** of Lady Cecilia Titmouse of which 
“There Is Many False accounts 
“ Every Thing Goes Entirely Wrong . 
“(For the present) with me, all For 
** Want of a Lady Which wd feel 
‘“* That Conubial Interest in me That 
“is So delightful In The Married 
** State. I was Honoured With wri- 
“ting To You soon After I was so 
‘* Happy as to Get the Property But 
«* Supose you could not Have Got It 
“ Seeing I got No Anst- And Nat- 
** rally suposed There Was obstacles 
“In The Way For it Was Settled 
«Soon as You might have Heard 
“That I was to Mary my Cousin 
«‘ (The Lady Cecilia) whom I Loved 
‘* Truly till Death cut Her Short On 
‘‘ her Way To an Erly Grave, Alas. 
“I know It is In Dispute wh™ y% - 
“ respectable Brother or I are Owners 
“ of Yatton You See The Law which 
«“ Gave It me Once may Give it Me 
“ Again who knows (in this uncertain 
“ Life) whatever Turns Up I can 
«« (Betwixt Ourselves) assure You 
“‘ There Is Something In The Wind. 
« For me w. dare Not say More Of 
“at this Present. But Suposing You 
“ & Ishall Hit it what Say Youif I 
‘* should Propose dividing The Estate 
“ betwixt Him & Me & Settling All 
‘© my Half on You And as To the 
“ Title (wh. at present I Am Next to) 
“¢ what say You To Tossing up for it 
‘¢ When It comes for I am Sorry to 
‘** hear His Lordship is breaking. and 
“ [know Who J sh@. Like To see Lady 
‘* Drelincourt, oh what a hapiness 
** Only To think Of, As They are 
“ dividing very soon (And they Do 
** Run It Uncommon Fine, But Mini- 
“ sters Must Be Suported or The 
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* Country Will Go to the --Devil 
Dogs) Must Close Begging the An- 
“swer? directed to Me Here, And 
*¢ Subscribe Myself, 

* Hn and dear Madam, 

“* Yrs. Most Obediently, 
“ T, Trrmouse. 
“* Miss Ausrey, 
“* Vivian Street.” 


“I hope, Kate, you have not been 
giving this gentleman encourage- 
ment!” quoth Delamere, when he had 
read the above. It formed a topic of 
pleasant merriment when they all 
met at dinner—a right cheerful party, 
consisting solely of the Aubreys and 
Lord and Lady de la Zouch, and De- 
lamere. Mr Aubrey had returned 
from town with important intelli- 
gence. 

‘Mr Runnington is steadily and 
patiently unravelling,” said he, as 
they sat in unrestrained converse after 
dinner—(I must take the opportunity 
of saying that Miss Aubrey looked as 
beautiful as ever, and in brilliant 
spirits)— one of the most monstrous 
tissues of fraud that ever was woven 
by man! We sometimes imagine 
that Mr Gammon must have had in 
view the securing Yatton for himself! 
The firm of Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap, are completely over- 
whelmed with the consequences of 
their conduct!—I understand they 
have terribly taken in the Jews—to 
the amount of at least seventy or 
eighty thousand pounds of hard cash; 
and one of them, it seems, on disco- 
vering that he has no security, very 
nearly succeeded in hanging himself 
the other day!” 

‘* What's this I see in the paper 
about a Mr Tag-rag?’’ enquired Lord 
de la Zouch:—and Mr Aubrey told 
him the miserable condition to which 
Tag-rag had been reduced by the al- 
leged chicanery of the firm of Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap. 

“Mr Runnington seems to be 
managing matters with great vigour 
and skill,” said his lordship. 

« Admirably! admirably! I never 
in my life saw or heard of such com- 
plete success as attends every step he 
takes aguinst the enemy; he is hourly 
pressing them nearer and nearer to the 
verge of the precipice, and cutting off 
all retreat. They would fight, but 
they have no funds! Look at the ad- 
ministration suit!'’ Mr Aubrey then 
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proceeded to mention two very im- 
portant circumstances which had 
transpired since his former visit to 
town. First, an offer was understood 
to have come direct from Mr Gammon, 
to abandon the defence to the eject- 
ment, on condition of his receiving, on 
behalf of Mr Titmouse, the sum of two 
thousand pounds; but Mr Running. 
ton had peremptorily refused to listen 
to any proposal of the kind, and the 
actions were, at that moment, in full 
progress, with every prospect of there 
being no real defence even attempted. 
The next piece of intelligence was, 
that Messrs Screw and Son, the soli- 
citors to the Vulture Insurance Com. 
pany, had called on Messrs Running- 
ton, on learning that they were the 
solicitors of the party to whom letters 
of administration had been granted, 
and intimated that the directors, * tak. 
ing all the circumstances of the case 
into their consideration,” had deter. 
mined to offer no further opposition 
to the payment of the policy on the 
life of the late Lady Stratton. Mr 
Screw talked very finely about the 
high principle and good feeling which 
ever actuated that distinguished, com- 
pany; but he did not tell Mr Run- 
nington what was the real cause of their 
abandoning their opposition, which 
was this—before their “ commission” 
to examine their sole witness, Dr 
Podagra, had reached China, they 
accidentally received authentic intel- 
ligence of his death, having been killed 
for vaccinating the infant of one of the 
Chinese! Under these circumstanées, 
Mr Runnington agreed to the terms 
proposed on the part of the Company ; 
viz. that the action be discontinued 


forthwith, each party pay their own 
costs, and the whole amount of the 
policy, minus the £2000 which had 
been advanced to Lady Stratton, be 
paid to Mr Aubrey within a month 
from the day .of discontinuing the 


action. Though Kate very vehe« 
mently protested against it, she was at 
length persuaded to allow her brother 
to. act according to the manifest inten- 
tions of the venerable deceased ; and 
he, in his turn, received a very grati- 
fying assurance that she would have 
given him, under the special circum- 
stances of the case, no anxiety respect- 
ing his bond for £2000 given to Lady 
Stratton, even had the grant of ad- 
ministration to the debtor interposed 
no technical objection! Thus was 
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Kate no longer a dowerless maiden ; 
having at her absolute disposal a sunt 
of eighteen thousand pounds, in addi- 
tion to which, in the event of their 
being restored to the possession of 
Yatton, she would be in the receipt of 
the income left her as a charge upon 
the estate by her father; viz. five 
hundred a-year. 

/ While the cheering sunshine of re- 
/ turning prosperity was thus beamin 
with daily increasing warmth an 
brightness upon the Aubreys, 


‘¢ And all the clouds that lower’d upon 
their house,” 


were, indeed, 
‘In the deep bosom of the ocean buried ”— 


the sun of that proud and weak old 
man, the Earl of Dreddlington, was 
indeed going down in darkness. The 
proceedings which have been laid at 
length before the reader, arising out 
of the extraordinary termination of the 
enquiry set on foot by the Ecclesias- 
tical Court, and quickly ending in the 
adoption of measures for the imme- 
diate recovery of Yatton, had attracted 
far too much of publie attention to 
admit of their being concealed from 
the Earl, comparatively secluded from 
the world as he was. But the fright- 
ful confirmation of his assertion con- 
cerning what had occurred between 
himself and Mr Gammon, respecting 
Titmouse, appeared to make no com- 
mensurate impression upon a mind no 
longer capable of appreciating it. He 
had been seized by a partial paralysis 
shortly after the last interview between 
himself, Mr Gammon, and the Duke 
of Tantallan, with which the present 
part of this history opens ; and it was 
evident that his reason was failing 
rapidly, And it was perhaps a merciful 
dispensation, for it appeared that the 
cup of his misery and mortification was 
not even yet full. That other mon- 
strous fabric of absurdity and fraud, 
built upon public credulity—the Gun- 
powder and Fresh Water Company— 
suddenly dropped to pieces, princi- 
pally on account of its chief architect, 
Mr Gammon, being unable to con- 
tinue that attention and skill by which 
it had been kept so long in existence. 
It suddenly exploded, involving every 
body concerned in it in ruin. The 
infatuated, and now dismayed, share- 
holders, and the numerous and de- 
signing ereditors, came crowding 
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round the more prominent of the par- 
ties concerned, clamorous and despe- 
rate. Meetings were called from time 
to time—producing, however, no other 
results than extending the view of, 
liability incurred. The shareholders 
had fondly imagined that they could . 
repose with confidence on the provi- 
sion inserted in the prospectus, and in 
the deed of settlement, viz. that no 
one was to be liable beyond the amount 
of their shares actually subscribed for: 
alas! how dreadful the delusion, and 
how quickly was it dissipated! The 
houses of Lord Dreddlington, thé 
Duke of Tantallan, and others, wefe 
besieged by importunate creditors; 
and at length a general méeting was 
called, at which resolutions were 
passed, strongly reflecting upon the 
Earl of Dreddlington and Mr Gam- 
mon; and directing the solicitor 
concerned for the rest of the share- 
holders to file a bill against the 
Earl and Mr Gammon, for the pur- 
pose of compelling them to pay all 
the debts incurred by the Company. 
More than this, it was threatened that 
unless satisfactory proposals were 
promptly received from, or on behalf 
of the Earl of Dreddlington, he would 
be proceeded againstas a TRADER liable 
to the bankrupt-laws, and a docket 
forthwith struck against him!—Of 
this crowning indignity impending over 
his head, the poor old peer was fortit- 
nately not conscious, being at the mo- 
ment resident at Poppleton Hall, in a 
state not far removed from complete 
imbecility. The Duke of Tantallan 
was similarly threatened; and alarm- 
ed and enraged almost to a pitch of 
madness, resolved to take measures for 
completely exposing and punishing the 
individual to whose fraudulent plau- 
sibility and sophistries he justly attri- 
buted the calamity which had befallen 
him and the Earl of Dreddlington. 

‘* Out of this netile danger, I'll yet 
pluck the flower safety” — said Mr 
Gammon to himself, as he sat inside 
one of the coaches going to Brighton, 
towards the close of the month of No- 
vember, being on the morning after 
the explosion of the Gunpowder and 
Fresh Water Company. Inextricably 
involved as he appeared, yet he did 
not despair of retrieving himself, and 
defeating the vindictive measures 
taken against him. His chambers 
were besieged by applicarits for ad 
mission— Titmouse among them, 
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whose senseless pertinacity, overheard 
by Gammon as he sat within, while 
his laundress was being daily worried 
by Titmouse, several times inflamed 
him almost up to the point of darting 
out and spliting open the head of the 
_intruder; old Mr Quirk also sent 
daily letters, in a piteous strain, and 
called besides daily, begging to be recon- 
ciled to Gammon; but he sternly turn- 
ed a deaf ear to all such applications. 
In order to escape this intolerable 
persecution, at all events for a while, 
and, in change of scene and air, un- 
propitious as was the weather, seek to 
recruit his health and spirits, he had 
determined upon spending a week at 
Brighton; telling no one, however, 
except his old and faithful laundress, 
his destination ; and instructing her 
to say that he was gone, she be- 
lieved, into Suffolk, but would certain- 
ly return to town within a week. His 
pale and harassed features showed 
how much he required the repose and 
relief he sought for, but which he 
sought forin vain. He felt not a whit 
the better after a two days’ stay, 
though the weather had suddenly 
cleared up, and the air become brisk 
and bracing. Whithersoever /e went, 
he carried about him a thick gloom 
which no sun could penetrate, no 
breezes dissipate. He could find rest 
nowhere, neither at home or abroad, 
neither alone nor in company, neither 
sleeping nor waking. His brow was 
clouded by a stern melancholy, his 
heart was bursting with a sense of de- 
feat and shame, exposure, mortifica- 
tion; and with all his firmness of 
nerve, he could not contemplate 
the future but with a sickening ap- 
prehension. In fact, he was in a state 
of intense nervous irritability and ex- 
citement from morning tonight. On 
the evening of the third day after his 
arrival, the London paper, forwarded 
to him as usual from the neighbouring 
library, contained a paragraph which 
excited him not alittle; and which 
was to the effect that a named solici- 
tor of eminence had been the day be- 
fore appointed by the Lord Chancel- 
lor to a specified office; being no 
other, in truth, than that which Gam- 
mon knew his lordship had all along 
destined for him, one which he could 
have filled to admiration, which 
would have given him permanent 
status in society; and the salary 
attached to it was, moreover, £1800 


a-year! Gammon laid down the pa- 

er, and a sense of desolation came 
into his soul. After a while his eye 
lit on another part of the paper—gra- 


cious Heavens !—there were three or. 


four lines which instantly roused him 
almost-into madness. It was an ad- 
vertisement, stating that he had “ Ax. 
SCONDED,” and offering a reward of 
£100 to any one who would give in- 
formation by which he might be dis. 
covered and apprehended !” 

«© Absconded !”’ he exclaimed aloud, 
starting up, and his eye flaming with 
fury—* accursed miscreants!—I will 
quickly undeceive them.” Instantly 
unlocking his paper-case, he sat down 
and wrote off a letter to the editor of 
the newspaper, giving his full name 
and address; most indignantly deny- 
ing his having attempted or dreamed 
of absconding; stating that he should 
be in London within forty-eight hours ; 
and ‘requiring an ample apology for 
the gross insult and libel which had 
been perpetrated, to be inserted in the 
next number of his paper. Then he 
wrote off to the solicitor, Mr Win- 
nington, who had conducted all the 
town proceedings in the cause of 
Wigley v. Gammon, alluding in terms 
of indignation and astonishment to 
the offensive advertisement, and assu- 
ring him that he should, within forty- 
eight hours be found, as usual, at 
his chambers, and prepared to make 
an immediate and satisfactory ar- 
rangement in respect of the damages 
and costs which were now due from 
him. Ina similar strain he wrote to 
Mr Runnington, (who had maintained 


throughout, personally, a cautious ~ 


courtesy towards Mr Gammon)— 
begging him to postpone signing 
judgment in the action of Doe on the 
demise of Aubrey v. Roe, till the last 
day of term, as he had a néw ahd 
final proposal to make, which might 
have the effect of saving great delay 
and expense. He added, that he had 
also a proposition to offer upon the 
subject of Lord de la Zouch’s bond 
and Mr Aubrey’s promissory notes, 
and begged the favour of a line in 
answer, addressed to him at his chame 
bers in -Thavies’ Inn, and which he 
might find on his arrival. To a si- 
milar effect, he also wrote to the soli- 
citor who was working the docket 
which had been struck against Mr 
Tag-rag ; and also to the solicitor 
who was employed on behalf of the 
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shareholders in the Gunpowder and 
Fresh Water Company :—in all of 
them reprobating in terms of the 
keenest indignation the unwarrantable 
and libellous use of his name which 
had been made, and making appoint- 
ments for the individuals addressed to 
call at his chambers on the day after 
his arrival in town. Having thus 
done all in his power to counteract the 
injurious effects which were calculated 
to arise from so very premature and 
cruel a measure as that which had 
been taken, in offering a reward for 
his apprehension as an absconded 
felon, he folded up, sealed, and di- 
rected the letters, and took them him- 
self to the post-office, in time for that 
night’s post; and very greatly excit- 
ed he was, as may be easily believed. 
He did not touch the dinner which he 
found laid for him on his return, but 
sat on the sofa, absorbed in thought, 
for nearly an hour: when he suddenly 
rung the bell, ordered his clothes to be 
instantly got ready for travelling—his 
bill made out—and then he went and 
secured a place in that night’s mail, 
which was starting for town at half- 
past eight o’clock. At that hour he 
entered the mail, and as the only pas- 
senger—a circumstance which gave 
him an ample opportunity for reflec- 
tion, and of which doubtless he availed 
himself—at all events, certain it is, 
that he closed not his eyes in sleep 
during the whole of the journey. 
Greatly to the surprise of his laund- 
ress, he made his appearance at 
his chambers between six and seven 
o’clock in the morning, rousing her 
from bed. He had thus, it will be 
observed, reached town contempora- 
neously with his own letters ; and as 
all the appointments which he had 
made, were for the day after that of 
his arrival, he had secured a full day’s 
freedom from interruption of any 
sort, and resolved to avail himself of 
it, by keeping within doors the whole 
of the time, his laundress denying him, 
as usual, to any one who might call. 
He asked her if she had seen or heard 
of the atrocious advertisement which 
had appeared in yesterday's paper? 
She replied that she had; and added, 
that no doubt to that circumstance 
were to be attributed the calls 
made yesterday from morning to night 
—an announcement which seemed to 
heighten the excitement under which 
Mr Gammon was evidently labouring. 
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As soon as his lamp had been lit, he 
opened his paper-case, and wrote the 
following letter :— 


“ Thavies’ Inn, 
“ Wednesday Morning, 


‘‘ Dear Hartley,—As I have not 
‘‘ missed an annual meeting of our 
* little club for these ten years, I shall 
“be found at my place to-night at 
*‘ nine to a moment: that is, by the 
‘“‘ way, if I shall be admitted, after 
“the execrable advertisement con- 
“‘ cerning me which appeared in yes- 
‘“‘terday’s papers, and the writer of 
* which I will give cause, if I can 
“¢ discover him, to repent to the latest 
‘day he lives. I came up this morn- 
“ ing suddenly, to refute, by my pre- 
** sence, the villanous falsehoods about 
*‘ my absconding. Entre nous, I am 
** somewhat puzzled, just now, cer- 
** tainly—but never fear! I shall find 
‘* a way out of the wood yet. Expect 
“ me at nine, to a minute, 

s¢ Your's as ever, 
** O. Gammon. 

‘© Harry Hartiey, Esq. 

“‘ Kensington Square. 

This he sealed and directed; and 
requesting his laundress to put it into 
the office in time for the first post, 
without fail—he got into bed, and slept 
for a couple of hours : when he awoke 
somewhat refreshed, made his toilet 
- usual, and partook of aslight break- 

ast. 

** You did not suppose I had ab- 
sconded, Mrs Brown, eh?” he en- 
quired, with a melancholy smile, as. 
she removed his breakfast things. 

‘“‘ No, sir; indeed I did not believe 
a word of it—you’ve always been a 
kind and just master to me, sir—and” 
—she raised her apron to her eyes, and 
sobbed. : 

«« And I hope long to continue so, 
Mrs Brown. By the way, were not 
your wages due a day or two ago?” 

‘“* Oh yes, sir—but it does not sig- 
nify, sir, the least; but on second 
thoughts—it does, sir—for my little 
niece is to be taken into the country— 
she’s dying, I fear—and her mother’s 
been out of work, for’’—— 

‘‘ Here’s a ten-pound note, Mrs 
Brown,” replied Mr Gammon, taking 
one fromhis pocket- book—* pay your- 
self your wages; write me a re- 
ceipt as usual, and keep the rest 
on account of the next quarters 
wages, if it will assist you just now.” 
She took the bank-note with many 
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éxpressions of thankfulness; and but 
for her tears, which flowed plentifully, 
she might have noticed that there was 
something deadly in the eye of her 
kind and tranquil master. On her re- 
tiring, he rose, and walked to and fro 
for a long time, with folded arms, 
wrapped in profound meditation—from 
which he was occasionally wnplea- 
santly startled by hearing knocks at 
his door, and then his laundress assu- 
ring the,visiter that Mr Gammon was 
out of town, but would return on the 
; morrow. It was acheerless Novem- 
ber day, the snow fluttering lazily 
through the foggy air; but his room 
was made snug and cheerful enough, 
by the large fire which he kept up. 
Opening his desk, he sat down, about 
noon, and wrote a very long letter— 
in the course of which, however, he 
repeatedly laid down his pen—got up 
and walked to and fro, heaving deep 
sighs, and occasionally exceedingly 
agitated. At length he concluded it, 
paused some time, and then folded it 
up, and sealed it. Then he spent at 
least two hours in going over all the 
papers in his desk and cabinet; a 
considerable number he burnt, and 
replaced and arranged the remain- 
der carefully. Then again he walked 
to and fro. The cat, a very fine 
and favourite cat, one which had 
been several years an inmate of the 
chambers, attracted his attention, by 
rubbing against his legs. ‘“ Poor 

uss!” exclaimed Gammon, stroking 

er fondly on the back; and, after a 
while, the glossy creature quitted him, 
and lay comfortably coiled up on the 
hearth-rug, as before. Again he 
walked to and fro, absorbed in melan- 
choly reflection for some time ; from 
which he was roused, about five, by 
Mrs Brown bringing in the spare din- 
ner—which, having barely tasted, he 
soon dismissed, telling Mrs Brown that 
he felt a strange shooting pain in his 
head, but doubted not his being well 
enough to keep his appointment at the 
clab—as she knew had been his habit 
for years. He requested her to have 
his dressing-room ready by a quarter 
to eight, and to have a coach fetched 
by eight o’clock precisely ; and as soon 
as she had withdrawn, he sat down 
and wrote the following letter to an 
old, and the most devoted personal 
friend he had in the world :— 


* My Dear I entreat you, 


* by our long unbroken frieridship, to 


** keep the enclosed letter by yon for 
“a fortnight; and then, with your 
“own hand, and alone, deliver it to 
* the individual to whom it is ad- 
‘dressed, Burn this note to you, the 
‘instant you shall have read it— 
“and take care that no eye sees 
‘the enclosed but hers—or all my 
** efforts to secure a /itt/e provision for 
* her will be frustrated. Call here 
** to-morrow—at any hour you please 
** and say that you have called to 
*‘ see me, according to appointment. 


** Bear this in mind, by the value you - 


“ set upon my friendship. Whatever 
** you may then see or hear, be firm 
** and prudent, 


«0. G.” 
“ Wednesday.” 


In this letter he enclosed the long 
letter already spoken of, and having 
sealed and directed the whole with 
elaborate distinctness, he threw his 
cloak round him, and went with his 
packet to the post-office, aud with his 
own hand, after an instant’s hesitation, 
dropped it into the box, and returned 
to his chambers. 

Then he took another sheet of 
paper, and wrote thus :— 


« Dear Virer,—I doubt whether, 
* after all, there will be a dissolution ; 
** but, at any rate, I will perform my 
** promise, and be ready with what 
** you wish for Sunday week.— Your's 
** ever, «QQ. G.” 


*« P.S.—I shall call on you on 
“ Saturday.” 


This he folded up and directed, and 
proceeded to commence the follow- 
ing :— 


“© Thavies’ Inn, Wednesday. 

«Dear Sir,—l have finally deter- 
‘mined to make every sacrifice in 
“ order to extricate myself from my 
‘* present embarrassments. You will 
*‘ therefore, as soon as you get this, 
** please to sell out all my-———” here 
he laid down his pen; and Mrs Brown 
presently announcing that every thing 
was ready in his dressing-room, he 
thanked her, and proceeded to shave 


‘and dress. He was not more than a 


quarter of an hour over his toilet. He 
had put on his usual evening dress, 
his blue body-coat, black trowsers, a 
plain shirt and black stock, and a 
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white waistcoat—scarcely whiter, 
however, than the face of him that 
wore it. 

“I am going for the coach, now, 
sir,” said Mrs Brown, knocking at 
the door. 

‘* If you please,” he replied, briskly 
and cheerfully—and the instant that 
he had heard her close the outer door 
after her, he opened the secret spring 
drawer in his desk, and calmly took 
out a very small glass phial, with a 
glass stopper, over which was tied 
some bladder. His face was ghastly 
‘pale; his knees trembled; his hands 
were cold and damp as those of the 
dead. He took a strong peppermint 
lozenge from the mantelpiece, and 
chewed it, while he removed the stop- 
per from the bottle, which contained 
about half a drachm of the most sub- 
tle and potent poison which has been 
discovered by man—one extinguish- 
ing life almost instantaneously, and 
leaving no trace of its presence ex- 
cept a slight odour, which he had 
taken the precaution of masking 
and overpowering with that of the 
peppermint. He returned to get his 
hat, which was in his dressing- room ; 
he put it on—and in glancing at the 
glass, scarcely recognised the ghastly 
image it reflected. His object was, 
to complete the deception he intended 
practising on the Insurance Company 
with whom he had effected a policy on 
his life for L.2000—and also to de- 
ceive every body into the notion of 
his having died suddenly, but natu- 
rally. Having stirred up the large 
red fire, and made a kind of hollow in 
it, he took out the stopper, and dropped 
it with the bladder into the fires took 
his pen in his right hand, with a fresh 
dip of ink in it; kneeled down with 
his feet on the fender; uttered aloud 
the word “ Emma;” poured the whole 
of the deadly contents into his mouth, 
and succeeded in dropping the phial 
into the very heart of the fire—and 
the next instant dropped down on the 
hearth-rug, oblivious, insensible— 
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dead. However, it might be that the 
instant after he had done this direful 
deed, he would have Given THE WHOLE 
UNIVERSE, had it been his, to have un- 
done what he had done—he had suc- 
ceeded in effecting his object. 

Poor Mrs Brown's horror, on dis- 
covering her master stretched sense- 
less on the floor, may be imagined. 
Medical assistance was called in, but 
*‘ the vital spark had fled.” It was 
clearly either apoplexy, said the medi- 
cal man, or an organic disease of the 
heart. -Of this opinion were the 
coroner and his jury, without hesita- 
tion. He had evidently been seized 
while in the very act of writing to 
some broker. [Gammon had no 
more stock of any sort, for all he 
wrote that letter, than the cat which 
had witnessed his death.) Mr Hartley 
came, and produced the letter he had 
received, and spoke of the disappoint- 
ment they had all felt on account of 
his non-arrival : the other letters—the 
appointments which he had made for 
the morrow—all these things were 
decisive—it was really scarcely a case 
requiring an inquest; but as they had 
been called, they returned a verdict 
of “ Died by the Visitation of God.” 
He was buried a few days afterwards 
in the adjoining churchyard, (St 
Andrew’s,) where he lies moul!dering 
away quietly enough, certainly ; but 
as to any thing further, let us not pre- 
sume to speculate. 

His “ friend” was faithful and dis- 
creet, obeying his injunctions to the 
letter. The ‘individual’ alluded to in 
Mr Gammon’s note to him, was a very 
lovely girl whom Mr Gammon had 
seduced under a solemn promise of 
marriage, who .was passionately at- 
tached to him, whose name he had 
uttered when on the eve of death; 
and who, though Mr Gammon’s credi- 
tors were entitled to every farthing of 
the L.2000, out of which he had so 
artfully swindled the Insurance Com- 
pany, was yet generously allowed by 
them to receive the sum of L.1000. 








Rie a cat 





The Dying Spaniel, 
THE DYING SPANIEL. BY DELTA. 


Oxp Osear, how feebly thou crawl’st to the door, 

Thou who wert all beauty and vigour of yore ; 

How slow is thy stagger the sunshine to find, 

And thy straw-sprinkled pallet—how crippled and blind ! 
Yet thy heart still is living—thou hearest my voice— 
And thy faint-wagging tail says thou yet canst rejoice ; 
But how different art thou from the Oscar of old, 

The sleek and the gamesome, the swift and the bold! 

At sunrise I waken'd to hear thy proud bark, 

With the coo of the house-dove, the lay of the lark ; 
And out to the green fields twas ours to repair, 
‘When sunrise with glory empurpled the air; 

And the streamlet flow’d down in its gold to the sea} 
And the night-dew like diamond sparks gleam’d from the tree ; 
And the sky o’er the earth in such purity glow’d, 

As if angels, not men, on its surface abode! 

How then thou would’st gambol, and start from my feet, 
To scare the wild birds from their sylvan retreat ; 

Or plunge in the smooth stream, and bring to my hand 
The twig or the wild-flower I threw from the land: 

On the moss-sprinkled stone if I sat for a space, 

Thou would’st crouch on the greensward, and gaze in my face, 
Then in wantonness pluck up the blooms in thy teeth, 
And toss them above thee, or tread them beneath. 

Then 1 was a school-boy all thoughtless and free, 

And thou wert a whelp full of gambol and glee ; 

Now dim is thine eyeball, and grizzled thy hair, 

And I am a man, and of grief have my share. 

Yes! thou bring’st to mind all the pleasures of youth, 

’ When hope was the mistress, not handmaid of truth ; 
When Earth look’d an Eden, when Joy’s sunny hours 
Were cloudless, and every path sprinkled with flowers. 
Now Summer is waning ; soon tempest and rain 
Shall harbinger desolate Winter again, 

And Thou, all unable its gripe to withstand, 

Shalt die, when the snow-mantle garments the land: 
Then thy grave shall be dug ’neath the old cherry-tree, 
Which in spring-time will shed down its blossoms on thee ; 
And, when a few fast-fleeting seasons are o'er, 

Thy faith and thy form shall be thought of no more! 
Then all, who caress'd thee and loved, shall be laid, 
Life’s pilgrimage o’er, in the tomb’s dreary shade ; 
Other steps shall be heard on these floors, and the past 
Be like yesterday’s clouds from the memory cast: 
Improvements will follow; old walls be thrown down, 
Old landmarks removed, when old masters are gone ; 
And the gard’ner, when delving, shall marvel to see 
White bones, where once blossom’d the old cherry-tree ! 


Frail things! could we read but the objects around, 

In the meanest some deep-lurking truth might be found, 
Some type of our frailty, some warning to show 

How shifting the*sands that we build on below! 

Our fathers have pass’d, and have mix’d with the mould ; 
Year presses on year, till the young become old ; 

Time, though a stern teacher, is partial to none ; 

And the friend and the foe pass away, one by one! 
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